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2 Edward Gibbon. 


ment at its richness of colour and masterly handling, such as 
no modern artist in words seems likely to call forth. 

Bat Gibbon was something more than the historian of Rome. 
He was a man of letters on a great scale, who, though he had 
never published a line, would have been worthy of remem- 
brance for his enthusiastic devotion to learning, for his idea, to 
speak Platonically, of the true scholar, and for the life which 
he led in accordance with it. German industry has passed, 
since his day, into a proverb. It is stupendous, without doubs ; 











often, we feel, it is no less stupid; an unwieldy Samson grind- 
ingat the mill, bereft of eyes and light. Gibbon, who devoured 
whole libraries, bad the art of digesting them; he made his 
meal a banquet, and his erudition was an entertainment to 





deserted him 
proved too much even for his opponents, Always alert and 
attentive, Gibbon was not to be subdued, whether he dived 
into the mud of the Arian controversy, travelled on the bij 

griff which bore him safe, walking or fying, over the pathloss | 
sands and wild heathy places of the Byzantine historians, sat 
down with dull Saracenic chroniclers, or allowed himself to be 
led captive by Roman jarispradence and the Academy of 
Inscriptions. A more perfect instance of learning without 
pedantry, and of vast Inbour directed to an issue which justifies | 
while rewarding it, we shall not perhaps find anywhere in litera 
ture, And it is our exceeding good fortune that this splendid 
scholar did not leave the stage before he had sketched an Auto- 
biography that has afforded, ever since its publication, a lofty 
Sa to students, and bas caught in its charm men of the 
world. 
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In what sense, however, was the ‘Autobiography ’ prepared ? 
When it came out, in March 1796, Lord Shofiield to 
the * Miscellaneous Works,’ of which it formed the most impore 
tant part, some words indicating with how much * solicitude and 
attention’ it bad been projected. Gibbon had left, indeed, no 
fewer than six different sketches in his own handwriting. One 
‘of these drafts, obscrves Lord Sheffield, ‘the most diffuse and 
circumstantial, so far as it proceeds, ends at the time when he 
quitted Oxford,’ The second breaks off in 1764, when he tra- 
yelled to Italy ; the third at his father's death, in 1770, ‘To the 
fourth he bod given the character of annals and brought them 
down to 1791, where lic cads with some general reflections and 
@ brief retrospect. But the annals are imperfect ; and bee 
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place, we hare gained a third more of the‘ Life’; and the 
s. ' which include many of Lord Shefiicld’s own,— 
admirable as literature and as history,—now amount to upwards: 
of six hundred. At last, therefore, Gibbon enters the public 
presence, not as his friends had arranged the famous little man’s 
toilette, bot in his habit as he lived, without expurgation of his 
too vehement phrases, or the suppression of great names, or any 
other treatment, literary, political, or religious, that the year 1796 
appeared to demand, “The Sheffield mosaic is gone; yet these 
cartoons, unfinished but still more impressive, and these epistles, 
8 ‘rich and copious strain, will, to the curious in literature, 
make amends for a construction which, smooth and polished as 
it was, gave evidence in a high degree of that cighteenth-centary 
device which sacrificed the imperfect text of genius to the 
judgment of the commentator, and to the expediency of the 
moment. ) 

While, then, we acknowledge the rare skill, and no loss 
singular delicacy, with which Lord Sheffield has discharged 
his duty towards Gibbon, we cannot but rejoice in the cireum- 
stance that now enables us to view that immortal biography as 
it issued from the writer's hands. [t is a true restoration, 
untouched by time, fresh and lifelike, the fragments themselves 
eloquent with a studied, yet by no means unbecoming man- 
‘nerism, such as in bis most private and disengaged converse 
the historian never laid aside. Gibbon, like Rubens, wrote in 

it was the natural clothing of his mind, that highl, 

matic style, and went well with the velvet am 

rufiles, the stockings, the sword at his side, and the eternal 
gold snuff-box, which made of him so accomplished a pattern, 
ll-fayoured and insignificant though he was by nature, of the 
tost artificial society that London or Paris could boast in 
his day. 

Yet we stady Gibbon’s ‘Memoirs’ from a point of sight 
in the neighbourhood of which he did but just arrive, ‘eo 
cannot expect him to answer our enquiries, or solve the problems 
that keep us from sleeping, He is not a wild Roussean, driven 
out from among men by the insanity wherewith he shall after- 
wards infect whole generations, nor a Goethe weighing in the 
finest balances every thrill of sentiment to which his heart or 
his vanity responds, If he can ‘ smile without contempt at the 
_hsadlon passions of Benvenuto Cellini, and the gay follies of 
Colley Cibber,’ it is not because he has imitated either of them. 
Rather be resembles Montaigne, could we fancy the infinite 
curious seeking of the Gascon untempered with the fire, and 
nowhere jntensified by the gloom, which give to him the air 
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What else could that change be except a decline and fall? Si 
parvis componere magua,—bad not the like thing happened, or 
all bat happened, in his own case? But he was rescued in 
time; the ancient world, less fortanate, saw Julian die and 
Justinian triumph. So must the historian have reasoned ; and 
his submission to the Papal Church led in its consequences to 
the view which he has expanded through so many artful and 
embittered pages, of the causes that first weakened and finally 
overcame the Imperial Power, 

And now that we have drawn its chief outlines, we will 
follow this ever-entertaining biography into some of its details, 
A short bat celebrated descant on pride of ancestry, which 
is now printed last of the fragments, was fittingly assigned 
by Lord’ Sheffield as a prelude to the whole, Gibbon, who 
for many years did not know whether his grandfather Edward, 
the South Sea director and source of his own fortune, was 
not a filius terre, or son of nobody, discovered by accident, 
much to his gratification, that the family were ancient squires 
of Kent, going back beyond 1326. They could claim a 
coat of arms, ‘the most useless of all coats,” says their descen- 
dant; but he is careful not to pr it by undescribed. John 
Gibbon was ‘Marmorius,’ or architect, to King Edward HL, 
and designed, or built, the strong castle of Queen! - 
Their greatest glory, however, was James Fiens, Baron Say 
and Seale, Lord High Treasurer in the reign of Henry VI, 
‘from whom,’ says Gibbon, ‘I am lineally descended tn the 
eleventh degree” And with just pride he quotes the scene in 
Shakespeare which brings on the stage Jack Cade, who * 
that ill-fated Lord with his devotion to learning and bis skill 
in the French language. ‘T'be application to our autobiographer 
is close and flattering. But he had already exhorted the house 
of Spenser ‘to consider the * Fairy Queen” as the most precious 
jewel in their coronet.’ To the Fieldings, kinsmen of the 
Counts of Hapsburg, ho had prophesied in a lofty sentence, 
‘the romance of * Tom Jones,” that exquisite picture of human 
manners, will outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the 
imperial eagle of the house of Austria,’ And he knew, as 
distinctly as Horace or Thucydides, that his own achievement 
would survive brass and marble, nor needed the emblazoning of 
heralds to preserve his renown. 

Still it was pleasant to be of gentle birth; and yet more 
Pleasant would k have been, despite the lapse into trade of his 
ancestors at the beginning of the seventeenth century, could old 
Edward Gibbon lave kept the ninetyssix thousand pounds 
which were sequestrated 35 resolution of the House of Com- 

mons 
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industry,'—thus this sedate paragrapl ends,—‘ my father 
might have been « happier, and his son a richer, man, But 
the son feels no indignation, nothing but an amused ironical 
sense of the price which so taking a person must have paid for 
his advantages, He is Flatus, the weathercock, described in 
s somewhat sharp by his old tutor, William Law, non- 
juror, mystic, and man of genius, who captivated Miss Hester 
Gibbon—the Saint, her nephew calls her playfully; but im 
French it would be da dévote, or perhaps la Kereeueea who 
died in the house ‘ of his beloved Miranda’ (if was Miranda, 
which bas been doubted) at an advanced age about the year 
W761. The Saint lived long after, ‘ mistress of her owa actions 
and a splendid fortune’; in voluntary and, as she believed, 
meritorious penance, says the incorrigible sceptic; but sbe 
would not be reconciled with her brother's worldly ways, and 
nothing could ever persuade the good woman to stay 
her nephew's roof. Once, to his amazement, she proposed to 
borrow a sum of money from him; but so utter o violation of 
the laws of nature shocked one who put no faith in miracles, 
and be declined like a philosopher, but in the soft words of 
am expectant or presumptive heir. She left him, at last, = 
comfortable estate ; but the thousand pounds which at an carly 
season were destined for him, she cut down, or, as he expresses 
it somewhat curiously, she ‘decimated, by reducing it to » 
single hundred. When Gibbon addresses an epistle to her 
“small habitation at Cliffe,’ he is always on his best behaviour, 
and as demure as a hypocrite who would like to be suspected of 
saying his prayers. |, for example, and admire—but it is 
impossible not to smile at—the exceedingly proper and edifying 
account which he renders to the Saint of his father’s last 
moments, Voltaire would have written with more unction and 
overdone his acting ; but Gibbon is grave, tender, and sympa- 
thetic—could we think him quite sincere, the tone would be 
unimpeachable. Bat, in view of the reduction of ber legacy, 
who shall say that the Saint was less keen-witted than her 
nephew ? 

The childhood of a man of genius is seldom happy. 
Gibbon's wccount of his early years, though be shuns the 
pathetic, leaves an impression not unlike that of Leopardi, or 
some other stepson of fortune, whose spirit, awake and eager, 
must contend with a feeble frame and all the maladies which it 
takes or is guarded against. ‘1 was successively afllicted,’ we 
learn from him, ‘by lethargies and feavers; by opposite 
tendencies to « consumptive and a dropsical habit; by a con- 
traction of my nerves, a fistula in my eye, and the bite of a dog 
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10 Edward Gibbon. 
fight a duel with Warren Hastings. Francis, however, bial » 





spirit too lively for his sion ; and while he indulged him- 
self in the pleasures of London, his pupils were left at Esher, 
in the custody of 1 Dutch Usher, of low manners and con- 
temptible learning.’ When this was discovered, Mr. Gibbon’s 
perplexity, rather than his prudence, drove him upon = sudden 
resolution, which had infinite consequences. Without prepara- 
tion or delay he carried the boy, who was not yet fifteen, to 
Oxford, and bad bim matriculated as a gentleman-commoner of 
Magdalen College. 

1. Johnson, whose powers of metaphysical analysis were 
never exquisite, has denied innate dispositions, on much the same 
principle which persuaded Locke todeny innate ideas, But the 
argument is by no means parallel; and Gibbon stands forward 
‘as an instance not easy to challenge of the predestined historian, 
Before passing the gate of Magdalen Tower, this puny creature 
with the farge brain had thrown himself on the * niversal 
History, as it appeared in octayo yolumes; from the ancient 
had leaped to the modern world; bad devoured, like so mam) 
novels, ‘crude Jumps of Speed, Ralph, Mézéray, Davila, 
avel, Father Pal’; and ‘had swallowed with the same 
voracious appetite the descriptions of India and China, Mexico 
and Peru.’ The continuation of Echard, no uncommon book, 
immersed him in the passage of the Goths over the Danube; 
Howell exhibited the Byzantine period on a larger scale; 
Mahomet and his Snracens soon fixed the boy's attention; and 
some instinet of criticism (how rare at thirteen !) directed bim 
to consult the genuine sources, He had long been enchanted 
with Galland’s ‘ Arabian Nights,—a production infinitely more 
valuable in the eyes of Europe than the Koran itself, and a 
treasure-house of medieval and Enstern customs. Now, Simon 
Ockley, the original, taught him a strange new history ; round 
the charmed circle he ranged ; and, he concludes, * before 1 waa 
sixteen I had exhausted all that could be learnt in English of 
the Arabs and Persians, the Tartars and Turks; and the same 
ardour urged me to guess at the French of d’Herbelot, and to 
construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock’s Albupharngius.” 

Such a course of reading will justify the well-knowa sen- 
tence, *I arrived at Oxford with a stock of erudition that 
might have puzzled a Doctor, and a degree of ignorance of 
which a school-boy would have been ashamed.’ ‘Bur thou, 
Oxford,—not street, but University !’—we may exclaim, paro- 
dying that fine rhetoric of De Quincey’s, thow didst thou, 
stony-hearted stepmother, receive this orphan, this child who 
was one of a thousand?’ He has told us in words which 
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Molesworth, Gibbon borrowed the books that made. 
of him. Father Parson's racy and trenchant style, 
in Swifts judgment like the best English proge ever w 
Bossuet’s specious Apology, and * and well-simed. 
—enforced as their genoral argument seemed to be 
Gibbon imagined) by the dilemma which Middleton bad 
thrust upon the reluctant English mind, * Either no n 
any period, or miracles are possible in every period, — 
cenverning influences explain, without alent from 
arras, our young logician’s syllogism, the to 
it drove him a, eee rbeeriiet to Rome oo 
he had finished his reasoning; and ‘ An elaborate controversi= 
Eee ppprirel by my director and addressed to my father 
announced and justified the step which I bad taken,’ 1) 
was, even in the relaxed state of the Penal Laws against 
Roman Catholics, » serious one. Mr. Gibbon, too r 
to be prudent, divulged the secret; some enquiries were 
by that august body, the Privy Council ; and jalen College 
shut her gates on the apostate for ever, His cousin, Sir Gilbert 
Eliot, was called in to advise. If Oxford bad proved insecure, 
what school, pulls or private, could be relied upon to keep oat 
recommended 











these wolves? Sir Gilbert knew Lausanne; he 
M. Pavillard; and on June 19th, 1753, within eleven days 
from his abjuration, the boy of sixteen left England, for a 


banishment which lasted until he came of ages 
Here begins his long and delightful Correspondence, At first 
he writes in « timid, carefully modulated tone; and after 
eighteen months of exile and estrangement, he must still entreal 
for a return of his father’s tenderness. Yet he had become ‘a 
ford Protestant” by Christmas Day 1754, when he received the 
imunion from his tutor’s hands in the church at Lausanne 
*It was here, says Gibbon with imperturbable gravity, ‘that | 
suspended hy Hatigious euquiries, acquiescing with GMeliag 
belief in the tenets and mysteries which are adopted by: tht 
neral consent of Catholics and Protestants.’ The *thim littl 
igure with the large head,’ upon which dull M. Pavillare 
gazed with astonishment, had thus been recovered to outward 
Seapine but @ habit of criticism docs not easily suffe, 
itself to overcome ; and neither the Swiss manner of living 
nor the Calvinist theology was capable of winning a tenaciow 
spirit, or of making the young Oxiord man forget his luxury 
and independence, both now denied him by a careless rathe) 
than an unkind father. 


During this long stay among a French-speakin, 
Gibbon lost his Enclist. completely. He me eect 
wrote 


om y 
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And in the ‘Civil History’ of Naples, by Gianntoe GHhkeN 
‘observed with a critical eye the progress and abuse of Sacer- 
dotal power, and the Kevolutions of Italy in the darker 





ages. 
Of these deeper currents, we could not ex any clear signs 
when he is writing home. He had learnt pies disguisi 
or at least of dissembling, his sentiments in a gay and even | 
style, which is often so curiously French that it would Jend us to 
imagine him some more juvenile than the calendar would 
warrant. He is polite and playful, and ever anxious to satisly 
his father’s enquiries,—though not ques ready to let him know 
of the gambling scrape into which, more by accident than 
design, he bas once fallen, and which costs him a hundred and 
ten guineas, Another topic on which he was undaly reticest 
with Mr, Gibbon was Mademoiselle Suzanne Curchod. *1 besl- 
tnte from the apprehension of ridicule,’ says our phil ; 
‘when I approach the delicate subject of my early love.’ Bat be 
has given his reoders a somewhat varnished picture of it all, 
nothing to bis own disadvantage, if also more idyllic in its 
description of the maiden’s ‘tranquillity and cheerfulness,’ on 
being left to wear the willow, than his ‘Diary’ and some 
remnants of correspondence will bear out. His attachment was 
disappointed of success. ‘I sighed as « lover, I obeyed as a son,” 
writes the old diplomatist ; but the * pure and exalted sentiment” 
in which be takes pride, was no little complicated with jealousy, 
and diversified by fite of coldnoss, until it becamo a killing frost. 
To 1757, during the first attack, Gibbon had pro to Mile. 
Suzanne that she should marry him out of hand, without con- 
sulting the British nt, though the intending bridegroom was: 
ede eae. Tin Tidy patil ; Which was at least a proof that the 
Curchods did not aim at entangling a rich young Englishman, 
or speculate an the chances of his father's forgiveness, When 
he wns allowed to come home, Suzanne wrote to him, and he 
appears to have answered. In 1761, he sent her his first essay 
in literature; but in the August of next year he broke off the 
nt, alleging his father’s opposition, and that, without 
his consent, he abould himself be ‘ helpless and destitute,” Still 
the lady did not give him up. The yeor 1763 saw bim 
second time at Lausanne; she wrote once more, and Pastor 
Moulton endeavoured to gain Rousseau’s eloquence for so 
amiable a cause. But Jean Jacques thought Gibbon cokd- 
hearted, and disparaged the style of his literary aviempt as 
‘deformed by perpetual affectation and the pursuit af bril- 
lisncy'; to which he addod, with prophetic insight, ‘Mr, 
Gibbon is not the man for me.’ Neither was be the man for 
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dis. 
oe. news “by the ecsnal of a certain Mr. Hugonin? a 


young man’s pe they became the most attached of friends and 

‘hat meeting did not take place one moment 
before it was necessary to extricate Mr. Gibbon from his 
embarrasements, by cutting off the entail of his landed property. 


anflered a recovery ; the entail was cut off; 





His submission at the time, he assures us, was blind and 
almost involuntary, But Gibbon proved himself an affectionate 
son; his father speedily discovered that he had an attachable 
heart, and talents far beyond the common. They led a hap 
life at Beriton, where the liberal maintenance which he on 
reckon upon released the student from anxiety, and « passion 
for reading farnished him with infinite pleasures. He began, 
also, to know and to like London society; and at Lady 
Hervey's evenings, he records with something akin to astonish- 
ment that ‘there is no card-playing, but very good compan: 
and very good conversation.’ However, Beriton was now hi 
home, 


“Tho spot was not happily chosen, at the end of the and 
tho bottom of the hill; but the uspeot of the adjaccnt wen 
various and chearfal ; the downs commanded a noble prospoot, and 
tho long hanging woods in sight of the house could not perhaps have 
been improved by art or expence.’ 


With a feeling of emulation, meanwhile, Gibbon was 

reading such histories as Robertson's; or turning over the 
of Hume ‘with a mixed sensotion of delight and is 
Proctised in ancient literature, and expressing bi in 

French more easily than in bis native lie had 
stirred up by D’Alembert’s assault on the iti, the successors 
of Lipsius and Casaubon, to » dofence of learning, as not 
incompatible 


Maty, Johnson's Tile Bleak dog? 

is t 
‘and in 1761 it was published at 
French pamphlet on a French 
to attract any wide notice in 
his bow to 
faction he could not 
with amusement that 
in com- 
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was ready, at any hour of the day or night 
rs to London, from Londo 
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18 Edward Gibbon. 
amused interest the vicissitudes which befell his of 
Madeira on their journey from the merchant to Swi we 


may uit him of a vice which sat rather ungracefull; 
‘Addison, and which did nothing to heighten the facinaous 6 
Charles James Fox. 


no longer of Tully ?) had borrowed s wisdom from 
Greeks ; and on this path he arrived at Beausobre and the 
Manicheans. ‘From this rich treasury of facts and opinions, 
he observes with marked «1 deduced my own conse- 
quences beyond the holy le of the Author.” After such a 
recovery, he never relapsed into indolence ; but we may fairly 
su that he did not now in his own mind pretend to be 
or even Christian. 

‘The Militia was disbanded in December 1762; and thirty- 
six days after, Gibbon found himself in Paris, where he stayed 
nearly four months, *Our eee our fashions, even our 
games,’ had been by French j at that period, §a ray 
of national glory Hluminated each individual; and 
Englishman was sup to be a born patriot and philosopher,” 
To writing to Mrs. Gibbon, her stepson has thrown in many 
piquant Getails which the * Biography’ omits. He was 
sented to ary one worth knowing ; to Madame Geoffrin, wl 
he bas repaid for her hospitality by quoting a discourteous 
Greck apophthegm, ‘ Unbidden go the good to the feasts of the 
‘base’—to Helvétius, D'Holbach, and Suard, the last of whom 
has sketched his manner and conversation vividly. Despite 
his jong residence at Lausanne, Gibbon had a strong accent and 
certain sharp tones of yoice which marred the pleasure of 
listening to him, says Suard. The ex; ition may be, as we 
Jearn from Gibbon's acknowledgment, that he had no ear for 
music, and rath Pe = the more refined intonations of 
speech. We have sai it ho was present at the symposia of 
thay gillovopheey but he could not approve their intolerant 
zeal: ‘they laughed at the scepticism of Hume, preached the 
tenets of Atheism with the bigotry of dogmatists, and damned 
all believers with ridicule and contempt." How edifying an 
observation on Gibbon's part, who never, we im: ured 
ridicule and contempt on believers! But fourteen Si had 
soon stolen away in the enjoyment of a place where, had he 
been rich and independent, he would have fixed bis 
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selected, 

whole subject; and, thus equipped, spent somewhat more than 
year in preparing the canvas on which he was afterwards to 
by exploring Italy as far south as Naples and to the 
of Venice, The demon of money-troubles still pursued 
him ; his journey was shortened by letters, or the want of thes 
from Beriton ; but he saw Rome, and never saw any place which 

roused his imagination more effectively, 
‘Tam almost in @ dream,’ he writes to his father; ‘whatever 


idoas books may have us of the greatness of that their 
accounts of tho mont flourishing state of Rome fall i short of 
tho of ite ruins, Iam convinced there never existed such 


te) 


with these sentences the ‘ Autobiography,’ which is 
still more eloquent :— 


could have hoped to gain, and, in a languoge wi 
Cicero, ee theron trophies which Home had Re 
from the Euphrates to the Western Ocean, The overture is | 
worthy of the subject and the artist. e 

‘This inspiration, long awaited, came to him, as we know, at 
a given time and hour, when on the 15th of October, 1764, he 
sat ‘musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed fryars were singing vespers in the eas of Jupiter.” 
It was not, ontiquarians say, the tem Jupiter,—that 
church called Ara Coli,—and, if it been, upon a mind 
more susceptible of religious influences it not have 
wrought a sad impression, That the Capitoline Jove lad 
yielded before the God of Israel; that the smoke of victims no 








2 

When his income refused to expand, while the 
Gements apon Se would not abriuk, be Broke uo hig eaASlast 
ment in Bentinck Strect; made a compact with his friead 
and former rival in the affections of Mlle. Curchod ; and retired: 


pendence; and, like a man of the world, he combined with it 
the pleasures of a society in which he was now assured of 
attention and applause. 4 
‘The fifteen years between his arrival in Bentinck Street and) 
his flight to Lausanne, pass before us in a pter: rapid pro~ 
as we read these letters; but we must light them upy— 
the Editor's notes aiding us,—with sume knowledge of the ten 
names and the once momentous inci 


‘an aside, ‘ the electors of which are generally of the same opil 
as Mr. Eliot.’ He was a mute, a ‘dumb dog,’ in the House: 


a een ol a Whig, a Sess ae North;) 

less than did light-minded Horace Wal or even 
the! tone Bouwell into esa and all it Suita was lost 
in admiration of Burke, ‘a water-mill of words and it ? but 
remained ice to bis enthusiasm; and offended Charles Fox 


acceptance, we read, ‘provoked some of the leaders of 
sition with whom had lived in habits of immacy 5 an t 
was most unjustly accused of deserting a party in which I bad. 
never enlisted.’ He did not know that the accusation cost 
him, in 1783, the place which be sought in vain of Secretary 
to the French Embassy. Fox could have put him into it; 
but Fox would never forgive his vehement talk in the club- 
rooms which his votes contradicted, although it may well be 
that bis deliberate opinions had more consistency in them, 
So far back, indeed, as 1780, when Mr, Eliot deprived him of 
Liskeard, Gibbon wrote, ‘I have uniformly asserted both in 
private and public the justice of the American War... . Lhare 
often and severely censured the faults of administration, but I 
} have always condemned the system of opposition.’ He was, 






never a warm patriot ; when Lausanne had given him a 
be saw the political stage through ‘a cold and di: cloud"; 





with Mrs. Ashby, I opportunity of eating turtle with 
Garrick at Hampton’ ‘The Gorton Riste break out; Colonel 
acts ve Northumberland Militia into the thick of the 
pene fory of the mob which wes besten a 

mann a i it in Holborn 


at home or abroad, in the deed ot ee 


ngs, except the vexations: 
Hen shore or eae ee 
Dover; megs Geert ige, He sho atm a 
eis ecinietion irom Dr. Franklin, [as Poor Richard 
| al Pee ee cma into anki ee 
{ . Adieu. I shall write b; 

either tae “Calais or Philadelphia” a — 

pa Reems tar all fas tet ea 
Lard Coloming's and he writes, five weeks after, frou 
Bar st of pi ich Home might have signed. The 
all his expectations; “do nc ers | 
pa than teaterf-teio eee masa of the 
and procure ea Ttre do. cache) at one 


rE 


: Gibbon was always 
affecting to be seduced; and his admiring but sha 
friend, Maria Holroyd, ‘bas given an almost burlesque descrip- 


*You add to the those of the aj 

and sal and at 8 very agreeable Life ; 
‘Tot me just to observe that it is not extravagant. After 
decking myself out with silks and uilver, the ordinary 
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—this to his 

Tea 
ill past eight in the morning: ; 
i Fou, that tho. bent endl tbe leapt 
two 


‘The peace 
two friends 


Parisian 
to be 


reached its term, 
All this while, the immense, the unparalleled r 
which he was engaged in, had becn moving on from 
once a vest of literature in all its 
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28 Edward Gibbon. 


His opening volumes cost him more trouble than all the rest, 
though not a third of the whole, The 27s lat Se 
be the image of his mind’; and if we read | 

we shall grant that no man ever expressed his 

amore accurately. Bat he could not, at the are 
‘middle tone between a dull pial ae a ical decla~ 
mation’; three times did h ¢ first chapter, and 
twice the second and third ; fants sot edacod la fifteeath: 
and sixteenth, which contained his natural history of the) 
Christian Chareh, antil they had shrunk from a volume to their 
present size. He subjoins incaatiously, and his enemies would 

that ‘they might still be compressed without any loss of 
facts or sentiments,’ He did not anti the school of 
‘Tiibingen, which after his time rose, flourished, and 
leaving us in possession of a territory illustrated by 
eas now, on the whole, won from a@ priort 

eee Comey in he e lays to come. a 
Teale hen, whose judgment of as a man 
err on the side of tenderaess, re that ‘the trae causes’ of 
the Christian triumph ‘ Jay in a region altogether inscrata 
by his methods ot eel and he stands amazed at * 
weakness of vat vi in these rapes 
“From his pages little can be learnt,’ thus Mr. Stey con | 
“ns to the true significance of the greatest vcsleos coevltal 
that has transformed the world’s history.’ 

His first volame came out on February 17th, 1776. Five 
weeks later he writes to Bath, * My ‘book has bedi very well 
received by men of letters, men of the world, Was even by fine 

feathered Ladies, in every set of peop! ert ae 

by the Clergy, who seem ( iow twp) 

on the occasion.’ Elsewhere he has said, ‘My book was 
table, and almost on ever, toilette; the historian 





in 1779, the assault was more vehement 
* Taylor the Arian and Milner the M 








® noisy and troublesome dream’; and ‘ could L unite in a single 
Woman the virtues and accomplishments of half-a-dozen of my 
Sareea L would instantly pay my addresses to the Con- 
stellation.’ Always a little infatuated with himself! Bat 
study was the first of his pleasures; the Roman Empire still 
continued and 


to decline for his occupation amusement; he 
was famous; and though he bad not built a fortune on the 
tains of the Capitol, as in these days he certainly have 


done, yet be lived in a handsome style, came in for 
estate from his Aunt Hester, and was at length enabled to 
convert the land which had been his torment into stocks and 
mortgages that for him meant independence. 

He has commemorated the moment when his labour of twenty 
years came to a close :— 

“Tt was on the day, or rather the night, of Juno 27th, 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twrelve, thut I wrote the lust lines of the Tas 


dimemble tho first emotions of joy on tho recovery of my freedom, 
and perhaps the establishment Oy fata i 

His fame was id the shafts of Fortune; not 80, the or 
retreat which he had chosen for his old age. Until May Sth, 1’ 
his fifty-first birthday, he was occu, in the ma 
script of his last volumes in London and secing 7 
the press. On that day they a) 3 their 
fayournble, in spite of some well-founded ani: 























Sea ihe BRE COR eee held 
at Paris, September 24 to 27, 1889. Presented to the 
of Commons by command of Her Majesty, January 1891. 


Committees of Convocation, but al 
ment. They furnish themes for preachers from pulpits, and 
are discussed by deputies in Intemational Conferences. Like 
all historic questions, they ought to receive—but too seldom 
have recei istorie treatment; and the difficulties of the 
Present ought to be at least in some degree removed by the 
‘experience of the past, 
ow, if we confine our attention to the main streams of 
civilization, the history of the problems which are bound up 
with a day of rest divides itself naturally into the following 
chief periods:—(1) The period which is covered by the 
i of Israel, the chief documents of which are to be found 
in the Old Testament Seri; 3 (2) The period from the 
foundation of the Christian Church to the death of the Emperor 
tine ; (3) The period from Constantine to the end of 
the fifth century ; (4) The period from the end of the fifth 
century to the Reformation ; 5) ‘The period from the Reforma- 
tion to the it day. A 's-eye view of the history of 
the question in each of these periods will form the best 
tion for a right understanding of the points at issue, for 
formation of right opinion with to them, 


I, Within the limits of the history of Israel we need not 
seek for an earlier starting-point than the Sinaitic Code, nor 
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we are thus to reduce the words of the Fourth Commandment as 
written upon the tables of stone to the simple injunction 
pena teens ihn to keep it holy,’ we paper 
expand. raphrases which preserve to us 

interpretation ; pace la Se peta to notice that from the first 
the chief idea is, as the name emphatically asserts, that of 
arest-day. In words which both forms make prominent, but 
which in modern discussion have been almost entirely 

it is only for the man who knows what work is that the 
Sabbath day has any meaning. The idler or the leisured man 
of modern life had no place in the commonwealth of Israel. 
The ates for ‘the seventh day,’ which ‘is a sabbath 
unto the Lord,’ is ‘six days shalt thoa labour, and do all thy 
work,’ And the reasons for the institution, though one gocs 
back to the Divine rest of creation and the other to the recent 
deliverance from bondage, agree in the principle of rest after 
labour, Words crowd upon each other to express the fulness 
and the all-embracing character of this blessed privilege of rest. 
The householder is not to ‘do any work,’ and that which isa 
Jaw for himself is a law also for all members of the household, 
—the son, the daughter, the man-servant, the maid-servant; for 
pease under Bile eal 0 Hk and all o se 

ie very ‘stranger’ is within his - 
from the feed of the bonsehold to the htt ea goemmber nf it 
and the meanest dependant upon it, is there to fall upon one 
hallowed day in every seven the sweet sense of freedom from toil 
ae eine pres at th the fi hich 
lor is it less significant, thoi in jact is one whit 
in modern times has for the ae pat escaped attention, that 
there is no reference in cither form of the Commandment to 
worship or to any religious exercises such as in later times 
have been bound up with the very iden of the day, and have 
foes been gerunad to be-seatatlal nthe Aes Sabbath. 
nd if we from ¢ to other 
ial wn postin ef tn toot oo onan 
history and illustrated by their prophets and poets, we find 
that throughout the Old Testament period the idea of the 
Sabbath is preserved, in accordance with the meaning of the 
word and the Mosaic institution, as a day of rest and refrosh- 
ment. In the Temple the morning and evening sacrifices were 
i cael and the cet a> renewed” The Inter services 
the synagogue are pro wl ‘roots which 
far down into the enrlier history of the people, bat these roots 
are entirely concealed. There is no hint before the ivity 
of any Sabbath service other than the sacrifices of the one 
wi 
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religious 
provision 


who were hungry to plack the ears of corn as they 
gh fields on the Sabbath, not because they 
ewn—for this privilege of plucking 
to the wayfarer by the letter of the 
labour which it involved. It is hardly 
descendants of mea who had gone so far 
Law, teaching that 
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a r historical 
sketch, which is to extend from the foundation of the Church to 


the death of Constantine, through the gate of these simple 
* The first day of the week cometh Mary 7, when it 
Goes ee pr Cis 
* Thon the th aes of tho 
samo day dl cndeog ting Oe o day —_ 


when the doors were shat where 
of the Jews, came eee ee pay me rar yee 


wT afte tight door exaln hla dsciploe wero wills, and kao 
swith them, y 


‘And the first day of the when the disciples 
Pralcg ata a ipa tes = 


oo 


Thus sree 5 ee Be sami ae note or 
Saree as thou; ® natu law disciple 
could recognise, $e tha Garo of which was © very Wires 
the above words tell us in the first Christian nrioe peat 
Jerusalem, of Troas, of Corinth—we find the Sabbath is for the 

Church of Christ dead, and has transmitted its life to its 

tual successor, the first day of the week, the dsyicteee 

Lord, the week: urring Easter and Pentecost of the 

Tt does not fo Poustt ewe cotiostied become Christians 

ceased to observe the seventh day when they commenced to 

observe the first day, and indeed we are not without 

that some among them endeavoured ta impress their 

customs on the Gentile converts; but the language of 

4 Pharisee of the Pharisees, trained at the Ft of Gamal, 

decisive as to the power of the livin, TTT Reset | 

the change whieh’ tnd ibeed elkected ae n 
bath bas no place in the Christian festiire exept oe 

co which belonged to the earlier dispensation and had now 
away. The only in which it oceurs in the | 

Fete epistles is that Aisne have just, The 
ro ristian festival is the ‘ first day of the week,” but within the 





* Seo Gal iy. 9-11; Colom. 41. 26,27, - 
New 


tL? tl 





The contemporary view of the Sabbath is illustrated 
= peas Dio, ‘ which, whether we ascribe 
yr 


or not, belongs to this literary epoch :— 


on hat sei 2s apace 
d thing ou the sabbat 
ure 


there are traces of 
On the Lord's Day 





* C, Flim ot “Tomjent + Kpistaln, 96: * Ditionary of Cation 


a 
+ Justin,‘ Apol,,” i, luvii.: Aute-Nicone Library, ‘Justin Martyr,’ p Gh 
itlatle to Disgetun! $45 Lighttot,* pastolic Fathers, , 

it iv, 23, 26, a “ , 




















survived all the changes of 
Jews to survive the destruction 
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bread Sa obedience to = omafe command, and 
this the elements fession, thanksgivi sacrifice, 
forgiveness of a brother's sin, reading of wa rebar 
instruction in them, oy re Kore Sanithe daira 0; 
and Justin and Tertullian. But it is » day mil 

free from arbitrary restrictions of haman. 

human authority, and a day for which the Church 

won the privilege of rest from degrading toil. Fer anya 
her childven she had still to win freedom ‘from h human si 
and the idea of a day of abstinence from labour, or the 
that there was in labour an: anything cake the sanctity of 
the day, is foreign alike to the teaching and the practice of the 
first three centuries. The learning of the Reformer Beza might 
have checked many rash statements of those who thought them- 
selves his followers, if they had read these words :— 


«But cohimengrpeyennd ine epee 
Se eS eS ee 
among them in times ee 
mg colt efore the time of the Ohristian 


Fe 


nL— 
‘Tus Exrznon Coxsrantom Ava. to Huurrros. 


that anothe is not so suitable for for 
planting | leet iat yuo neg] ra shoal proper ee ty 


Mek” Str wn t 


This edict of Constantine stands naturally at the head of the 
next division of our historical outline, and marks an in 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, Without crit ie 
narrowly ining Woven to the rege ae 
without cl for it an; 1g more than a 
ment which would confer a boon on the Christian, sai wosid 
also for business ia court reasons be not 
other of it ex this Jaw stands out c= 
firet ered Stats recog ESL the Lord's Day, - the 


- get epi Heylyn, ai srike aa 
Christian 


ll 
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ment, or to cramp the |i Christian lifes it 
assumes the Lon’ Day ere ien bs Mec and 
Feat dtd cpap eee ea 
a on s 
Easter end Pentecost, in tmemary of the risen lias—=ot em 
in th tap eso hg rh ie calinal pene 
H may be 
in it the that be 
Rye peas oes eases a holy Synod, bs ban 
But while General Councils did not consider the question 


‘one which called for decisions on their it cor be 
the subject both of Imperial enactment Ee Proviuat Goss 


9 
ant 
: 
i 
i 
at 
BF 
les 
oe 
: 
r 
& 
s 
4 
die 


acts conferring rights or liberties, such a8 manumissio 
emancipatio, on the Lord’s Day; but « law of Valentinian a 
Valens (A.D. 368), treating Christianity as a religio 
pro Christians from for debt on the ‘dies 
dudum faustus habetur,’ while one of eects 
oe 386), regarding rae as as the wages of te 
enlarged the scope of the prohibition, and ga‘ 
immunity on what has now become * dics solis quem 
rith dixere majares'; while the breaker of ise law is Deans 
notabilis, verum etiam sacrilegus,’ * In 4.p, 389 all this 
confirmed under ‘Theodosius, and the ‘solis dies’ and 
*Soncti Paschm dies,’ with other jal days amou: to no 
Jess than one hundred and event ir in the year, are prog oi 
to be judicial holidays.t Other injunctions forbid spectacles, 
the law of the younger Theodosius (A.D. 425) going so far as to 
Biss De any performance at the circus or the theatre on, 
Dominicus and other chief Christian festivals, and 
that even the Emperor's birthday should not be kept on 
ly day 3t while the law of Leo and Anthemius orders in at 
stronger language that the day shall be Kept, sacred not 
from business but from the ‘ obscene pleasures’ of the stage 
the circus. 
The ret to ‘obscene pleasures’ here gives probably the 


igual 


cr 


The Portal Srocle den sige wo 
classes of cule dade with the question ima toe 


* Cod. Thood, viil. 6. 1 and 2. t Tid, if. 
3 Ibid, ay, 5 1} Ga Jwes 12 ns 
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54 The Lord's Day. 

And Luther's own view is expressed with bis ancompromising 

vigour:— ee 
“3 anywhore the day ia mado holy for the mere da 


anywhere anyone sets up its observance Jowieh 
Tonle yw to ork oto rde on yt anes o8. feast on it, 
to do anything that remove this encroachment on 


‘The Second Helvetic Confession, which was the work of 
Zwingli’s successor, Bullinger, teaches :— 


‘In tho Churches of old, from the very times of tho , 
are certain in each weok a) nal focelgtore arm 
Hiss has the ands Day lualf whe octieonied fo tine Sara 
‘This practice our Churches rotain for wor 
ity’ sake. But wo do not thoreby give countenance | 
Judaic observances and to superstition. We do not believe, either, 
that one day ia moro sacrod than another, and that moro rest is in 
self pleasing to God. Wo koop « Lord's Day, not a Sabbath day, 
his 


: 
5 
H 


il 
by an unconstrained observance.” 


in’s views are expressed in equal, ay 
practi exemplified by the Seeny John Knox 
Playing bowls on a Sunday afternoon, 

cer, who was by the influence of Cranmer brought 
Cambridge as Professor of Divinity, advocated a greater 
for the Lord’s Day and other holy days, and an increase in 
number of fasts, but while doing so asserts that 


Not less striking, and all in the same direction, ts the 
language of the English Reformers aud martyrs from to 
Cranmer; but it is more important to consider the 
our formularies than that of individuals, From 1 
as part of the Confirmation Service and afterwards 


per Cpa Prayer has es a cat 
undergone little change except the ition part 
Sacraments in 1604. RES eS ey suggested by, and to 
some extent follows, a catechism in Hermann’s ‘ 

but, anlike that work, included, in accordance with earlier 

wsage, the Ten Commandments as well as the Creed t 
Lord's Prayer. ‘This, it was said, made the Fourth rand 
ment part of a Church formulary, and it was even urged that 
eee aia $4 
. * Art. XXIV.3. OF Dr, a 

ihr Sina pa aoat onan ie 

‘sud in ‘acid "(ps 283. 
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difficulties specially felt about the Fourth c 
been met by the direction that the responds should 
according to the letter or to the mystical meaning 


commandment,’ and later by. De aaa "ca bo sa 
xxii. 37-40) to the exclusion ol 








American Office adds the summary at the discretion Tnron of the 
minister, Many strong Protestants—Chillingworth is 
= fe found 1t hurd to reconcile the nse of the 


words of the Fourth Commandment with their 

nogie of the Wate but have found slater Ia 
* mystical meaning,’ in the great importance of 
Commandments as a whole publicly read. This use. 
Commandments was, as we have seen, characteristically 
and is further em actecd by the ofchnpreccond Caieaas 
directs ‘that the Ten Commandments be set up cae 
of every church and chapel, where the may best see 
read the same.’ But the general sree 
«does not affect the relation of the lish Reformation to 
Sabbath. The fact remains that the term Sabbath never 
obtained even a temporary place in ont, form 
English Church, though it occurs in the orale of the 
Homilies.* Nor can any correct view of the Reformation 
docaments be formed without hearin in mind peep 
calendars were crowded with hol ys, and that these holy 
da; aS Our limits will not 
admit of full proofs of this important point, but reference 
be made to a document which we hare aoe moan sen eed i 


Edward VI. ca to the twenticth of Queen 
eee » OF ise 1559, and especially to the ae Canon 


G08; but at the moment when the wise 
Bee ticar ia tie Gear ot eoooegian ses 


or er which have thro Tee ee their, 
CU ae | proportion to their 
ps never been a more conspicuous 

irs rea bathum Veteris et Novi Testamenti’ of 
Des icolas Bownd, which appeared in 1595, and was the first 


assertion in this countr, for a parallel we must go, not to 
the teaching of the Rabbis, but to that of pisses | 
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never 
century was in this reepect, as 
extreme men on either side; 
d in the noise of the battle sober 
though they had not, as 
based fall ki Le i faisked by 
upon now! is 

of Lincoln, whose wise advice in cases of 
rong to him*many inquirers, Vere ie 

| the controversy was at height (1636), * 
a ; which contains so much excellent sensé, 
to the nineteenth century as the seventeenth, that we 
extracts from it. The care of the late Dr, Jacobson, 
on’s wise successors in the Oxford Chair of 
a however, made it easy for our readers to find 


the Fourth Commandment, with its respond, 
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‘A. That no tradesman, artificer, workman, labourer, or other 
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there was liule in the of legislation, 
ints in the gradual di eae ae 


ing back 

the ebb of in- 

of the Evangelical 

p of hester and afterwards of 


of ar dissolute the other, Seats a debating 
s doctrines and eer texts 
of good 





was provi that any house, 
for public entertainment or amusement or debate 
lay, to which persons shall be admitted by payment of 
RaIN Ge daegicd’a distaderly Taduse, and the keoper 
forfeit 2001. for every Sunday the same shall be 
i also on the president, &c., doorkeepers 
eas ice Mathew in the Leeds case t Lier! 
this 2 with the carli 
Dougian a4 to the ene 
tn nck to tod ees foe ihe 
T atthe lentoaly Slowed the first.” (* Quarterly Review, 
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ibition of the statute n 
Ein there Le Cate d 
lecture i juestion legree—or te, it must 
and mecfaet hs must be by payment 5 i on each of 
eer the nae not he ‘A and clear 1 


her 
aid” in bi ion * be from 
ae eh tera 


* sy s L 

Esher’s description—found an unwilling verdict for the plain 
h the rider * that it would be wise £0 such a AGH Ore 

pealed.’ The Judge said, in summing up :— 
‘Probably, the most sensiblo view of this 

to trent it as a step in the 

to procuro tho repeal of 







Parlin in interfering hint 
to bo the perfectly legitimate amusements af the public.” 


As the law was construed stringently on matters of | 
was it oo technicalities, and clearly both the Court of | 
Instance and the Court of Appeal, while interpreting: 
penal statute strictly, were not sorry to decide that neither: 
defendants were persons liable.t It cannot be for the’, 
sation that it should have laws which are conde t 

1» have to administer them. 

The Sunday Society, soon after the decision of the 
Court in the Is test case, suggested a Draft Bill to 
the Act 21 Geo, IIL, ¢. 49, and to provide restrictions on 
for penalties in favour of bodies incorporated or 
the Companies Ac are by their cons! 
from diaeribu ing any to the mem 4 
presented on May 30th to the Lords’ Committee who 
named on May 14th, It was natural that the Leeds case 
proceedings ot the Sunday Societies and tho Lord's Day 
vance Society should occupy a good deal of the Commitice’s tir 
an pseatlon and they were Peniifellyy supplied with ds 

printed in Appen: most valuable 
lined a ERs of a Joint Co ae ae the 
Cunterbary on the Sunday Opening of Mupeurms.— 
Commi cone of their own namber, Dr. Randall 


* Fin Regort, + Second Report, p. 5 
1 Fim Rept, yp. 20% 11 Bi 
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law were altered there would be a wide spread 
Societies, and that the country is ripe for the aed 
Committee, while declining to commit themselves to 
of the popularity of these Societies and their objects, 
that there is sufficient ground for deprecating any change in 
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Societies 

defining powers of eons draughtsmen, when they 
assume that a clear li iy 
astronomical lecture by Sir Robert Ball and a musie-hall song 
by Mr, ‘Jolly Nash.” 

‘The Committee do not approve of the suggestion that no 
prosecution should be instituted under the Act of 1781 without 
the fiat of the Attorney-General or some other public authority ; 
for the case is in their opinion quite different from that of 
Sunday tradi; and sufficient exemption is given by the 
Remission of Penalties Act, which was the method deliber- 
ately niet by Parliament in 1875, But they seem to us to 
have underweighed the vexation and indignity of being 

ited under a penal statute, even if a Jud; declares that 
the course pursued was legitimate, and if the penalty is 
remitted, 

They also think that the demand for Sunday evening 
entertainment can be legitimately met by such lectures or 
music as are provided by voluntary contributions or collections. 
‘The question is thus placed outside the domain of principle 
and brought within that of expediency, and in our opinion 
quite rightly. But we are not sure that the Commitcee would 
he to accept the consequences which follow from this 
opinion. Would they say it is expedient to approve the 
«differential payment of the collection plate and to condemn the 
equal payment of the turnstile? Would they say it is moral 
for a man to enjoy an entertainment at somebody else's cost, 
and immoral to do so at his own? Why is it desi that 
money payment should be penal when it is not in other 
circumstances on the same day, ¢.g. for luncheon at a club or 
for a cab-fare? Is it expedient that a lecture by Sir 
Ball which, if delivered at the Royal Institution on a week-day, 
is attended by our girls and boys in crowds, and rightly con- 
sidered by young and old to be as delightful and innocent as it 

is 
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preservation of my faculties. 
are the question is stil mor Sorta m 
the popular question.” (Mn. Graner | 

These testimonies take their i, yith many 
the Socialist Proudhon’s famous essay * onwards (the 
law of 1506 furnishes a striking recent aye 
at the close of the nincteenth century as at 
eighteenth the Law of God maintains itself against pee 
aceretions and the curtailment of man (the French law of 119 
will recar to the memory), and that the principle of the 
vance of one day in seven is of moral and therefore of 
obligation. 

Our own investigations have led us to the further conolusio 
that the opportanities for worship and rest which the Church 
won from the State in the ‘ing years of the fourth | 
are a priceless privilege which should be maintained at at} 
cost, but that the ceremonial of he Fourth Commandment 
no application to the Lord’s Day, and, apart from dark 
igen woethas Roman or Paritan, bas never been held to | 

The term Christian Sabbath is Se, for the first tx 
centuries of Christian history. The term Sabbath as 








it for the whole are ie man. pee 
Christ an teachers have rejoiced during the ere year toraae 


as a step in this direction the ‘ing on Sunda: 
wablic M Galle ta Sondaes See | 


‘hristian teachers have rejoiced in past years in 
Es of le hight acini xd leery catia a 
At grent personal sacrifice to offer on Sundas swe 

tainment, of an order that it was impossible 
in any ee way, to masses of our great town 


they have mourned over a pepe ove posite it iE 


on technical grounds, has some of the most 





* "De Ja Célébration du Dimsnehe,’ 1850. 
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2 eet en By H. Unowr, (cba 


Dr. K. Wotke in Rom, (* Wiener Studien, ) 
4. Epicurea, By H, Usener. 1887. 
Bere ited by H. A. J. Munro, Fourth Edition, 


'N the 1842 two English explorers, Mr. Spratt” 
‘Mr. Forbes, discovered in the heart of Lycia the ruins of 
an sade ree city feee Solace: as a anda, 
ts of mij wails were still standing; in the centre 
Cote acta fans sured (hy (pelea OPORaIER 
pillars, marked the ancient A, or markt 5 and over~ 
grown and hidden by trees and bushes, they found 
thentre, with its filteen rows of seats, once crowded 


ty. On thi 
1884, two French scholare* discovered a great 
scribed stones, Instead of recording public events, 
and death of individuals, civil decrees or Inws, these 


word of one important 


philosophy.) Other passages run 


co 
certain the 








eg Saale gi opreer pated rele) 
Epicureanism too harsh and blatant 
Bteiaatelllsetten dus tha se when wo como to ron 


good intent. 
aes collected and deciphered, it a 


‘of the second century A.D. a certain tencher 


for,’ he goes on to say, ‘all the earth is the one 
ll men, and the world but one home.’ 
Perper ee Nasik Sor: rin an 
very dissolution, ve 
ige of life... that wo 













70 Epieurus and his Sayings. 
le ee dade a amma aeh 


“Beaing the evil case of these men, Tlementedle 
shed toars over the wasting of their lives, and TI 





thar nildha mained aiandiaed 


Do not these words at once remind us of a tender x 
and compassion which sounds from long ago?— - 
*O miseras hominum mentes, O omeat 
Qualibus =“ 
@ 


Sited wicker of Bac 
aps not ver: in 
aisles ar Glnianis Sal te teaki of 


the world-contre, Rome? Both sue pomeetl Be 
pity for mankind who waste their lives in profitless ; 
ambitions, and ma ies same burning desire to help 


fae show them a better way. 


he might 
with whose 


wer 


in their 
Had 
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“oi Seri eal elt pa ieee 
prosperous, becau: stood more 
8 6 Yor the wafting, this instince of 


centuries. 

ll known that Lucretius reverenced Epicurus as a 
a fearless thinker and a thoroughgoing enemy 
it to Lucretius Epicuras was far more than this: 

bees sip of everything in the flowery mendows, so do we 
i in th; © thou jus one | 
: Mong gloria 


which seems to us extravagant, but which never- 


es from the heart, he says:— 
d ‘Mommine, who first found out 
wisdom,” and who by his skill 

darkness and moored 


id gifts of Epicuras 

We know os other 

possessed and 

this is the cults remarkable 

d not come under the influence of Epicurus's 
marvellously 








az Epicures and his Sayings. — 
ymartellously attractive personality, but liv 
‘gear him. "he low, show gary of 
Fpaentiin andl mepaiealsl 
Seed sates ‘Tha sarghes Jearn | 
Ses do we find that 


se ome an essential part. 

used to assist his mother on such occasions 

bia San lae, Ate p liminary studies, which seem 

slight, so far as were cop| 
in various 


7 at 









rus’s life fell in the time of the 

Every page of the 

Gatied wich hoor. Men ie lived then 

he wholly Sener the 
v ts ust 

eed in, tl ane atiae he shies 

had their influence and a strong one 

ws belief. If the story that his mother was 

be true, it is probable that the deceit, the tricks, the 

PeaaCaE Uiieaat Powers which Epicurus had witnessed, 

ede thet vate tone: ase 

|, first in that passionate 

supers meni wasa ruling 

The very smell of the incense in a temple might 

his mother’s incantations. It is the same with all 

ave in youth come under the influence of what may 

narrow and unspiritual creed ; the di: 


2 fpsstansions creates a violent, perbaps a lifelong, 


rs to have been a man of boundless sympathy 

0 ‘Tl are plenty of witnesses of 

el I eicdoeas to everybody,’ says Diogenes Laertius, 
is of *his gratitude to his parents, his beneficence 

his to his slaves, as is evident both 

from the fact that they took part in his studies 

nd his universal kindaoss to all men.’ His 

d towards him the utmost reverence, and 

enthusiastic disciples, ‘Even if they bad 

Teen 


a Epicurus and his Sayings, 
mistaken,’ says Plutarch, ‘in the belief 
Red cel creridties tain berhcoa/tkatteeat 


than E sing wd ve who cea tH lo 


“etepec of is Kade and siden he Me of peg 
compared with the! alee of other men, might pass f¢ 

tay tale.’ Cicero, the Tine oet 

Epicureanism, sa; io paved by hin 

writ fed by hie own uprightness and 

His life shows t that ere eens in the man 

without any thought of person vant 

needed no invitation of pleasure, and wns alld Seta 

mercenary rewards, Unfolding one of those charred 

Herculaneum which so unwillingly disclose their secret, 

teeter deciphered a letter of Epicurus to a child, the 


It was writien apparently after the 
Tampescns, in which Epicurus narrowly escaped 
y 
“We have arrived safe and sound at Lampesous,T and 


Hermarchus and Versed nd nd there we have found 
io 


tho rost cf our frionds in good health, td a Bt a 
and your mother, and that you obey your father and 
thing ms you used to do. For remomber, my child tat T and 
of ne love you dearly because you are obediont to 


This little letter, sent from SM errspea a! to the child whom | be 
not forgotten, reveals a strong yet tender character, 
Epicurus grew up full of the enthusiasm of Sasautiy 
wig the strongest conviction of the dangers of the exis) 
a. From the very first he declared war against: 
etonot ieee, and to the end of his life he showed b 
mg thoroughpaiog, fearless, and uncompromising ene 
Taking up a position apart from any school of pl ee 
selected from previous teachers their doctrines of natural 
and psychology, modifying these to suit himself, and 
scheme of religion of his own. He saw how large a 
ibyel 4 in the religions of his time,—fear of pee 
life and of torments in the world to come; how 
human life, and what a hold it gave to <msposttes OU AIDE 
‘The conviction was forced on him that men could not have 
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places of life. His system eee morals is indeed 
an principle; but within the 

this principleno longer acts: human beings rise 

iggher plane. 
Euly no philosophical teacher hos ever 

monstrously calumoiated than Epicuras. 
he was believed to have begs 

preached doctrines of the sae : aay 
aE him? This preacher of pleasure a 
an sre Ap He was contented, we are told, 
bread and water. He writes to a friend, ‘Send me 
of Cythnus that, when I wish to fare 
able.’ i am til hee 
man who laid dowa the rul 
life’ The pillow 


to havo ora ‘a fast. Ina letter to Polyany : — i 


Epicurus indulges in « playful boast that while 
. only reduced bis expenses to sixpence [a day}, he 
been able to live comfortably on a less sun. 
such abstinence was not ascetic, but to determine on 
it was possible to be happy.’ * 
“Epicurus to the world had taught 
otha it Pleasure was the 
And was porhaps i’ the right if right ' 
But what did Epicurus mean by pleasare?. Nothing. 
than health of -bolly and mind — freedom from. 
care. His notion of pleasure is largely negative; he lo 
Hefloe a ‘freedom from pain.’ 


ia sa fr and rae 
wieely and honourably and justly without living 


cureanisin,’» singular) falr, 
york.” Only, wore tielined to m 
inherent Weakuess of Epiouras’s 
death the words “Epicurean” and * eeu 
i Ra ep <a is 
Totieans ef much cf hls tichiog,  soougn pore as bal 
ences i oni “built 
upon an unsound foundation 
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all facts which can be verified, cautious, t 
instance of this in Colsus, who wrote 
Dp, Celsus is 


poster. Many men have held such convictions, 

refrained from attacking the creeds which came i 

writs them tt in Epicuras was the true Sights 

reformer, in whose mind falsehood and c 
fully 


‘e are struck by the strong features, the heavy | 
Darwin's which shows the power to observe and lis 
furrowed forehead, the somewhat hollow and wasted 

of 






tom of superstition hung lowering down from heaven 
panko) Epicurus, as Lucretius tells us, was the first who e 
dared to lift up his eyes against her:— a 
*Primam Grains homo mortalis tollere contra 
‘Est ooulos ausus primusqac obsistero contra,’ 





the very markedly, tappyea, a * frank 
ness,’ It was this absolute fearlessness of character and] 
ncompromisi in the battle agai : 


the Epicun 
woot he was the outspokem enemy of all impostor. T 
woll ween in Lucian’s account of the false prophet 


© We refer pet 0 the samoth wl wmowbat capeeanicndene 
Tree an Crete, om the wf Unroer’s work, bet to the 
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Lucian’s comment; when 
even he for once ceases to 


once thes 
narrower and the finer side of is Is 
careless as to the form of his writings ; his Ia 









We quote a few of Epicurns's sayings, showing at 
he teaching. ‘he 


a 
man who will ase aright @piniae aBcse mu 
wise man lives pocms instead of writing them.’ 5. * 
re Coie heer ies can never a the 
ion! 4. * The impious man is not he who rej 
Say but he wii accepts the beliefs of ties 
the Gods? 5. ‘Vain is the discourse of that phil 
which no human suffering is healed; just as there is no 
in medical advice which does not cast out the diseases of 
body, so is there no profit of philosophy unless it casts ont 
diseases of the soul.’ 
Literature and Art are contemptible—6. * Dear 
-y sail and Ay from all manner of culture’ *L 
¥, O Apelles, because thou hast begun the study o 
hy pere from all culture.” 7. Epicurns abhorred the » 


i 
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~ ted bait of fiction.” ‘The rabble of 
omer,” as the Epicureans say. 
ES ea Re ae eh 
CT a ine a 
Aaah 8. Polywnus, who is said to have been 
after his conversion, by Epicurus, 


* [that is to poole, the re of splendour], 
ideas cn The: co] ayia Dano: 
i Noa ied snes ee 

‘the trifler’), 11, 3 tape 
ee ae contain oe erate from other 
saa ‘We sole both study philosophy 
d at the same time, and use the 
‘ Meteo maven sad sever sare laim the maxims 
’ 18. *The wise man will take care of his 
provide for the fature,’ 14, ‘The first daty of 
to preserve our vigour and to guard against the 
our whole life in pareqosace of maddening desires.’ 
yong the other evils which attend folly is this: it is 
to live.’ 16. *We are born once; twice wa 
born: for eternity we must be non-existent. Yet 
‘not master of to-morrow puttest off the right time. 
all of us is eae ty) Lginrese yin ae 

that each of us dies before he is ready.’ 17, 








et this of being mere hyperbole. Yet what 
pinions can exist in the same mind ! acces 
ee of the awful sufferings of his last illness ca 


\iaseson of Man —20. ‘It is the wise man alone 
de to his friends.’ 21, *Human nature 
natural affection for nothing, nor can it love 

‘to itself’ 22. Epicurus says that no one 

for his own interest. 23, Epicurus 

between ‘what is honourable’ 

@ and 








os 
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and ‘what is base,’ and says we are taken up with words ame] 
utter mere any sounds, 24, Epicurus says that theft is m<sa 
an evil thing, but the being found out, And because we bawwe 
no confidence that we will not be found on this account ae 
says, ‘Do not steal,’ 25, ‘It is not Pastis for the mon wikxo 
secretly transgresses any of the agreements which men hawe 
made with each other for the purpose of guarding against doimag 
injury or sustaining it, to believe that he will continue to 
escape detectibn, even though for the present he eae 
a thousand times; for until his death it remains 
whether he will not be found out,” 

Care and Ambition destroy the Soul; Temperance and Traesz- 

lity save it—26, *It is better for thee to have no fears and to 

lie upon a bed of straw than to haye a golden conch and lavas 
table, yet to be troubled in mind.’ 27. *In so far as thoa att im 
distress, thou art in distress because thou hast forgotten Natare, for 
thou layest upon thyself fears and desires which have no limits.’ 
28, ‘Give thanks to Nature the blessed, because she hath made 
necessary things casy to be obtained, while things hard to be 
obtained are not necessary.’ 29, * By the love of true 
every troublous and painful desire is destroyed.’ If you 
wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to his riches, bat take 
away from his desires,’ or ‘Just as those who are fever 
stricken are always athirst, owing to the severity of their diseas, 
and desire things of the most opposite kinds, so those who are 
sick in soul are always in need of everything, and fall, through 
excessive craving, into manifold desires, 32. *You must 
become a slave to philosophy in order to gain true freedom! 
33. * The most precious fruit of independence and plain 
is freedom,’ $4, ‘Independence and plain living are the most 
wealthy of all things.’ 35. ‘Nothing is enough for him to whom 
enough is too little.’ 36, ‘Having bread and water, E revel in 
the pleasure of the body, and I spit upon the pleasures of costly 
living, not on their own account, but because of the incon- 
veniences which follow them.’ 37. ‘Cheerful poverty is an 
honourable thing.’ 38. * The wise man will be fond of 
inthe country.’ 39, ‘Do notlive in publicity.’ 40, ‘I have I 
this not to many persons, but to thee, for wo are a large enough 
theatre one to the other.’ S 

Righteousness.—41. * Let us completely drive out evil habits 
as if they were wicked men who have for long wrought us 
harm,’ 42, ‘No one bebolding evil chooses it, but, bei abe 
by it as by a bait and belioving it to contain more good 


he is ensnared.’ 43, *The knowledge of sin is the 
of salvation,’ 44, ‘The most precious fruit of 
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Pnba ‘on them, and will 


that are zeal Sd. * Turn not 
ine enemy when be is in distress, 


reatest a the getting of friend- 

of heart is most of all taken 
one is a mortal 
¢ those who are 


58. Peerage kek and for people to eat 
‘before we look for something to eat and drink ; 
out « friend is the life of a lion or a wolf’ 


yoras held that the of friends is 
did not approve De tia ooaintaally, of 

it befits those who distrust each 

sno distrust in friendship. G1. *Sweet is the 
d who is dead.’ 62. ‘The wise man 
when on the rack himself than when hi 
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Chana apewatetees are a bade 
sarin tem of 

Hi an friendship in its aretierd to the welfiah 

g founded on mutual needs; but, in spite of 

Grates belo, the relations between friends as utterly dis 

ierested. ‘It is impossible,’ he says, ‘to preserve friendship 

oS pe a as much as we love ourselves. 

emt et established by Epicuras on the 20th of 

fostered a common life and spirit among those who 

ae afection for their master; see 


jpicurcans in 
e power =A create and to leave 


pista 
an to tremble,’ 


] hare bodies with jollity on sim) 
yeather smiles and the seasons of the year besprinkle 
with flowers’: and he contrasts with this the 


i : pa eaten fello 
i not splendour sumptuous fare. 
fail to see how thoroughly Wee Epicuras 


een, for instance, in Yeon 
abridgments of his dn er 3 ot 
‘not time or faculty or patience to master his 
| more elaborate works, Four of these i bw of 
still have. Three of them are in the 
- Halegienaed to Herodotus, Pythocles, 
fits) contains a brief reantanes of his hats 
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Epicurus’s day, and 


coco did not Z| 
recommends the committing to memory of 
Treayaeags ‘The Epicurean, thus ST ‘bad all his 
pons ready, and was prepared at i 
Again, the monthly social meet 
pisin part of the success and vitality of 
ike Plato or Aristotle, merely found » school for a 
whose bond was. i i 
hood, with fixed 








# school of philosophy as « ‘secular church. 
Epicurus did actually succeed in handing down direetly 
his own personal circle, from one Eplontoes sccieey to 
for many a generation, tradition of loyalty an seat 
ffiendatep which stamped true Eisai srery 
which even the enemies of Epicureanism had to admire, 
Among other philosophers Epicurus appears as the ¢ 
Ane sie cote ie eae 
man’ among the preachers of religion, The * practical man! 
invoked in lawsuits as a complete master of ways and mea 
outlay and workmanship, yet such a man is not allowed to 
the place of judge and to settle the Why as well as the Hc 
Those whose aim is, above all else, to be practical are in | 
of taking short-cut methods, which, after all, may hinder 
and moreover are likely to repel others, Thas there are cont 
dictions in Epicurus which are always cropping up afresh, 
which, amid all our admiration of a man, leave in oor 
an uneasy feeling of inconsistency, He is a thorough 
Materialist, yet he believes in Freewill; he be! inthe 
and devoutly worships them, yet his Gods haye nothing wi 
to do with the world; he bases all human action on the 
principle, yet he haa the very highest ideal of 
lities he advocates the utterly contemptible, cowardly 
area fatre, yet towards all talse religion he shows: 
unflinching foe, who will never sheathe his sword; he shows) 
profoundest interest in science, yet he professes that 
oaly worth study as a weapon against the popular 
Jays down Pleasure as the highest ground and only 
duct, yet we find such maxims as‘ Even if the 


| impression that his doctrines tend to juce 
This would be quite unjust. Epicurus 
of his life showed that his claim to fortitude of mind 


3 such an on 
Jo the same vt en Epi 
ling motive of conduct dangerous to the 
lid not sufficiently allow for the fact 
was one thing, and for the average 


seem fortad 
despise Pleasure; ama yet, in =e 
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this, while Epicureanism could command but a weak asse 
Stoicism by its bold appeal to the noblest part of : 

the sense of Duty within, struck the note to which the | 
heart answers and cannot but answer, and it Bea | 
allegiance of the noblest spirits for many an age. 

made little or no allowance for human weakness, and it demand 
much from human nature, but it demanded it in the name 
Conscience ; and itis of the very nature of man that, if 
can but recognise that he bas orders from his unseen 

on high, he has the heart to do and endure almost 

Not even for the price of Pleasure can he endure to be 
Masterless creature. Epicurus too makes | 

men, and he thinks to dignify the self-denial and 

ticism of bis rule of life by calling it Pleasure, yet he thinks 
aneanly of human nature when he assumes that Ease is the ot 
motive which man cannot resist. In one of the most 
utterances of our nineteenth century Carlyle has | 
truth as to this, in words which deserve to be “aur 
perpetua semper dignissima vita” 


‘Tt is a calumny on mon to say that thoy are roused to hig 
action by ease, hope of pleasure, recompeuse, sugnreplums of 1 
kind, in this world or the next! In the meanest mortal there 
something nobler. Tho ‘wearing soldier, hired to be hot, 
his “honour ¢f a soldier,” different from drill-regulations and 
shilling a day. It is not to taste sweet things, but to do nl 
true things and vindicate himeclf under God's heaven as a God-m 
‘Mau, that the poorest son of Adam dimly longe. Show him the 
of doing that, the dullest day-drudgo kindles into a hero, 
wrong wan greatly who say he is to be seduced by ease. Difica 
abnogation, martyrdom, death are urements that act on 
heart of mon, Kindlo the inner gonial life of him, you haya 
thot burne up all lower considerations,” 


As we have said, Epicurus demanded the strictest temperan 
he and many of bis followers practised an almost ascetic | 








and we feel our resolve shaking, to 
dulgence? Will self-interest (Ep 
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There would seem to have been a certain lack of robnstne 
in Epicurus’s bodily and mental habit, ‘I'bose who are vigorot 










in body and manly in character do not construct a | 
of life with the special motive of escaping the strain of o 
danger, or toil. Epicurus, himself a man of | physic 
frame, is said to have disliked or disapproved of * 
what we should call ‘sports’; « 
$eems indeed to have lacked animal 
He not, like the Stoics, take hold 
cheerfal courage, is the highest human qaality, and. i 
exercise is the highest human happiness, though we are £ 
from saying that he did not recognise such a virtue as valuabl 
end indi he himself gave signal instance of it, He seen 
not to have known that there is a pleasure to haman nature) 
doing ioult thing, that hard lives are often happy on< 
and to we and healthy mind are more satisfying than ea 
and quict, and that to many men danger and 
bined are enticing. 

Epicurus always tells us to limit or do 
A poor solution, seeing that so many of these aspii 4 
desires grow out of what is noblest in us! Even if we live ‘accor 
ing to nature,’ fragally and without reckless ambition, in 
of this, the eraving for human love, for know Sey for 
experience of life and adventure, the longing to ‘our fellos 
men may, or probably will, still leave us uncasy and dissatisfie 
Epicuras grants this. The human heart is at fault, he says, at 
here in one sense the greatest religions teachers agree with hi) 
from the Psalmist to Plato and from St. Paul to John Weale! 
the heart of man, with its many unsatisfied longings, is like 
foul or leaking vessel, which wastes or pollutes whatever is p 
into it, But still Epicurus tells us: You need not 
simply cut away these desires, and you will be happy. B 
this is not trae: such longings are simply part of us and mi 
be regulated, not destroyed. ‘They need to be lifted up inte 
higher plane where they can find free play. ‘The scatchaal 
own hunger even as the body has, and no phil he 
believes will take the place of bread, i 

Very characteristic of Epicurus is bis violent condemna' 
of education and of all kinds of culture, his depreciation of 
stady of literature and of all philosophy except his own. Li 
some of our own contemporarics who in youth were extrem! 
heterodox and have ended by becoming bigots, Ej 
began life by doubting everything accepted by a 
ended by establishing ® cast-iron type of it 
dogmas. His primers of science and religion were 
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rouse the imagination and give it room! The 
well-meaning though short of sight, would gladl: 
to school, and compel her to reform her wil Javish ways. 
No doubt an untilled uncropped corner, ‘the 


i 





and out among the rocks, is offensive to the farmer's tie 


: 
i 
A 
2 
i 
r 
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love of adventure springs,—namely, our imaginati\ 
He cuts the imagination out of Jife, and our instincts 
up in rebellion, *Yes, friends,’ says Carlyle, ‘not 
Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Imaginative one is 
over us. This radical truth Epicurus to a great 


ifs 


ignores. Much of his teaching ix in accordance with tht 
highest truths known to us, yet he seems to roach such trathi 
by & meaner path, so that the splendour of many of his precept 


is tarnished and made sordid, Thus we find in the 
well as in Epicurus, the promise of a peace which 
men from care and fear, but the peace which 
promise is the noble one which can exist in the presence 


el 





* Amavit nosciri ot pro nihilo haberi.? 


Yet how different is the spirit of the two doctrines! Epicuru) 
reaches the sane position, but on a lower plane. The motivt 
of Epicurus’s precept is chiefly, not wholly, caution, with the 
aim of avoiding the harassment and the excessive front one C} 
a public life; the motive of the other is humility, well: 
founded dread of the spiritual dangers of flattery and pablit 
applause, Much that Epicurus says is noble, yet we o] 
times glad to break away from him, just as we feel glad t% 
eseape from some low-roofed room, where we eannot 
seats and Conde stoop as we walk. | 
s we read Lucretius's great poern, it seems a wa 
that, though be had seen all Italy ablaze in the W: 
he offers us no picture or even reflection of these : 
times. We find ourselves wishing for some inflax into | 
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Seater hares events, of the 


actors on the stage of the Roman world in that first 
before Christ. Think only of one of the great crises 
had seen. In uc. 72, she poet bel sapere 
== Segal three, a certain 
who along with others was peel arte 
= poe Capua, roused his com rs 
gher price and rather die in attempting 
Ghee rede than butcer eat oer for the amasnet the 










te had defeated many ® Roman army under 

cp bse at last he stood gloriously at bay, and, afte 
war-horse in front of his army, died like the brave 
iene Here is an eruption of fires fiercer than 
those sleeping below the old vine-clad crater where the handful 
ore made their first stand. Why does this voloanic out 
os te a eet forces make our hearts best? The 
spartacus to right cruel wrongs and his brave 

to eee as desperate men to a place of safety far 
something more satisfying to the human heart th 
\Kitime of mere safety and quiet. What if the struggle failed 
‘offinal success? Yet men are so made that the short triamphant 
‘inst their ee largely blots 

wr of mise A career like the 

0 that the 
«Divino tranquillity 

‘Sought after by tho vious of tho wise’ ‘ise,’ 
ee Hie ‘tranquil face and placid breath” may 
Serial valli aeemitn Petcare enc 

were oa 100, ae brave ones, though not with the 
i nate fervour with which Lucretius 






é nine of them better than their creed ? 
— Ant. 
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and lived on terms of close friendship with 
‘men of the day,—among them the well- 
1, Banks, and Jenner, and the great 


\ intended to be dignified i 
but perbaps are none the worse reading on that account. 
i one of Lord Bathurst's stories about 


eR 


é re 5 


it ‘oponod his em 


m ho is responsible for the following 
: joke played upon * Glorious John” 

. Moyle, M.P., a distinguistied schol: 

club of wits and poots, held at Wills’ 

moctinus, when the company was 

awaiting the arrival of thoir aes 
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dogreo of gravity. At length, after the apirite 
eee ree # conversation boga 
ii literary productions of rise time, 
snare tone, said: *There ix the fashionable | 






es, 


“ Whon I consider life, ‘tis all a chent ; 
Hot fool with bape mon favour th desi 
to-morrow will repay: 
rome tee Gas tai ae na 
Lies worse; and whilo it says wo aball bo boat 


Yet all he 


‘What the first apg running omnes give. 
Yin Aired with wailing for this chemic gold, . 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old,” 


‘Thee lies, th beouty of which Lam perfectly rey to 


are—would you believe it, gentlemen ?—alinost Peat fae) 
from & wit Nak fourth century, Hieronymus 





Giraldus, I say, gentlemen, a most ingenious ae whose 
works are softs kaon that it may mt gg ‘be doubted: whothor 
you ever heard his name, 


The company stared at cach other, and with some hesitation 
acknowledged that they nd not, * Well,’ armed ‘Moyle, ¢E will 
now give 2 the original of those colobrated Lines :— 


“Si vitam expondas, fallax tibi tota videtur ; 
Spe tamen illusi, frandi indulgomus, ot ili 
Confisi, speramus adhue qum debita restant 

donaturum, Cras plus mentitur, et orrat 
Deterius luce hesterus. Nova gaudia nobis 
Dum simulat, quecunque manent crudeliter anfort, 
Quis dolus hic? Vitam elapsam reuovare recusant 
Omnes, sed fingunt solatia mille raised 
Deliciasque illas sunoram ex fwcibus urgent, 
Dalein que nunquam fader fluenta juventa, 
‘Me misérum, hwe auri cunctatio chemica lussat, 
Quam juvenes stultos, votulos dimittit egenos,” 


“Thus, gentlemen, you seo that tho vorses of your colebrated | 
Be ee ee | 
! 

eer eerie ae oe s0.confounded 
‘that, without saying a word, ifn tom he oad went og 








“T pretended not to 
. ‘To the 
a8 

(cee jet 
works: render his 
this, he put down his half-crown on 
OF Dryden Lord Bathurst declared that it was certainly true 
i EL ree ay Ree 


i 


=f 
Fe 










i 
breeze edd 


; 


t ploaso pay to John Drydon, Heq., or order, Fi 
le “Sri apl egberaped droge teeter pe 


fe of 
him—is the 
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onfQU yee! repliod Sir Christopher, + think it i quite 
suid the Duke, imitati the hil i3 
cantly 2m the ek perth: 


till it camo on # level with Pot ihe seenianbet 
Ohristopher, I think it is quite high enough? 


From Drydento Addison, from Wills’ Coffee-bouse ta Bratiod 
The mere name of Button’s recalls a medley of 
figures—Rowe, Addison, Steele, Pope. This is Lord. 
version of a story about the first-named, iid as 
Johnson's * Lives,” on Pope's authority, loses | 

Rowo, who had alway ken if not written: jae. | 
Onoda a ng dud 1 py i cnt 1 a According 
ho attonded his levees with such agsiduity that the | 


noticed him, and questioned him os to the object of hix 
se Sgt giana 









Tearn it. 
"hy then dos Uy all mean bie | 


tone of voir 
att retired, and Melati ei time mbites aw 
Ake country, 4 a oe pf eure 
ri eae ep ce ts ta 
six months we returned, and soon made: 
ance at Lord Oxford's =a 
*Woll, Mr. Soph ay Lord Oxford; fayou 


at Toast ship precented itself 
bar tol echthidug praspeoh “WE ee Took, os 
scone Foci ensble me to Spake 
fluency as I 

“Then, Mr. Rowe, I envy yoo. You enjoy « 1 ali 
never yess a of ending “Den Quixle® te teil! | 


Of Addison, Joshua Parry, on the authority of Lord 
tells the following reminiscence, which would have been 
and wormwood to the pan-hating Johnson :— a 

Dennis ee to els ‘4 little money, and hi 
poses to anewor by cajelin; log tee pocts whose works he 
sand whos» persons he ha pera the Devil, Pope, and 
et invited tho enid pocts to partake of a little 









am 





E 
i 


i 


: au 


sing it 


‘the waggoner was bea 5 who, being asked 
sce pli, Toa se relat Ss 


election in March 1721, the Duke of Wharton 
gave 
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we Dr. Young 1,000 to go to Cirencester to oppose the 
ee su] ed by Bathurst, ‘The electors, con: 
formably to their established custom of their 


J, and a somewhat better a "hal bis 
nent, invited Dr, Young, whom he wel beet 
a house with nig a select party of friends, ir anes 
wrted b Bathurst was one. unsuspecting poet 
into perks snare, and os the invitation ; rea a4 


Pa ieee earn pret bret 
around the 
as he shoul 





They Sites worcia broke (by valance Anan’ tin/etteeibee cece ee 


‘oung was in bed, and, headed by a armed with his 
py so fariously menaced the aportate that, in Lord Bathurst's 
‘own words, 


+ T was obliged,” said Dr. Young, “to knoel in my shirt, anil rise 
ail Gia, zhehasie of whiah X was Scastan, mis ay lie ‘Ob, that 
sooport™ ‘This foriaked the unfrtaante post with & now complaint, 
or night ought, for the remainder of hi 

In this context some interest attaches to a memorandam 
Joshua Parry of one day’s expenditure during a poll at 
same place, almost half a century lot 


Mr, Warrenen (‘The Ram), March 29, abet 


Dr. Young's backer at the 1721 election has been ‘damned to 
everlasti "in Pope's vigorous diatribe against— 
* Wharton, the soorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the Lust of praise.” 
The he bore against Lord Bathurst due, 
rors Meseeytiog the ae, to an incident which had Mee 
shortly before the election ;— ‘oe 


eee 
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20, . 
Sees, ae cep egpeprenparey ses tiewahs 
‘the is inconsolable npon his loss,’ 


* U believe,’ adds Caleb Parry, ‘she would never marry after- 
and he tells another story, which he heard from Lord 





elie and the French, under 
inica in April 1782. In after-life 


- I went out first to the West Indics, he said on ono 


“T found Lord Hood 





of successfully attacked when his 


f ly 
guarded by rocks and shoals,’ In this acti 
(cages 5 
‘in the general chase T had fixed bird, 
Sapa a eter ste ool tat one of she gana 
level that, when it |, the whole crow saw 


at the di 
all 





Yen eno and To shrew ere 
the prize, but came to an anchor close 


amen ae fi of tid having 


‘wo enw her,’ said 
Sails, run att on ahanes in consequonce ef ide Ub: 
masts wt by the bourd with « tremandous crea wed the 
\fterwards destroyed.’ 


It was Howe who in 1782 finally relieved Gieeg a 
to Elliot's memorable defence, thanks to his red-hot 
balls, and di te the mightiest efforts of two oad 

‘ever upon the topmost rock our banner ol pricy 


oc isa scire note et, Parry's about the great siege: 


men killed and wounded ot Gibraltar, We 
of a iv to the 30th of November, 1782:— He, 
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enemy withia the al ‘od, viz. 


*Shoband shells 


fired by the bows: 
tress the 12th of April, 1781, to the S0th of November, 1782 :— 





_ 


of the fring i ie the 
Peal at Wisk Ge ta Gage POEL wie nee 





fore, again, is some account of the ‘glorious First of June” 
Y rated to Parry by Lord Howe himself. It must be 
that on this occasion the French fleet, which was 











yequent rencontre, eee aes 
on the next day and totally hid the hostile 
, On tho 1st of June the enemy was found 
and, as soon as the British fleet had 
Lord Howe ordered his master, 
Charloue’ on the stern of the 
* Montagne; 
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*Montagne,’ thus breaking the enemy's line between 
and Reese aioe Tatter, pear, 





have myself read"), the ‘Montagne? id, dari 
|, three bi men killed or dany ly 
howover, as the * Queen Charlotte,’ unable any lo 
maintain ber station, was passing round to the e 
of the ‘Montagne,’ in order to accomplish the destruction « 
capture of that ship, a shot from the ‘Jacobin’ 
her topmast; in consequence of which Me 
was scarcely injured in her masts and “ri 
ae ber course and leave her antagonist, 
the power of annoying her. 
Parry adds that, in his first interview which Howe bad wit 
the King after bis return to England, the King said to him; 


*I havo heard, pioy Teed of s Beek Aad ee 
eee REIS 
carly ipornd.himect to. the precio rea i ny 
ex pore im! to the fe 

ie testo tna 

‘I placed f it wituot repliod eee | 
sone haidin fs dats which ona baat Seaneeea 
ments of your Majesty's fleet and annoy that of the enemy,” 


The King bowed and was silent. | 


«In ono of my attendances on Lord Howo,' says ak 
indebted to him for a piece of advice which has had @ most 
effect mpon the whale of my subsequent modieal conduct, 
ry a ah dead la nck 

raons are dignify wit 
tion of gti emia He was = 0 
chilled, and in the courne of two or three days as solsed wid 
inflammation in almost all his joints, pe wi 
fover. ‘or thee ot fue ae of ts bee peaches " 
medicine of ay a @ constitution long: a to 
gont, would admit, th He extended Hael? to the bated 
socorD) 





et 














iggy Eo jammatory gout, hind 





eb Parry's reminiscences are not exclusively nautical. 
“instance, is an interesting allusion to Ireland's 


con 3 

ener a ems Sil modioal attond- 
tho greatest over FAW. 
arrent, or like 


rs Hunter, famous names in the annals of the 
essich Parry tells two anecdotes :— 


says, ‘ was an clogant looturor, and made 
ing with the number of anecdotos which he 
iber once When he wns showing round a 
which was ae beautiful ag art could make it, it 
down. Nothing was said about it till it 
‘whon he saw it, it is not press the 
fuer scolded 





1yself,’ Parry adds, ‘or I should have bea 
give belief to it. Neither had ho the merit of o 
fame thing was said long beforo hima? ; 
No reminiscences of the last century would b 
without some mention of its great nctor— 
‘Tho idol of our worship while he Lived, 
'The god of our idclatry once more," 
as Cowper prosaically sings. : 
“Lord Bathurst,’ says Calob Parry, ‘ was old oonghibe 
Botterton act. In conrecern with Garrick, be 
much superior to the former, Tn roality, it 4e abeusdl 0 
think that any solor who ever lived, from the 
the vulgar Kean, oan in any of 


the throng: 
the siljecent abeesta were crowded to the 
middle of Catherine Stroot. I we 


gentleman's wig, people amused Fees 
‘on the end of a stick ine he hw ving 
In an hour the inner door aS and the 8 


One of the nine days’ wonders of London so 
1774 was Omai, a native of the Friendl 


comm 
say of him :— 
© Tho Panthoon in London was a most beautiful 
}d lamps in 0 
was burnt to the ground. 





i 


the 


aa 


oe i 


pho is 


She bad un simile 
and thoug 


ith it, 


i 
A 
is 


wri 


a: 
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was sho 
the officer, who understands her language, and is 6 
man in England who does ; itr Ine Gonsalenl eat ty 
Janguago, Sho seemed unoasy. The Princess enquired - 
tho matter. Sho snid sho wanted to go homo and 


her 
for she could not dine at saat fet cay 


oom, put on hor a headdress, a damask potticoat, and a mantle 
Set ona til cacy etl aeniataen cea ae Beh 


wit Be. had Soe aimealty to soaks tes show besioo | 
we been is true as to juimanx, whic 

aes i that this women shoal discover auch mar) 
vente. She has her aon with her, who is extremely like ber 
about olght years old. Another boy is just come over, he 
brought in another ship, but taken prisonor at the same time. 
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eaeateeys 2a ‘Handbook to the Eastern Counties (Norfolk). 
peat By Walter Rye. London,'1485, 


— Lowestoft. By John Greaves Nall. 

i House. A 

‘ On Newich, Aero EiGieses 
for Better for Worse, By the Same. London, 


among the Castles and Convents of Norfolk. By 
London, 1857. 
"East Anglia, By the Rev. Robert Forby. 


on the Fauna of Norfolk. By the late Rey. 

Ley ee oe oes 
Norfotk Broads ‘ivers. By wristop! vies, 
_ Edinburgh and London, 1884. 


LK, unlike its sister county of Suffolk, is, if any- 
‘too rich in historical materials, The volumes at 
our article do not represent a tenth part of the 

ac might have bron quoted to illustrate our subject. 

n and antiquities, as well as the history and folk- 

‘most interesting county, have been more or less 


iat the first mAh 


ee thousand sketches, prints and engravings, 
Bresy chest of antiquarian interest to be 
pee ‘or this magnum opus—a triumph of 
are indebted to the ‘the indefatigable labour of « 

n, the late Mr, Dawson Turner, who was for 

& partner in Garney’s Bank at Yarmouth, After 
‘volumes were papebeeed at a considerable sum 
Library; and though it is possible that the 
are pp chiely the work of Dace Tee s friend 








J.J. Colman, Las recontly been printed, entitled 
of writers nd ecto Nee 
Corman 


118 Norfolk. 
Cotman and other local amateurs, have no great artistic 
their own, their general interest and value are unc 


as ntations of scenes and monuments 
too liable to change or disapy nee, wal 
In any case, Blomefield’s History, though valuable as a bo) 
of reference, can hardly be packed within the limits of = 
bag; and the tourist—or, for the matter of that, the Norio 
man who wishes to know something of the monuments and 
treasures of his county—will prefer the familiar and conve 
red-covered +Handbook to the Eastern Counties,” which 
perfect mine of interesting nnd accurate information, | 
there is hardly a detail worth recording—whether fats | 
a celebrated picture, or a historical event—that has — 
ubiquitous observation of the editor; and only those 
gone over the same ground can ‘iate the Inbour involy 
in such a compilation, or the difficulty of selecting appropria 
matter from the almost too abundant store of materiale, | 
For the student who wishes to aa the history of ¢ 
county in ter detail, there is the * His 
Mr. alter Heys interesting 
and this again may be supplemented by Dr, Jessopp's * Dioces: 
History,’ by his excellent pictures of raral life in Aria 
hy his monograph (if that be the tenn) set Edward Walpole, 
louse,’ “The Fauna 
Norfolk have been exhaustively treated both in e1 
classics] work and in a volume compiled by a former 
of Eccles, Mr, Richard Lubbock, a most intelligent and pai 
observer of wild life—who has practically done for the 
of the Broads what Gilbert White did for his own 
Selborne. The archmologist again may visit the 
castles and convents under the guidance of Mr. Harrod, 
over the pages of Nall and Forby, if he wishes to study 
Innguage and local traditions; and lastly, if he needs 
refreshment for mind and body, he cannot do better 
a yacht at Wrosham or Coltishall and explore the Bare a 
Waveney, with their contiguous Broads, auspice Tewera—wi 
Mr. Christopher Davies as his guide and pilot. ci 
Icis the *variety’ of Norfolk scenery, as descri 
in an often-quoted passage, which makes it so attractive 
a stranger, for it certainly has none of the bold and 
Pictresqueness of North Wales, the Highlands, or the count 
of the Peak. But, though mountains are wanting, there 
hardly any other phase of an English landscape that may 2 
he found in this land of Crome and Constable, To the nor} 
along the breezy heights near Cromer and Trimmingharm, the 


ll 





fl 


Fills 





g 
2 





10 


south and south-west, near 
Brecks,'—a vast expanse of 
broom, the latest haunt of 


the landscape have altered 


dolls, and patches primera pret teacromtbnrp 
iM ol wl still 
and where Lavengro may have 
Tore of the Romany. Nor must we forget the old- 
of the county towns, such as Lynn, Yarmouth, and 
ch itself, with their streets but little 
fifteenth century, with their many gables 
wed red-tiled roofs, and here and there an old 
‘with its sign of wrought-iron work, and its court- 
ig! 5 

many aspects of a Norfolk land- 
must indeed be wanting in imagination who 
one and all of them Bie ho for bis 
matter of fact, the three great lish landscape 
/ next to Turner, are all of them connected 
‘Two of them, Gainsborough and Constable, 
joining county, and the third, * old Crome— 
¢ man with the brown coat and top-boots’—was 
of the famous Norfolk School, Year after year, he 
and nied one scene after another among 

ys of his native county, i i 

next door to geni 





Wwinter exhibition of 1878, whea twenty 


“a 
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seven of his works were exhibited at ‘he: Bowalt 
that any notice was taken of the PRT 
native city; and it is characteristic of Rote ores 
thot Crome’s name is not even mentioned in hs Rawal es 


ana ae a artists are eagerly sought for and have a 
high seack value; but, as the Editor of the Handbook justly 
reimari 


* Their well-desurved fume hus come too lute, Hud it been 
it had been kind—a tithe of the ‘ition their Tabours 
received of recent years would ‘pave glasidened the hearts of those 
faitlfel students of naturo, had it boen accorded before their hands 


It is impossible within the limits of these pages to do more 
than glance at a few of the more striking features of the History 
of Norfolk. Those who wish for fuller details must refer to 
the third volume of Blomefield, to Mr. Walter Rye’s History, 
and to the excellent summary in the Handbook. 

Norfolk in Domesday Book had a larger population than any 
other English county—a fact which caplaina ihe smallatee Ohta the 
“handreds’ and the unusually large number of parish churches. 
Of the 1300 lordships or manors into which the county was 
then divided, no less than 187 were held by Hugh aoe} 
descendants, the Earls of Norfolk, proved the farce 
most turbulent barons of the feudal ages. peer i 
kings i in their own county, with the Tights of ‘free warren, 
assize, and gallows,’ and from their castles of Norwich, 
Bipmiinghamn and Bungay set the royal authority at 
defiance. = ee Ae IAN aut fall of admiring 
their personal cl aracter—< vir insignis,’ *vir PRs 
delicous,’ and so forth; and Blomofield, in his account of 
Forncet, their principal lordship, gives story after to 
illustrate their pride and independence. The tithe 

from the Bigods to the Brothertons, from the Brothertons 
a Mowbrays; and finally Sir Robert Howard married the 
beiness of, the. lnst-named family, and thus ‘ rose 
saltum from simple chivalry to ducal position’ It is from 
gallant soldier that the t Dake traces his. preneii 
though (we believe) his bes fic not own a single acre in 


the ean fm whic be taki ie, he guar i 
| 
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inl bearings of the four illustrious families of 

is toa certain extent the lineal representative. 
_s bp rp in the French wars, and many 
distinguished knights, by their vassals and retainers, 
Edward TL, eked Henry V. in that victo- 


Beauchamp, Calthorpe, Waldegrave, Paston, 
Heese d in the ehro- 
, who built the 
jioned in Shakespeare's pla Sr 

i in 08 's ani 
one of the finest besoae Hi Norfolk 
of Lord We ind Sir Simon Felbrigg, 
to Richard IL. Kimberley’s ancestor, 
also fought at Agincourt; the silver hilt 
bis sword is still preserved at Kimberley Hall, and the 


a longer list of distinguished service. 
flour and Agincourt; he was made a 

of the Garter for his gallant conduct in the caj 
worsted ‘the brave Dunois’ at the bate 


lly he served under the Regent Bedford, 
who fled at Patay before the Maid of 
lived at Caister Castle like a grand 

and we are told, as an instance of his 

ed 


n lrooms, 
id in the most despotic fashion, and was accustomed 

cherd or Whyteberd ; that ys to say, by God or the 

f that mo man or woman in it should disobey his orders. 
ce of some dispute as to the terms of Sir John 
Caister was besieged and taken by the Duke of 

with an army of three thousand headed 

neipal noblemen of the county, who appear to 

the lawfal heirs (the Pastons) as upstarts and 

r the Dake’s death, however, Caister reverted 

on, and there his family remained till the end 

4, when they removed to Oxnead. It 

te nm Hall, near Mundesley, that most 
*Paston Letters’ were written, which throw such 


| curious 





Vu 


how 
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a curious light on the balf-barbaric character of the times—the 
feuds, the lawsuits, and the bitter Pht” dais hy tne en 
who did not scruple to enforce their claims by the 
Thanks, however, to the isolated ition of the county, 
took no active es the Barons’ iaror ine Wary 
the Roses. No parliaments were held here in these 
Heats kaa fought in the confines ied 
and the county was spared the pillage and 
marked the track of a feudal army, 
Bat a more terrible visitor than war itself was that virulent 
form of an Oriental plague known as the Black Death, which 
en away half the population of the county in 1848, Two- 
is at least of the P Norfolk parishes were vacated by their 
rectors in this fatal year; twenty-one religious houses lost their 
rulers; and a record Selenide in the Guildhall states that 
57,000 persons died in aNoceich alone, Rega and Lynn 
suffered in jon, and throughout the county pest-houses: 
were built, ae pits pees to bury the lead. 
culture was at a standstill, for landlords and tenants were 
smitten down alike; the harvest rotted on the ground; * 
and cattle strayed through the fields, and there was nome 
who could drive them.’ An indirect consequence of this awful 
visitation was the scarcity of labour and general poverty 
and discontent, aggravated by the imposition of the pol 
It was not long belore ‘a flame of rebellion spread | through tho 
south and east of England from Kent to East Anglia’; and, in 
eset Wat Tyler found his counterpart in Jo! oof the 


of Norwich, The si of this abortive rising ‘ing of 
poate is told by Froiesrt, bat at greater length 

le Walsiogham, Blineelf a Norfolk man, Litester is bl 
of peasants, armed with scythes and bill-hooks, were Moet 
attacked on North Walsham Heath by Henry de Spenser, the 
warlike Bishop of Norwich, who had ridden over with a few 
archers from Stamford, gathering troops as he went along: 
The Bishop spurred on in front of his men, and was the first 
to leap the barricade behind which the rebels had entrenched 
themselves, ‘grinding his teeth like a wild boar, and sparing 
neither himself nor his enemies —stabbing one, 
another, and knocking down a third,’ The rebels were scat 
tered and cut down, and Litester was hung upon the spot 
from the nearest tree. ‘The Bishop heard his confession, and 
by virtue of his office absolved him, and, to show some pity, 
for the man’s misfortunes, went with him to the 
Kett’s rebellion—a far more formidable out! 
place nearly two centuries later, is told at great | 


Hu 
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and by Froude; bat this episode 
history of Norwich, and needs no 


rs penises 

im, mi it) cow 

to the faith of "Dholr forefathers. ae 
threats of attainder and impri 


ichouses, and the De Greys of 
Roman Catholics. Tisliytswn 


and chambers, concealed in the roof or 
abounded in a old ner oes Sees 
constantly passing to and fro between Norfc 
John ered was harboured both at Cossey a 
fn 1588. Southwell, the son of a Norfolk a 
tender and pathetic (as some think) of all the 
octs, after being tortured thirteen times, was 
Preoealls cost and an Citing ce case aN 
. |, another young missionary w 
at Lynn, when aay e Strange suhtedd him 
husband, however, had him givea up to 
as condemned on the evidence of a single witness, 
at Norwich in 1616, Few can read without 
e's description of the death of Campian. The 
— 
u quartered. A of blood spirted on the 
SE Bary Walvals: to whan it come as a 
‘Walpole, converted on the spot, becamo a Jesuit, 
tho same fate on tho same spot.” 
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sufferings of the ardent young enthusiast, who bad been thus 
inkled by the blood of the martyred Campian; bat it is 
os an exhaustive and highly interesting 
débacle, the upheaval and general dissolution of 
followed the suppression of the monasteries and 
a the ebay Froude alo prsespe = his 
e anarchy fanation of religi 
Universities, Sat state were chopped to 
hatchets; college libraries were plundered and 
divinity schools were planted with cabbages, and Ox! 
dresses dried their linen in the Schools of Art.’ Dr, . 
fills in the details of the picture with eacial reference 
own county, and tells us Low a twentieth part of the | 
in Norfolk was given to creatures of the Court soles 
foreigners; how the churches were ruined and 
how the chantries of the trade guilds, where masses 
sung and alms collected for the poor since the 
Plantagenets, were closed and abandoned; bow the 
were driven from their cloisters; and men of 
paneeties rity and turned pee te beech ibe, ] 
ir Henr: man, it was not lon, fore the ji 
Haaria fl. tod these despoilers of Church propane and 
gives a list of the ‘late owners’ of abbey-lands fo’ 
who are extinct or decayed or thrown out by misfortunes. 
grievous accidents.” 


Although they clung tenaciously to their old religion, t 
Boman Catholic fauiilice in. Norfolk stowed ao disposition to 
tamper with Soren they responded as readily to the eall made 


upon them in 1585 for the national defence as their 
neighbours. The train-bands were called out and 
incessantly ; 9,000 able-bodied men were ready to take 
at a moment's notice; forts were erected at Lynn, Yarmoutl 
and every harbour along the coast, for there was a belief 
on an old tradition that Weybourne, where men-of-war 
ride at anchor close to shore, might probably be chosen 
place of landing; and guns were mounted and beacons erected 
on every commanding height, But before pith Bier) 
danger bad passed away; and all that Norfo! wo 
Armada was the scattered remnant of the great fleet 
northwards to the Orkneys, with Drake in hot pursuit. 

jorfolk, like the rest of England, stoutly refosed to pay 
ship moncy in 1628, although it was ostensibly vila 
provide for the defence of the Eastern coast; and 
storm broke, hardly a hand was held up for the king.’ 
two of the twelve Norfolk members of 





ee the Parliament. It 


¢ Puritan leaders in n house still standing on the 

then belonged to John Carter, the father of 
in ut the tradition which points out an 
room as the scene of a long and dis- 


mofo after the ever 
aeesel at Delft, with two other friends, 
to a traitor’s death 





Protector be 


made 
worth recording ia the later history of the 
pt the stubborn character os erie eto 
in Shaoag Matt a 





: 
hat doabtful  suthority) sees cost Sir Robert 
Castle Ri ‘shared with Old Sarum the 


of rotteneat pre rotten boroughs,” 
forms Bil The fifty original burgesses 
petecetiino: tes) who each returned a 








ee 


i 
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. Bishop Herbert de Losinga founded the three 
priories of Lynn, Yarmouth, and Norwich. ‘Twenty- 
ep ieecetieteg ents cessber Sool aporascs, toe 
5 ir num im a 

as we see them now, are insignificant and disaj 
g- Bromholme, Thetford, and Castle Acre cannot 
with Tintern, Fountains, or Melrose. Of St. Benet’s 


ait 


i 


at said to have been outed ny Canute, only the 
and a Ly remain, the great priory at 

East Dereham, bly built by the Saxon king Boe 
Rothing is left seis the so-called well of Saint With- 
urgha, once famous for its miraculous virtues. Not a trace 
remains of Horning Abbey, which, according to Blomefield, 
‘@wned lordships in more than sixty towns and vill of 
the largest and stateliest of them all—there 

is little left but eee the fragments of the chancel arch, 
and part of the of refectory. The visitor who gazes 


‘on these mouldering and ivy-grown ruins in the ancient Close 
finds it difficult to realize that here formerly stood the famous 
shrine of Our Lady, to which pilgrims thronged along ‘the 
’s Way’ in almost greater numbers than to Canterbury 
Waldogbam Priory was enriched by a succession of 
benefactors, and was endowed by one ee 

irgin 


Any 
! 


offerings more precious (so Ascham thought) than 
famous sanctuary of the Three Kings at Cologne, 
the eyes of even the sceptical Erasmus— It so 
ittered with jewels, gold, and silver that it seemed to be the 
is.’ No less than eight of our kings came here at 

times to pray for aid and deliverance. Henry LIL. 
the Virgin's intercession during the Barons’ Wars; 
‘VIL sent his banner and a silver image of himself to 
the shrine ; Queen Catherine offered up thanks before 
tbe altar after the yaa Flodden ; seen seeder to Sir 
Henry Spelman) Henry Vill. bimsclf walked here barefooted 
from East Barsham and hung a chain of gold round the 
gugis neck, But all these benefactions and acts of piety 
not save Walsingham from the fate of the other mona- 
steries at the Reformation. The priory was dissolved, and the 


t 
i 


f 







: possesses no less than 735, having, 
‘more than Yorkshire, although the area of the latter 
‘times as great. It is obviously impossible to do 
more 


| 
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more than glance at a few of their characteristic fe 

may be noticed that while there are several fine 

Norman and Early English work (notably in Ni 

dral, Yarmouth, and Wymondham), the largest per ax. 

as the stateliest edifices belong to the Perpendicular period, are 

were built by wealthy merchants and Trade Guilds. In mare 

of them a) that curious combination of flint and stox 

known as ‘ Hush work, wrought and chiseled into! 

varied designe. The round towers, of which there are_ 

this county, are also peculiar to East Anglia; there are forty 

in Snffolk, but only filteen in all the rest of England, ; 
Nowhere, spain is there such a eee of fine 

as in the Norfolk churches. Even in remote 

Cawston and Salle, we find open roofs 

with outspread wings and elaborately-carved bosses 

stalls, Sometimes, as at Swaffham, the angels carry the 

symbols of the Passion; or sometimes, as at Fincham 
atwell, they alternate with fiends or monks with the 

demons grinning horribly, as if in derision of the sacred e 

The number of wood screens is another noticeable fester, 

These have usually their lower panels painted with the figure 

of saints or martyrs, or the four doctors of the Latin Chur 

‘The figures are boldly drawn aod painted io green and red of 

various shades on a dull brown ground. The * 

and elaborate of a Zl the screen of Ran 

into numerous panels with the figures of Aj 

each with his appropriate emblem, and fs eer 

German artists, probably of the school of Albert Py 

Edmund, with bis arrows, is naturally a frequent and familiag 

figures and on more than one screen appears the likeness 

Sir John Schorn, who had » shrine at North Marston, neat 

Windsor, though it may be doubted if he was ever canonised bz 

a Pope. He is represented as holding a boot under his arm 

into which (or from which) he is squeezing « blood-red imp 

sup; to be the demon of gout or ague. T 

the walls of many churches may be seen the a8 

mural paintings—half obliterat time or defaced and 

late] Ep dliceege. Many of then haya Ibean cascnatiaes 

illustrated in the Norfolk *Archwologia, as well asin Mr. Dawses 

‘Turner's superb copy of Blomefield’s * Norfolk's and even — 

their present forlorn condition they are often singularly 

ing both in their subjects and design, At West 

instance, the whole of the space between twa of | 

windor bout twelve feet) is filled by an elaborate | 

the Day of Judgment, with Our Lord seated in the h 
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of John the Baptist. The numerous jie td are all 
ee cocker. 
erence unobservant tourist in this county cannot fail 


A in dub tas shee ee Seiate of 
, the Black Death consequent lecrease ol 
eo prey) in Norwich ‘her were allowed to fall 


et Genred in the time of Henry Vit the choir was 
the Enrl ot Sussex, who carried off the 


“Materials, together rk the marble gravestones of his ancestors, 
‘in onder to pave the hall and Kitchen of his new hoose. ‘The 
‘Brand chancel of Cromer church was blown up with gunpowder, 
Seadoo te ps as the local tradition would have it, but by 
jee sally fraod Lady Chupel of Noreich 
tam orwich 
Naan ok we ff bod win distaaatlad In 
tiaten The we work of destruction, begun at the 
det renewed doring the Ci ‘ars; and the 
ri - fa ah eae athedral, and 
Bishop’ jis * Has leasure,” was repeated 
be church in the county. A special commission 
of Manchester was appointed, and the noto~ 
ata after church with = 
destroyii al it was most ous and 
Ruiciletoestioe, sod pee dst 
the crosses on the steeples. So thoroughly ‘did 
t and his followers do their work that fifty 
are ssid to have been broken up and sold to 
iths, and aly aiftmssocauttlatel fragments 
now 
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now remain of the countless windows once filled with paintes 












lass. 

The most interesting ‘ antiquities’ of Norfolk—the remains 
of the *Castles and Convents'—have been thoroughly 
and described by Mr. Harrod. Castle Kising, near 
Lyon, is one of the three great castles built about the same 
date and on the same plan, and is encircled by ay 
earthworks, similar to those round the great Keep at Norwi 
‘Then comes a mont, and in the centre rises a massive Norman 
keep with walls three yards in thickness. It is interesting 
historically as taving been the chief residence for 
years of ‘Dao Isabella, the ‘She Wolf of France,’ the 
death of her paramour, Mortimer, Bur it is certain this queea 
‘was not kept a close prisoner (as is generally imposed); for we 
bear of her visit Windsor, Berkhampstend, Pontefract, and, 
other places; and she finally died at Hertford Castle, and wat 
buried in the chapel of the Grey Friars in Newgate, where 
the remains of Mortimer had been carried twenty 
previously, The Archbishop of Canterbury officiated, and the 
king himself was present at the funcral of ‘bis dearest mother,” 
as he chose to term her. Castle Rising was formerl: see 
of strength and importance, but at the present day it i 
® picturesque ruin, and nothing more; no trace is left @ 
the numerous buildings—the halls, the galleries, the chapel 
and the guests’ lodgings—which once filled the ae 
There is only the empty shell of the great keep itself, 
merely contained the guard-room or armoury on the upper floo 
and the kitchen and dungeons beneath. i 

Norfolk has few castellated mansions of the sixteenth centur 
remaining, but Oxburgh is a perfect example of the 
It dates irom the reign of Edward IV, and still belongs @ 
the Bedingfields, as it did when Queen Elizabeth was the) 
ancestor's prisoner. It is surrounded by a moat 50 fee 
broad, and traversed by a drawbridge which lends to a gram 
entrance tower 80 feet high, with octagonal turrets and 
ways on both sides. Only three sides of the court, round 
the house was built, are standing, for the fine old Goths 
Benieetoesnall which filled the south side was pulled down — 
1775. The interior of this fine old building is as int : 
the outside, for there is a priest's hiding-bhole concealed in t 
iiickness cliche walle; a elog's root above: fiaigeenaaaaan 
with ancient tapestry, and a marvellous quilt of green vel=? 
and gold, said to have been worked by Mary Queen of 
and * Bees of Hardwick.’ But few houses have been so 
tunate as Oxburgh, and it is to be regretied that the 
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magnificent old library’ described Dibdia, who revellot 
among the stately folios collected by Mattaire. 

About the same date as Blickling may be mentioned 
Raynham Hall, near Fakenham, the ancient home of the 
Townshends. It is one of the finest extant examples of 


belong. 
ing to well-knowa Norfolk families—Astley, Vere, Corbet, 
eee followed the fortunes of Lord Vee to the Nether- 
lands in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Houghton is one of the show places of Norfolk, but more 
from its associations with the past than from any merit in the 
house itself, which is a gloomy stone building, with nothing 
attractive in its vast rooms and galleries except the exquisite 
carvings by Grinling Gibbons. But it was bere that Sir 
Robert Walpole passed every hour that he could spare from 
office, keeping open house for months together and in 
relays of visitors at his famous hunting 
boisterous manners, his serene good temper, it must be 
added, his coarse wit and unbounded drinking capacities, 
endeared him to the Squire Westerns of the Deigtboeioets 
and the memory of their convivial meetings is preserved 

the huge punch glasses in the china closet and by a | 
little room at the back of the servants’ hall called “the Soe. | 
Hole,’ where the drunken footmen were left till they were sober ~ 
enough to attend upon their masters. Sir Robert was never 
happier than when thus acting the character that became 
him best—the jovial country squire—checking his tenants™™” 
accounts in the agent's room on the ground-floor, where may bee 
still seen a map of the estate drawn by his own hands, ox 
looking after his beech groves and ing their growtky 
with the ancient trees in ‘Sir Jeffrey’s Walk,’ or driving about 
the country in a peaiaees gig, still preserved in a lumber~ 
room above the stables. 

It was the prayer of Sir Robert, as recorded on the founda- 
tion stone of his house, that ‘after its master had long soioyel 
it to perfection and to a mature old age, his children's ¢ 





; Doctors of 

the Church '=priced then at 3,500.—which were sold by 
heartless spendthrift and lost for ever to the nation. f 
Walpole himself detested Houghton, and rarely went 
except to visit his constituents at Lynn, Even 
| time, the society of the country squires—' moun- 

‘roast beef roughly hewn into the outlines of 

i only Joes! distasteful to him than the inquisitive 
his ‘ancient Aunt Hamond.’ After Sir Robert's 
sits naturally became more infrequent than ever to 
such bitter memories of the past and present. 
‘had crowded upon trouble in these later years, for 
Walpole’s career of reckless extravagance had ended in 
the ruin and extinction of the family seemed 
‘Tt was from Houghton that Horace Walpole dated 








case, at all events, the saying of 
the Chief Justice, has held good that 

ially descends on the family of a 

fore it fear of their ile becoming 

ls passing to a strai Ikham owes 

almost its ised to that Riis of farmers, Coke 
first Earl of Leicester; for his energy and 

med the barren wastes round Holkham— 

#3 es teens rich pasture lands and fields 

fn be ps. Almost every improvement in modern 


agricalvare | 
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agriculture originated in his Norfolk farms: top 
sowing, thorough drainage, free asa of mack! 0 
the four-course ieee is rightly olen basis ¢ 





every detail of farm-work. ‘I bave seen him writes 
Arthur Young, ‘and the Inte Duke of ons 
she} 's smock, work all day, and not quit the ail! 


tlarkness forced them to dinner.’ He was a liberal as well a3 
judicious Inndlord, spending no less than 100,000J. om cots 
and farm buildings, and he had his reward in the " 
rental from his estates and the good will and affection of hi) 
tenantry. Among other useful works, Coke planted no les 
than a thousand acres of woodland, and actually lived to see + 


is fame 
furmer extended far beyond the limits of his own 
and at the annual sheep-shearing—held at Holkham 


igners of distinction, Ei tks breed ‘cored exetee ened 


Anglia. 

The house st Holkham was built by Coke after an Italia 
design ; and though fastidious critics may complain that thi 
design is ‘an ingenious puzzle’ and serves only to show ‘th 
perverse ingenuity of the architect,’ it is impossible nots 
admire the stately frontage, and the strength and solidity of th 
building itself, which rests upon arched and vaulted rooms an 
has os many bricks below as al 
full of statues and famous pictures ; but Reteoesd two of 
most interesting objects to a visitor are of 
woodcocks killed by Chantrey at one shot and afterwards carve 
by him in marble, which have been the subj petty 
than man can sumber ; and Gainsborough’s portrait of Co 
himself, dressed in the long boots, broad-brimmed hat, aa 
shooting-jacket of the period in which he presented a petit 
from his county, praying George III. to oI 
independence of the American colonics, Grand, however, 
Holkbam undoubtedly is, there is a sense of loneliness a. 
isolation in the vast park, especially on the side of the == 
marshes that stretch towards Wells; and Coke hin F 
other great landowners, was sensible of the solitude of = 

‘It is « melancholy thing to stand alone in or 
own county. My nearest neighbour is the King of | 
7 am Giant of Giant Castle, and hare eaten 
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een It may be added that, like a true son of Norfolk, 
ge was as keen a sportsman as be was a farmer, and was 


princely 


twice a week, and 





and the recuperative qualities of the 
added that, according to compete 


in proportion to the arable 
is remarkably good, and the red~ 
place at agricultural show: 
beef that is sent to Smithfield at Christmas. 
ds flavour and quality, is only inferior to the 
ind Southdown; but the old raed of black-faced 
) formerly fed by thousands on the salt marshes 
is almost extinct. 
it 
i huniles will 
ew muest in the next county,” 
‘Toe 


— 


Norfolk. 
The oldest, and next to Norwich (which we 
interesti 


y St. Margaret's 


us are hardly to be surpassed in Ei 
of iscedappavire which 


way to the Virgicle shrine at Walsingham, 


lace of considerable importance even in 
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eens and burgesses. But, whoever gave the wo 
eee ccerataty not Paar’ de lege teoshar? ee 

bs we hare ssid stands on the borders of the Marshland, 

times more than once suffered severely from inun- 

Thus we read gaat ‘in 1570, oll Marabland was so 

Wes sis Magdelon Bridge Un Wiggendele's 

to m Bridge us 

iia ie the sea broke in with such violence that the 

an enormous sum in those 


rotected by banks and a 


itself is no ee a pestilential swamp de- 
writers, where the half-starved fen men, 

sie in mud hots thatehed with reed, 

of geese, or ed in their 

nd to i in winter 

{as Fuller puts it) 

So early as the reign of 

000 acres were reclaimed by Corne- 


Nene, and = elaborate system of embank= 

ensured perfect drainage for the whole of 

known as ‘ the Bedford level.” Nowadays, to nse 

motto ‘on the maps of the reclaimed lands, 
the Jangh 


and Pere are 
‘alpole St. 


0 ere are the He 
ded with luggers and fishing-smacka; Yor 
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ancient ‘Rows,’ with their quaint and foreign aspect: 
venerable Church of St, Nicholas, with its spacious aisle 
yast churchyard crowded with grave-stones, beneath 
twenty, generations—a multitude whom no man can num! 
lie boried ; there is the Tolhouse, with its curious ba 
and Early English windows, dating from the 
Henry Il., where may still be scen ‘the dungeons or 
rooms down a ladder of ten steps,’ described by John Ho 
and probably the oldest prison cells in England; thi 
the Sar Hotel, « fine Elizabethan house, with a great 
staircase and a long, black wainscoted parlour, wi 
picture of Nelson by Keymer and the arms of the mer¢ 
venturers above the fireplace. And there still remai 
the South Quay some of those solidly built and roomy bh 
of the Tudor period, with elaborate mantelpieces and 
ceilings, where the merchants lived in much com! 
opulence, and displayed their taste in rare Lowestoft ebin 
pictures by Toniers and Rembrandt, 

Yarmouth, like Amsterdam, may be said to be ¢ built, 
herring bones,’ and even in Domesday Book the herring 
‘on this coast is mentioned as the most important of ma) 
rights, But from the first the fishery Inboured under 
disadvantages and drawbacks. The harbour was six 
destroyed or choked with sand by the fary of the an 
times had to be renewed and dredged out ati 
umtil at length in 1560 a permanent haven, which has 
frequently strengthened and improved since that date, 
formed by the perseverance of the citizens. Then there) 
fierce spirit of rivalry, frequently resulting in bloodshed, be 
the Yarmouth fishermen and those of the Cinque Ports 
neighbours at Lowestoft; while across the water, the I 
for many centuries, took the lion's share both of the fisher 
the prone until their fleet was destroyed by Blake in the 
of the Commonwealth. A more amicable feeling 
sequently between the Yarmouth fishermen and their fi 
neighbours; and the ‘Dutch Sunday, a relic of the 
famous * Free Fair, survived till Jate in the last 
at the beginning of the herring fishery in September, a 
Dutch seagate would sail up the are uid lie moored aloy 
Qoays, attracting crowds of sightseers from all the 
round, It was from Yarmouth that Admiral Duncan 
1797 just before he defeated the Dutch fleet at Cam 
anil it was here also that Nelson landed after two of his 
brilliant victories—the Nile and nhagen, On th 
occasion the Corporation presented him with the freed 
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on his taking the onth, the town clerk admonished 
the book in your right hand, my Lord.’ ‘That,’ 
1, “is at Teneriffe” The Doric column erected 
“the hero's memory, with its haughty inscription, ‘Lum 
terrarum universus reformidabat, towers above the haven, 
e tomb of Themistocles overlooka the Bay of Salamis. 
; ‘Yarmouth Roads’ are the only safe anchorage between 
the Thames and the Humber, and no part of the En; ‘coast is 
» to vessels, especially the headland of Winterton 
; it miles from Yarmouth itself. ‘There is always 
with a gale from the north-east of ships foundering 
‘om the rocks which fringe the * Devil's Throat,’ near Cromer, 
@ being stranded on the flat shores near Wells, Two great 
Masters of fiction, Defoe and Dickens, have described the fury 
of astorm on the Norfolk coast ; and their descriptions are, even 
unhappily, only too well authenticated by actual facts. 
rom when there was only # solitary light on the roof of 
Cremer hundreds of vessels were lost annually on this 
Past of the coast ; and the Lords of the Manor derived no in- 
°Onsiderable income from ‘the wrack of the sea’ In 1692, no 
1 140 colliera were driven ashore and wrecked in a 
and 1, seamen perished ; and even in modern 
rt uses and lightships bave multiplied, 
Teturas showed that this coast was ible 
yn half the annual wrecks in the United gdom. 
along these cliffs, which sometimes soar 
ater mark, sees everywhere traces of the 
les und the destruction wrought by the 
the sea, Huge masses of the undercliff 
| in picturesque rain beneath him; more than one 
disappeared bodily beneath the waves, and only a 
tower remains to mark the spot. The very 
of old ship timber; and, as suppoved, 
is the commonest and most familiar form of dea 
id fishermen in the seaside villages between Lyan 
‘It would not be difficult,’ says a writer, * to 
who have lost fathers and husbands, sons and 
the same way, one after another.’ The local 
superstitions are usually connected with perils 
= ide fetelalcing yuma "a hake (when tha nova 
huge dog ‘Shuck,’ who haunts the coast between 
ad, rushes from the shore up a lane called 
gs death during the yearto all he meets, At 
is a still more curious legend, narrated! a0 
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+A little way out to seu, there ix PEG fel 

Stare ane tho captain of some ol 
lopdcyes ‘onoe, the fishormen 

wee Se the eee ond turn which way they will the voice is in 


pases eects oaths is sure to follow. 


The soil of Norfolk, ns well as its ako projecting coast-line, 
has always been attractive to birds wo 
waterfowl af every description ; than distinct 
one time or another been observed and identi- 








eae ony the birds ironed & Sir Theos Browne ia 
list of L671 were to be found in Norfolk at the 
this century, with the exception of the spoonbill and ie 
cormorant. But of recent years there has been a rapid dimina- 
tion of the Iarger and rarer varictics. The reclamation of the 
ee the steam Sear ls, the introduction of rail- 

ays, the influx of tourists, and it may be added the mania for 

collecting eggs and specimens, have all contributed to the 
pen extinction of many species, while others are rapidly 
iy The great bustard, as hnge as an albatross, and 
looking like a red deer in the distance, i is no longer seen on the 
heaths near Attleborough and ‘Thetford; the peregrines, which 
used to harry the pigeons’ on the spires of Nee 
have long i capastad three heronries (we believe) 
are left in the Sena poetics the bitteros that the 
reod beds about Hickling and Heigham no longer startle 
a ae with their discordant cries and ek ‘appear- 

wen the ruffs and reeves, so dear to the gastronomist, 

have most disappeared from the Broads ; while oats are grown 
on Buckenham Marsh, where, in 1816, no less than 123) 
were killed in one day by the same gun. But there are 
many varieties of birds leit to delight the naturalist as well as 
the man, especially in the noighbourhood of the Broads. 
Marah harriers co ‘ Neat nice plovers and 

ibes, coots, teal and mallard, are still numerous 5 
Hareb Broad and Scoulton Mere swarm with ] 


ls; and in winter some of the best wilfow] rr 
inglund is to be found on Broad ai eye 


















where, op one occasion (so Mr. Lubbock tells as), an ancient 
fisherman, ‘with a mighty piece which he “OW 


Peggy,” 
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century. The race meetings at 
lings oft 





e 
i 
: 
| 
i 
i 


reputation, and dogs are no longer trained as 
* to attract the rabbits on the warrens by 
uaint antics; the decoys for wildfowl, once so numerous, 
1’ ‘mallard have been taken at a single haul, have 
Ss ey oneal ions ; and it may be 
> if there are many survivors herald rave ofiEon 
{tn who carned a livelihood from one year’s end to the other 
itm the manner so happily described by Mr. Lubbock :— 
Wheo I | Broads, I found hero ond thers on 
the Americans would call 
imost_enti 
pool by 
islands in it wore 
extremity hie ultima 


‘they could not get beyond 
ined ines Bier tinal ant 


‘vicissil 
his day's reed-cutti 


at nightfall, waiting for the fi 
Fern ene opearoaten Sik the det 
his floot of 
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corner near his cottage, 4ni began to arrive, and he was often 
sad pon to axesios his teal iets ou a eo oe Le 
to and fro, By the end of September good snipe shooting was 
ly to be met with in hie neighbourhood; and his accurate 
wledge of the marshes, his unassuming humour, and zeal in 
providing sport for those who employed him, made him very mneh 
Reng afias nae aporting guide, by roipe shots en eee 
his knowledge of the habits of different birds enabled him to give 


useful information to those who collected them.’ 
Roughly Dirt , the Broads, which we have mentioned 


isburgh, Norwich, and Lowestoft, varying much in 
their size and aspect, large sheets of water, such a= 
Hickling or Wroxham, to comparatively small such 


as Filby or Stalham; and while some are as 

radiant in the sunshine as Windermere itself, others are as 
sombre and desolate as ‘Hurl Mere,’ where Armadale firet 
encountered the terrible Miss Gwilt. The Broads have attracted 


praised in consequence; for it must be admitted that the 
scenery along the rivers which lead to them, such as the Bure 
or Waveney, reminds us of a Dutch landscape, and cannot be 
compared with that of the Wyo or Thames. For mile after 
mile the stream is bordered by tall reeds or lines of 

with flat green pastures stretching as far as the eye can reach, 
while the only objects that break the endless sumeness of the 
sky-line are the brown sails of the wherries, the windmills that 
drain the marshes, or the tower of a distant charch, with here 
and there in the foreground a few reed-thatched a 
ruined abbey, or an old-fashioned fishing-inn. But, if the 
rivers are monotonous, the lakes themselves have uestion- 
ably a charm that is all their own, and have some right to be 
described as ‘one of the strangest and loveliest of 
sature which an inland landscape, not only of Norfolk bat of 
all Englond, can show.’ Firstly, there is the absolate stillness, 
the silence as if of an enchanted land, broken only by the 


a 
light and colour in the atmosphere itself, and the : 

essed halons cubed (er Use eee EE the water; a 

lastly, there is the luxuriant vegetation fringing the shores. 
“On either sido is a dense wall of omerald-green reeds from 

to ten feet high. Then come the yellow iris flowers, tall ending 

rushes and bulrushes, the sweet sedge with its mat 


i 
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| feathery grasses in such variety that, ‘stand up to 
eet te Jou may tay cs deen a ra wet 

8 16 looawst 
es Mesice a woody aiphtiadat und, 
han a nen won ter, alte’ vy aly , of the 


wsweet,—thoso aro what make 
Secs panoramas of kaleidoscopic beauty” 


Tf Norfolk cannot claim any poets or historians of the first 
» she ean at least bonst of a long series of mon of letters, 
all in their day, who have left their mark ee 
Se ‘She may claim a share in our first didactic 
renee wheas “Five Hundred Good Points of 
nt is a Georgic written in a homely style, and avian 3 
Seine cee and it may be 
ae the permanency of local terms relative to the 
and that in the laries of Forby and Nall, 
Tusser is the authors most frequently quoted to justify or 
ills: aiccneer ‘incialism. Almost contemporary with 
Diamee# owns Joba Skelton, Rector of Dias, the friend of Erasmus 
and Caxton, and the Poct Laureate of three universities, His 
farious attacks on Wolscy, and his inexhaustible powers of 
rhyming and vituperation, have earned for him the title of the 
= sel elfen ella tnargy be named the 
Petrarch,—the gentle and chivalrous "Bard of Surrey, 
Who lived at are ee Mo, aot not far from Norwich; and the 
: s Jes enthusiast, Robert Southwell, who has been 
ptioned before. Matthew Parker, Joseph Hall, and Sir 
| Browne: to Norwich, But the county may 
Shadwell, who in 1681 succeeded Dryden ax 
and was mercilessly satirised in the ‘ Absalom 
‘8 monster of dulnoss and debauchery. 


Og, from a troason tavern rolling home, 

azn globe, nnd liquored every chink, 
Geotiy an it he sails behind his link 
‘With all hin bull, there’ nothing lost in Og, 
Por every inch that is not fool is rogue.’ 


of eeaoky savage attack, Shadwell was a witty 
dramatist, Several of his comedies, such as 
* and the * Virtuoso,’ are amusing and well 
d bis ‘Squire of Alsatia,’ which is a jargon of 
» is said to have suggested ‘The Adventures of 
faltor Scott, 
e associated with Norfolk in the last century. 
who was s frequent visitor at Yarmouth, ad 
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of forty-two made a. 
eccasion 


for one of Burke's nobl 
the western. 


that ill-omened measure which robbed 
‘Byon then, before 
while 


under Chatham, and 


She antg hes 
og diss z 
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tran; and the general ¢ in; ‘of the country, have 
Raccs taal to soften and Masnioabe tho terribly thei eotette 
known as the ‘Norfolk drant,’ which still, r, lingers 
among the wherry men and farm-labourers, and is clo ee 
pa and unpleasant to the ear as the ‘Suffolk 

‘orby notices what be calls ‘the tenuity of the vowel 
nunciation,’ as opposed to the sonorous 

h of Northern England, shown in such variations as 
¥ " (catch), ‘credle’ (cradle), ‘hin’ (hen), ‘Jinuary,’ &. 
There is a tendency to clip vowels short and to muddle 
together the syllables of two or three words: thus we have 
“duffus* for ‘dove-house,’ ‘ollus” for always’; and a boy will 
say, ‘M’aunt bod me g’into th’archard and call m’ 
thous’.’ The accent is also frequently laid upon the Inst 
syllable of such words as ‘exile, ‘positive,’ ‘envy’; but, as 

rebbishop Trench observes, the pronunciation is probably the 
ancient and correct one as retained by the lower not 
a barbarous perversion of language. 

Both the vocabularies quoted above peaay Nall’s—are 
most curious and instructive reading, They are rich in 
obsolete but expressive terms, never seen in print except ina 
provincial dictionary, but handed down by oral traditions from 
father to son; and it may be noticed that the most numerous 
clase of words are those expressive of anger or con! bodily 
weakness or infirmity, and physical excellences or deficiencies. 
Although many of these words have from the region of 
classical English, they are to be found in Tusser’s verses on the 
farmer's life written centuries ago, Probably the two hest- 
known Norfolk words are ‘bor’ (short for oe and 
“snawther’ (a girl), both of which were used by Mr, Peggotys 
but the etymology of his terrible oath *gormed’ cannot 
traced. That cabalistic phrase, ‘Sammodithee,’ which puzaled 
Sir Thomas Browne, is said tp is still in use, sal is 
*s0 mot | the’ (i.e, so may I thrive), or simply aps * same 
unto thee.’ The good wife ‘haflles and hes Penne 
dour, and ‘ froises a few danneck’ ed lew 
ploughboys’ tea ; "t take their ‘hever” (lunch) on the sunny 





side of a ‘pightle’ they 
stone about, they ‘hull it into the holl ’ (throw it into the ditch). 
Children still ‘play *bandy-ho-shoe’ (trap and ‘one 
and thirty’ or ‘nine holes,’ as they did in Bishop Latimer’s 
time; or they ‘titter-cum-totter’ (seesaw on a k). 
are fond of ‘coshes’ (sweetmeats) or ‘ freel; ies” (Justice 
Sballow's ‘little tiny kickshaws’); and sometimes they tease 
the ‘calimanco cat” (tortoiseshell), or utter a sad yalediction 
to 


a 


} 
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Barnaby’ (the lady-bird) if it settles on their hand 
lis Le ig the dodmans’ (the thrush 
listen to the ‘barley bird 


Tt is but a step from the dialect of the county to its traditions 
= herein “team we = few of those fanciful and 
which pervade the Highlands and the Border, 

“There is in fact an al: tire absence of what Forby calls 
and he ascribes it to the flat 

of the scenery. But whatever the 

be, it is certainly not * monotonous,’ and 

btly have attributed this defect to the prosaic 

we character of the Norfolk who 


is sturdy, self. 
laborious ; is also prejudiced, stubborn, and deliberate, 
with a rooted antipathy to innovation and ‘a firmly-seated 


@atempt forall who dwell in the ‘ Sheeres,’—that ix, beyond the 
¢onfines of East Anglia. One fault he bas in perticalar (as 
those who have canvassed the county at the time of a general 
must have discovered): it is almost impossible even 

fiends to ascertain what his real views and wishes 
subject. He always answers a question ‘in 

the dubitative or approximating style. He 

jing for what he has to say through a maze of 
qualifications, retractations, and corrections.” 
peasant is not romantic, he is, and always 

i a ponents In the seventeenth century, 

an eyil repatation for witchcraft, and was for 
yun ind of the notorious Matthew 


ae 
ae 
Ef 


a 


pre 


wretches were executed in Suffolk in a 
ca sixteen suffered at Yarmouth at the Assize of 
2 the same Sir Matthew Hale condemned 

to be hanged at Bury on the charge of 

L2 bewitching 


= _ 
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bewitching some children, when Sir Thomas Browne, who h 
himself written an claborate treatise on ‘Vi Error 
declared that the fits from which the children = 
natural but heightened by the power of the devil, co-operate 
with the malice of the witdhed! Though this was the 1 
recorded execution for witcheraft in England, the belicf in ¢ 
vindictive and malignant powers of the ‘cunning man” ort 
‘wise woman,” as well as curious forms of exorcist 3 
divination by Bible and key, lingered on during the fist 
of tho present century; and Forby, writing in 1832, decla 
that ‘if the reward of five pounds were again offered for } 
discovery of every witch, a sufficient number would be found 
furnish n decent income to any modern Hopkins.’ He mentio 
that, even so Jate as 1825, an old man was* swum’ in the hon 
don the village green of Wickham Straith; and Dr, J; 
in his “Arcady,’ gives several curious instances of the 
of this ‘ordeal by water” and other lar “i i 
And here ree take our leven Norfolk—*that swe 
and civil county? as Bishop Hall calls it,—dear alike tot 
oo and archeologist. Had space allowed of it, sam 
thi i i 
wat 


laces, its golf-links, its game preserves, its it 
, such as ee eaeniiGeria crag aa cy 
merged forest near Cromer; and something should be 
‘and will be said hereafter) of Norwich itself—that fair ci 
lescribed by Lavengro, with its quaint streets, its counth 
churches, its orchards and gardens by the waterside, crown 
by the ‘grey old castle’ and the ‘clond-encircled cathed! 
spire.’ | 
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om 2 . es the Rt, Hon, Sir Mount- 
‘stuart E. Dall. ‘ols. London, 1897. 


ORK HOUSE, inn: 50 ‘ae home of the 

exiled princes of the House of Or) seb ered 
mentioned in the of the book whose title precedes 

jouse of Sir M, E. Grant Doff. In ise, 

Burghs, Sir Mountstuart 

y for India, Pe cei 


mrctnge ie eat ba 


the interval between the begin- 
Eten vassccnor kine inl life in England,—that is, for 
some thirteen years,—it used to be said by the ee 
hi i ries 













pads company constantly Flew but does pea 
composition, and often more represeatatively 
semi than parts any contemporary céteri¢, Ernest 
his occasional visits to this country, was seldom 
‘ebent from the roof of bis British enus. ‘The consciousness 
retreat of the poct had been next door, and 
eee village church bard by, the brilliant son of the 
| linendraper had piously commemorated the last 
of his two parents, sometimes moved the great 
of words humorously to speculate on the literary 
ee of the English versifier, Another of the frequent 
futare Prime Minister of teal France, ee 

person: 













others, fresh from Wostminster or Pall Mall, who 
at the riverside villa, was the Inte Lord Fara- 
® personal warning for all time to tiove woo 

incredulonahy, 
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incredulously ask, ‘What's in a name?’ The first Tees 
May of whom history tells us, won by his pen the | mage of 
Charles 1. His gratitude to that benefactor, after the it 
for serving him had passed away, did not prevent | from 
Becoming Seczetary to the Long Ferllament, “Heembodied ta 
experience thus gained in the most authentic record of the 
Assembly, Thomas May 11, followed as historiographer im the 
steps of his namesake and panes: His treatise indeed war 
not limited to a single body or to one period. It embraced the 
whole field of constitutional of an entire century, from 
1760 to 1860. The know! that had been indispensable to 
#0 many Speakers of the use of Commons was, for the 
instruction of posterity, condensed by him into bis work on the 
Jaws, privileges, and usages of Parliament. urbane 
of the man, who became Lord Farnborough re few 
before his death, was the same in private life ms at Mr. 
table. In one thing he Sescmbled its friend Abrabam Hayward. 
Like him, Sir Thomas Erskine May, however intimate the 
circle where he moved, was never betrayed into an irresponsible 
utterance. Hayward, when casually asked his ppicles on any 
imt in public life by one of his highly-; friends, 
ecard Lalmencan corer sorrened orkc ata sata 
himself mentally in the position of a Minister of the . 
Then, after the treasures of his varied reading that seemed to 
bear upon the point had been surveyed by him, and the general 
moral applied intellectually to the particular case, he 
at no moment lightly or perfunctorily, though it happened to be 
across the walnuts and the wine, with no second listener 
This, too, was Lord Farnborough's habit, as it was the 
the bppersticn to which be belonged,—tlhat of the Tocquevilles 
or Prévost-Parndols in France, and the Charles Grevilles 
England. These were all men of the world above everything, 
But mere flippancy for the snke of raising a smile seemed to 
them the mark of ill-breeding, and was as such unconsciously 
shunned like a social solecism, 

One or two more members may be mentioned of the 
Breakfast Club, as, with no exclusive reference to that meal, the 
society sometimes called itself. The title, perhaps 
perpetuated University associations. It was then not uncom- 
mon am analogous eiiteries of the period. Lond v 
ieredcl the torn wicks Sch and ectoraing aigrilageeat 
his own. Mr. Gladstone had not ceased to illustrate, with 
strietly academic hospitality, his own ides of the meal; for, 
three or four decades ago, the London world was sensibly lest 
consuined with its own distracting cares or its more exacting 


ledge, Lord Arthur Russell 
Commons and on the platform, have 
some of the influence which was won by his relative, 


In he was ideally fitted for a diplomatic career. 
RRM otal iedae' of expeessico, asd the reocr' ed deference of 
his manner, suggested the possession, in no sinall measure, of 
the Italian statecraft known to the Middle Ages. Unfortunately, 
‘as it afterwards proved, but most happily as at the moment it 
seemed, Earle met Mr. Disraeli at our Paris Embassy, to which 
Bape aed gectog wes weccings be sivnay had by tre 
‘ whose writi ly had by heart. 
Beet thocgh unconnected with the school, sometimes 
Lord Palmerston’s example of going down to the 

Harrow ‘Speech days.’ The brilliant reputation of his future 
secretary may have been known to him from Earle’s 






that he ‘should reject the chance of following the 
‘wim wo bad drawn Vivian Grey and Coningsby 
wucien 


= oo 
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Lucian Gay and Rigby. The born diplomat passed into bye 

following of the joint author of Houschold Suifmge; entered 

the House of Commons as Member for Berwick, afterwards 

for Malden, and subsequently joined the Government as Par 

Jiamentary Secretary to the then existing Poor Law Board 

Mr. Earle bad a genius for political angelica of a delicate 

ki He won some recruits to his party; he confiemed the 

allegiance of more. While thus occupied, he considered hime 

self to have pledged his chief not to bring in « Reform Bill, 

When therefore the Derby-Disraeli Cabinet adopted = different 

course, he held himself to have been compromised. As a man 

of honour, he saw no alternative but to resign his office, and 

left English political life for ever. His opinion of the condoct 

of his chief was expressed in the rei in the House of | 

with which a retiring Minister announces his reaigas- 

tion and its reasons, | 
In such a case as this there will always be two accounts of Ga 

any individual’s conduct. It is only fair to say, in & matter —ay 

which bas at different times 


Between the latter's cosmopolitan bospitalities at Highcler—aen 
doring his Colonial Secretaryship and Sir M. E. Grant Daly 
reunions at York House, an entertaining parallel, not below th=—=e 
dignity of political sociology, might be drawn. It is, howave=seer, 
enough naw to say that both these hosts may bave found the=—-ir 
earliest English precedent in the cultivated company whicsock 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has commemorated as composing tmllihe 
guests of Falkland at Great Tew, 

Almost within a stone's throw of York House is the vill: 
which, through many vicissitudes of proprietorship, still retains 
the cardboard battlements that ate the architectusmeal 
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In any if 
te catalogue of the exponents o! 


of Commons, a jent place 
Das “sores Two the most remarkable 
asia palais the feeling of this 
ities, are the th of 

re oe rl of the the notion that 


‘The latter has not yet been dead twenty 

Yeti person pes, perhaps, who was so great a celebrity 

has not ~ been gone a whole generation, 

Whether more odd nneedotes are 

familiar to his generation, 

it would be difficult to Both the first 

jin’ and the early disciple of Irvingism 
Eregietee ‘men, of good parts 2e ancient family. 
followed the commands of their own consciences. 
Neither had much respect for what each might have described 
conventionalities of a manufactured gentility, 

mond's eccentricities are described in many 

cial Uae ‘of the Greville papers. Of the idiosyncrasies 
an equally authentic account has been 

of nine surviving intimates, the late Lord 


practical monument of Urquhart’s influence visible 
day is the Turkish Bath. No London Hammam 
of St, James's Street is supported with 

or kept at the same beers as that 

uhart's house at Watford. Into 

to 180", visitors, arriving, when 


aEeee was. The school which 2 created 
ban i sect whose 
it whose social 


jeould be more unlike, David u uhart was only 
the House of Commons, from 1847 to 185%. 
time he represented the borough of Stafford, whose 
times have often been in their way parlia- 
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abore 
‘rquhart, on the 
for bis county 


loosely-knit man, 
he was broad-browed, with a strikingly i 
and extremely fair, If good taste in costame be shows by 
unobtrusiveness, Mr. Urquhart was a well-dressed man 
spoke, as he wrote, with point as well as with ty. He 
never had, as the lifelong object of his distrust, Ms 
always enjoyed, the car of the House. But there was no mai 










whose conversation was more a ‘iated in the social parlieus 
of St, Stephen's. Beyond any of his contemporaries his influent 
was felt through every corner of the country. In some: 
and in the case of some individuals, notably in the case of 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, that authority lives still. In the heat of 
rene ie pants feeling, aes migitt eter te 
any *, thar e ever tem) vlervidd gensus OF | 
Sout By his nt erbial senators Whatever the fervour show? 
ABE se ee ions of bis 
‘oreign Affairs Committees, pervading as these did the 
whole country, Mr. Urquiart knew to a Leet temper of 
those with whom he had to deal. Every syllable and erey 
gesture were calculated beforehand wih isi 


s regards Russia, 
itt on his followers at the | 

ic. In his speech at the Lord | 
dinner, November 9, 1896, Lord Salisbury characterised | | 
distrust of Russia as an antiquated superstition of r 
This distrust Mr. Urquhart did much to intensify, but | 
than Mr. Disraeli himself, nor, at different periods, the * | 
newspaper. Nor did Urquhart’s yehemence ever i | 
knowledge. Those who refer to his speeches or his. 
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ally his book on The Past and Present of Russia,’ will 


ee dc abet oh oe este 
ol 4 tod Englishmen from 


| stock a room. Together 
would fill the wing of « library, In 1837 or 
began the * Portfolio.’ jis marked an 


ie Review,’ That peb- 
death, 


ees stopped by rs editor's 


(eagle apennle 
of Fema extra 


Mazsini 
jd in 1841, Urquhart 
aad beld the seat from 
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ethics or sociology. After this, by way of holding s sort of 

class, the speaker invited questions, iio ier er 
himself to the process known as ‘heckling,’ 

unrofiled, with much minuteness, often with conden 
and humour, always with high-bred courtesy, the speaker 
and teacher answered any questions, direct or 

to him, while many of is Enarers, like icheol bopalalil 
generation at a sermon, took notes. These last-named re 

of the master's words are to this cape ‘by & host of 
his disciples, Ze pede HHerculem, should not be diffiealt 
to construct from the flying words of such memoranda a com 
plete system of the political, diplomatic, social, and moral fnith 
Bf tkie rardarksbla| sven) swhoee abil ad aida Aisparge) 
by = to whom they were unknown. 9: 

uhart’s da exercised in lay @ onthe 

Norttis conetituencies a lost comparable to the spa 
Primrose League. Much of the machinery of that as of other 
later organizations is perhaps an anconscious reproduction of 
the tactics of the it anti- ies who lived to see his 
own methods effectively copied by the leaders of the 
Corn Law League, When, on May 17th, 1877, ae 
the newspapers only by the briefest possible 
that event. The inscription on his tomb at Nenles yaa 
well-deserved tribute to the ies of his life x— px 


Summo i aes Tavita constantié, 
‘YVixit, laboravit, 
Prisem reverentie viet homines 
Restitutor, 


Nofande traditions politiow 
Sree 


Joris Gentium, 
Maxim) voro belli 
Tantiim hdc wvo non di 
Propugnator,’ | 
nie) t from references to Urquhart in the letters of such men 
illiam Smith O'Brien, cere still live several of those who 
were ‘once officially connected with Sa in bis various 
ises. The tomar editor of the * Diplo Review, 
3. Dobson Collett, has not yet away. 
see “others whose recollections Mai ubart are 
unex, iy when they identify the admirable bust | at of kina) 
ng 


yn Street, Mr. 
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s to have left behind him copious papers, throwi: 
ton t Sesretiog I. Tr would, tieretore tear, probably 
we edocs an instructive and en| 
r tire career of the very aeuentlae 


: exponent of foreign y in the House 
whom we have here Lael it possible to 


wae yarely political fiction like that of 
series of novels which. 
= nice Si «The Parisians’ reflect the 
iy, by design or coincidence, 
od. Nothin, 
Cate of So from life was ever penn 


and 3) reer novelist knew the 

aad, persons thrown 

society, was ee ts of his fascination Angles 
character are repeated|, hit off ia incidental 


cae drawi 

it and care it would be possi cas ieee 
inted with the epoch and with ae man to make a 
as to the traits in the politician which bad struck 
and had been incorporated by him into the Trevanion 

ons’ or into the Audley Egerton of *My Novel.” 
TAG prising most of those exponents of forciga 
policy oaaot of Commons with whom we are now 
—. roughly divides itsclf into the Palmerstonian and 
ian epoch William IIL. is rightly held to 
defined the outline, and indicated the permanent direction, 
tf the international course of his adopted country. From the 
Treaty of Utrecht to the Treaty of Paris, as well as since that 
tate, the disposition of those who direct English diplomacy bas 
been much as it was with Henry VIII. Teh has been to secure a 
for England, apart from France or any other 
Power, and has generally inclined to Austria as 
which most aes confronts us on the other 
These words rather suggest n general 
‘than state a precise truth. But the broad conception 
i ) put into terms was present habitually to Lord 
An our European relations it has never been for- 
d as one yates is rather treated as a 
Raiey ae been subordinated 
nial Empire, possesses a 

than a em interest, 

Minister of England after Palmerston has enu- 
nee of power among international objects of 
English 













party to the Vi Treaty of 
oe ev, 15 hava foe iad 
phical 


hinting at the 
Dame,—who sine say to what 


oe m ser 
ee are 

qmenleeal beatae 
among the ee 


in suggests, indeed, 
A Greck myths which comparative pb 
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lication of this ennobling but com 
not alwaye strictly consistent. Thus, ia 1856 Y 
sympathy oe ee Desk Baie in efforts : 
ce, 0, contem wo 
jaron Briinnow about Servia surprised pei a 
diplomatist. In the same way, before the Servian 
erston discountenanced the attempt of emet ARG, 
supported as it was by France, to establish as a State, 
independent of its suzerainon the Bosphorus. \n 
his periodical disfavour at Court, the argument by " 
Palmerston seems mentally to have justified bis 
that the legitimate sphere of English mfluence is 








opinion, ay 
be likely, directly or indirectly, to serve English interests. 
wodore Martin, in his ‘ Life of tha Prine Consort,” in 
sundry passages shows us that this view is not very remete 
from the notion which then found favour in the highest 
uarters, Hence it may very well have been dee; by 
Imerston during his official communications with Primace 
Consort. These relations were suspended only, and mot ter 
minated, by the Napoleonic incident that caused the 
Secretary to retire from the Cabinet of Lord John Russell 
1851. As Castlereagh had foreseen at the Vieana Congress 
the resolve of Balin to separate herself from Holland stracke 
in 1831 the first blow to the settlement of sixteen years earlier 
Here Palmerston’s support of Belgian independence at once= 
grated English feeling and falfilled the traditions both of 
‘astlereagh and Canning. His success in carrying that 
against severe opposition in both Houses, and at the same time 
in arranging that French troops should be employed on 
behalf of Belgiam without diminishing tho territory of the new 
kingdom, is one of those typical acts that ito the national 
ascendency which, with a few intervals, Lord Palmerstoa | 
enjoyed to the day of his death. Shortly after this achieve- 
ment, Austrian troops were settled on Italian soil. Palmerston 
at once, with no diplomatic ambiguity, told Vienna that 
England would not acquiesce in the suppression by Austria of 
the earliest moresiants oe autonomy data Peninsula.” | 
Then followed the Russo-Prussian league finchengrittz, 
This almost amounted to a second birth of the Holy Alliance. 


9 Apel 2,104: +A copita it ond alt ay wn dels | 
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1 1834 Besa legend by cd Quadruple Sigrid 


r id, France, 
d ecainive rs Be aneat the combined tess 

‘That so unsentimental and consummate a 
e ‘world should have suffered his judgment to be 
re suspicion of Russia, and at times by an 
attachment to France, may seem surprising. 
esas as cat pine of vatocratic reaction, was aleo 
eines against the seen 
‘world. T That, in 1851, as Sere 

vo. aes in the coup @élat, aah have 

E who remembered his attitude towards the 
xation of Algiers and his confidence in Parisian 

nen as the embodiments of a healthy toleration makin, 

good of the Liberal 





a fauanied, provided only the Tricolour was planted 
ss of the Rhine. It seemed, indeed, that, in spite 
's love ete eee 
in 1842 must permanently estrange the two Westorn 
nts. Notso in fact, The incident, it is true, went near 
in international war, for Austria, 
lienation of France and Ei 
blic of Cracow, But 
's most polished invectives 
nor the contemptuous sneers of his 
" opinion in the E press, nor the 
signs of waning confidence in his diplomacy at 
break the spell of Palmerston’s infat 
come to the most powerful 
of the new school of non-interven 






was an tome I treatise, This is 
international philosophy. Russia is incapable 
conquests in Europe; as for the near 
more g elvitixing than that of Turkey, whose 
to England, In another way iene 
u 











Fomsible for Eng! 
le for “ee in foreign 
pee had not aoe cig it T tnd 
it im penal oe a Palmerston wo 
schoolboy phrase he called any more tte at hin own 
But Cobden, like Orlando, overthrew more 
He created a school in which Lord: Aberdoon a ede 
stone were his aptest scholars, Considering the ed 
Bizet as well as Ghdirect, which he\ everciseds it sascan seta 
that be should Lave found no means to prevent our drifting 
into the Crimean War. 
Those who can recall the incidents of 1849 will erie 
een feeling against the Tsar for his treatment of 


Hungary was more bitter than when, five year 
Comin troops crossed the Pruth, Lord Palmerston, it is) sie 
was not at this time Foreign Secretary, But ae 
Home Office, he was, as everyone vind the master itat 


Government. In addition to his resolute and inp 

the Home Secretary possessed just then, to « 

equalled bya Cabinet Minister, the special know! = 
in foreign affairs is most emphatically power. 

treason, During these strenuous years of ae 
warmest personal friend, bis special confidant and 

Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling, was 
Ambassador in Paris, Napoleon ILL. himself was oot red 
more effectively and ubiquitously by his secret than was: 
the diplomatist who then re} nted us at the Elyse, y 
rumour from the Palace, from the Ministries on the @ 
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recurred. The Russian treatment of Kossuth 

was only one among several occasions. But in 1842, sach was 
‘the progress made by the cause of non-intervention, that Lord 
5 m could find a plea for denouncing the mission of 
settle the Maine boundary difference with 

fal and ent.” 


us Brrangem: 
i Jater, even the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
as well as Lord Aberdeen, not only did not resent, but 


‘were prepared to entertain, the tensions of the 
‘Russian Tsar to the Protectorate of the Greck Church, 
y the Crimean War had come to an end, the Aberdeen 


at Downing Street in 1857. The 102. constituencies 
showed | more belligerent than the representatives 
a veneny ‘The householders pure and simple placed the 
first check, which democracy in this country had as yet imposed, 

_ apen the paeecel ramme of the great man whom Mr, 
e it avowed purpose to countermine. Lord 

|x on, with the national approval, repelled the Russian 
son India ch Persia. Afterwards, amid popular 

he secured at the cost of a little war the evacuation 
f Herat. But when, a couple of years later, Lord 
was Foreign and friction with France 
ed formidable, the storm that had appeared to 
was averted by common consent of the two 


re Lord Malmesbury displayed conclusively a 
m2 Pprescience 
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Se ri aacerlaucleniares pider tere I 
predecessors, history 

recognised. Between 1859 and 1862, Neeson i eoated 
his own re] ar and oa of his Epi on on Italian, a 
cate ie" dae 
the settlement . But the unatist, a 

of the Tories, knew, whatever might ha ta Lip 
ae Court, that Mr. Giada Ser 





and in continental capitals ate active than during the 
Franco-Austrian campaign. Readers of Sir Theodore Martin's 
great biogra erty know that a sincere, if somewhat platcale; 
regard for United Italy didnot aap wie ie 

indifference for the nosey of the 
When er therefore, the French victories of Magenta and 
followed in quick succession, and when Austria had been driven 
within the Quadrilateral, Napoleon was admonished 
tically that, if peace were not speedily concluded, 
ber in allies would march on Paris. The effect was the 
Peace of Villafranca, signed July 1ith, 1859. As the result 
soon showed, this instrument satisfied no one, 5A been 
peers in peer of autocracy more absolute, oe of dis- 
regard for feeling more contemptuous, than 
characterised the settlewoat of priate tains 
Vienna in the fifteenth year of the present century. *We 





es in Southern France as pikes else than * Bordux” bat 
He had faithfully expressed the dominant mood of the 
blage when he denounced the dishonesty and the impotence of 
the Franco-Austrian compact. But the movement which we 
have connected with the name of Cobden was not to be 


back. The policy of European intervention had as 
passed by for England as that of the Holy Alliance had become 
an anachronism for Europe. 
* The debates which the peace pie a bere 
front two remarkable exponents of foreign 
House of Commons. In his Diary for May 8, 1 SirMoune 


stuart Grant Duff makes the following entry :-— 
‘Aa 





lll 
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parliamentary 
Mr, Disraeli. 


ately fulfilled, Ele continued 
ly, 40 recently as 1874, His 


'y 

invol aaah toils of sire pescscony He finally 
disappeared, not only from political li together, but from 

‘the many friends at home whose regard he never lost. 

The speaker whom Butler-Jobnstone followed, Lord Hem 

was, as the entries in Sir Mountstuart Grant Daff's 
Diary show, another orator of conspicuous promise. He had 
een returned to the House of Commons for Chichester at the 
same General Election, and, as bas been already seen, had made 
‘oratorical hit in the same debate, The epithet is used 
for no one who remembers him to whom it was 


George Smythe of Canter 
y” group. 
men, have 


often, 
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often, to an eminent degree, contributed to the knowledge which 
Parliament possesses of foreign affairs. No one in bis day per- 
formed this service more agreeably than Sir W. H. rs 
who entered the House of Commons as Libernl-Conservative 
member for Galway county in 1859. In his youth he had 
seen diplomatic life abroad from the same point of view as 
that from which it was studied by his fri Charles Lever. 
This sort of acquaintance with what may be called the eoulisses 
of diplomacy gave him exactly that kind of knowledge which, 
during his earlier manhood, at once entertained and instructed the 
House of Commons. The same knowledge in his lator days, after 
his return from the Governorship of Ceylon, made him one of 
the most acceptable personages in London society. 

From the group and at the era now under consideration, 
more famous names emerge, The late Mr. A. W. Kinglake, 
the most illustrious of modern Somersetshire worthies, was not 
an effective speaker in the House of Commons. He had = 

‘ilosophiec horror of popular balf-knowledge. Constituti 
Reseed to cireenee te rough and tame tha dad 
give and take, of popular debate, His speeches lacked com- 

wession. His voice wanted strength to bring home to his 

rers the points that were often excellent, and always con- 

scientiously studied. Those who have ever looked into his 
* History of the Crimean War’ need not to be told of his anger 
at the annexation of Savoy and Nice by France. A story was 
at this time current which shows alike the weak points and the 
strong of the cultivated man, who, in his exquisite ‘ Eothen,’ set 
4 new fashion in contemporary prose. He had delivered a few 
remarks during these discussions, but in a tone ii i 
save to those who sat on the same bench. A little later in 
the same debate the late Sir Robert Peel also on the 
anti-Bonapartist side. In him, as most will lect, few of 
the prime qualities of a great orator were wanting. From 
his father he had inherited a voice of superb compass as 
well as an acute and powerful intellect. He had been im the 
diplomatic service. He knew from study on the spot the 
circumstances of the case. On the present occasion he spoke 
even better than usual. To ao friend he afterwards 
explained his success by saying that he bad done nothing more 
than reproduce, with his advantages of sonorous ¢locution and 
histrionic gesture, the text of what had fallen still-borm from 
Mr. Kinglake, 

This anecdote, which very properly is not noticed by Sir 
Mountstuart, is ‘well fouad* rather than true. Ie aptly 
illustrates, however, the character of the speaking of the two 

men, 

















= 
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tw state, 
habitually in concert with Mr. Kinglake and one of two more, 
Both members had privately discussed the subject before they 
ern on it in the House, The views thus 
expressed may well have been identical, though one orator was 
beard and the other was not. 
A little later, a man, not less notable in letters than 
Mr. Kinglake, the late Mr. Laurence O} 


in the Foreign Office. On Lord Elgi 
China, 1857-9, and as Chargé d’Affaires at Pekin in 

he had mastered thoroughly the problems of the Further 

. remarks in St. Stephen's on this subject secured 
perhaps from their inherent merit than from the 

notoriety of the speaker. Had Mr. Oliphant com- 

ical vigour and energy of Urquhart with his own 

— same subjects, he might perhaps have followed 
predecessor's ‘s example by nizing Urquhart’s Foreign 
Affairs Committees, is it i Oli Sa hevee ceased to 
labour for the better instruction of the English public on those 
‘ions that seemed to him of supreme interost for 
after he had left the House of Commons, when 


he was devoting bimself Leased literature, he started an 
» 


to London clubs, newspapers, and private 
EE fatalligence about the aa of arenes in 
he That machinery was not fully completed 
1888, its visionary but shrewd inventor died of a 
and lingering disease. 
‘those who personally remember it, this will seem the 
F during this contury, of parliamentary eloquence, 
Robert Cecil of those days, now Prime Minister, had 
jis maiden speech, not on a foreign, but on a domestic 
University Commission of Lord John Russell— 
a AS secured him the w: compliment of Mr. Gilad- 
stone. speaker had, however, lon; fore this, by study, 
ra and by intercourse, qualified elf for a 
' in the press as well as in Parliament, 
refo irst took part in a speech on the Vienna 
in the diplomatic discussions of the Crimean War 


Reform. Mr. Roebuck’s 
the conduct of the Crimean War hy tho 
Administration 





| 
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Administration of the day was brought forward after the 
Aberdeen Government bad fallen. Lord Robert Cecil, differing 


word Paimerson hong nel ths pede ob 
at Lord Palmerston, though nominally at his P 
if carried, necessarily involved that statesman’s retirement, 


therefore moved the previous question. His speech was an 
elaborate survey of the international hi of the 
five years. It at once raised the level of the whole : 


diplomatic quidnuncs to the historic agencies primarily at 
a the SHA avoidance of banality and commonplace; 
the same evidence contained in every sentence of accessi- 
bility to information denied to the ordinary commentator 
on events, 

At a subsequent date Sir Mountstuart found himself in a 
different camp from the Lord Robert Cecil of his earlier 
He has indeed charitably preserved for us some of Mr. Disraeli’s 
best phrases, as, for instance, that describing the emigration 
movement from Germany, not as an exodus, but as a hemor 
rhage. As Colonial Under-Secretary in Mr. Gladstone's 
Government of 1880, Sir Mountstuart Grant Daff had criticised 
sharply the foreign policy of his Liberal predecessors, 

The retrospect of this period reminds us that Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Daff can, when he is in the vein, be as light in hand 
and as instructively entertaining as his Thames-side nej 
peel es of his cere ae of thie see the 

estion discussions of twenty years ago wil Tepe 
here, The subject of the aelan we the Cy, vention, 
The date of the speech was July 29ch, 1878. Tine speaker had 
admitted the plenary power of the Crown—in other words, of 
Ministers—to conclude treaties without consulting Parliament. 
That which he questioned was whether the alacrity with which 
the Porte and the Powers had placed the Isle of Venus at the 
a of the British Cabinet was as absolutely 
cere as had been alleged ; or whether the of the 
tion itself had not been interpreted too literally, The 
Jollowing were his words ;— k 

“Ministers, 


f al 











| ange 
| it with ax not quite #0 bi 
| are 
| ae wos = by the je pmsean ie se! Mth of 
even jistory 
Back and bring with them more formidablo recollections.” S 
, Among those who, on the same side as Sir M. E, Grant Duff, 
the i special 


of Com 
Sxiste under Houschold Sui 
‘Rational 





: 


——_ 
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forei of Mr, Disracli, whether rightly or 
irae Laced the nation. It was he wi sto 2 ww 


Epa ited tye apa ea ttiar etie Foard tire 


jong the House of Commons’ speakers on cared affairs 
during the period to which the extract from Sir Mountstuart 
belongs, = UES survivor of the Yi group 
claims a Mr. Baillie Cochrane, who as beet 
died in the year 1890, was most probably the original 
Buckhurst ‘of “Coningsby” He vey oct 
the Popular Chamber all the airy tative and 

more than the pleasant power of illustrating any topic 

from his own experience, which Mr. Disraeli peli in 
the literary reflection of nearly his oldest friend. During a 
time when world- wide travel was rare in English society, the 





not even to be affected by aspirants to notoriety, the Buckhurst 
of his political chief's fret novel bad graduated 


citizen of 
the world, There was ever something really Sarin ar 
air of breezy intelligence with which this accomplished 
rn now illustrated an European situation from his own 





experiences acquired when the Vienna was an inci- 
dae of yesterday or the janissaries of the Sultan had not been 
disbanded. 


To the same school of exposition as Mr, Baillie Cochrane 
belonged the agreeable, always relevant, and often 
matic sentences with which Sir Henry f 
relieved the dulness of discussion, or from his own 
of life in European Chanceries Lape ers datalarssasl 
ome ena pene Saas ige less esoteric than 


iron our own day men competent to deal with Pees 
questions of a affairs have not been wanting in the Honse 
z Commons. Foreign Office, for example, has 
been sia a in the Lower House by men of 
knowledge of the affairs of their Department, Our ‘Under- 
Secretaries of the new school have travelled far ane wide 
taken copious notes by the way, and generally have 
their impressions in instructive volames. This ‘iitiveion a tie 
not the monopoly of any one side. Tebelongs ae 


— abil 
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Fitzmaurice, and icuously to Sir Charles 
‘ial of our da; trained ioe by wider and 
the office which he filled in the Administra 
the Inst gentleman. His methods were exactly 
those practised # me parliamentarians who 
Foreign Office. His excellent accent ee 
proper obn 
only 


one word, but almost as if it were a dissyllable. 
set speeches on foreign affairs during his Under-Sccretary- 
were in the House of Commons inconsiderable; they were 


Ben 
eae 


[ 


fr 


Hh 


who rank as authorities on foreign politics in 
of Commons is one whose claims cannot be 
|, however much we may often disagree with the conclu- 

‘which he arrives, Mr. Henry Labouchere has striven 
persistently to enliven the dulness of St. Stephen’s that he 
Ls ha ‘once the advantage and the disadvantage of not being 
seriously, Observers are apt to forget how great an 


F 


inherited aptitude for affairs be has shared with his most 
‘sagecious uncle, and how varied is the first-hand knowledge of 
international relations which he has acquired in his diversified 

e ces. His possession of these qualities has served, and 
“May serve seein, to remind ambitious jesters in the House of 

the humour to which there is no background of 
serious knowledge is apt to miscarry in debate. 

_*Show me your House of Commons, and I will tell you your 
‘foreign policy,’ said Mr, Disracli, It is generally assumed, to 
some extent it may be true, that in a Popular Chamber, thrice 
ocean pe stnire are likely to excite less interest than a 

sion in ‘ittee on a Ci 
| J second readin, 


nce of Mr. 

ss menti above may serve to remind us of 
‘two indubitable facts. Whenever it is to the national 
issues of Imperial procedure should be raised 
1 louse, neither the occasion, the 
capacity, 
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epee , the knowledge, nor the rie will be ie een 
it that great Bese 
mi ape and the special Kole to su, ie we 
requires. These have a 
comely Sa ichaueute they will be again forthcoming, 


some eee ielieiael in whom such gifts are least 

At is true that, to a certain extent and for renters 
the Up; Hiness has already, in the region of trig pie 
asa the mantle of the representative body. 
really divide the representation of the people with the Commons. 
It is natural that by degrees the burden of diplomatic discussion 

have gravitated to the Chamber which is at once the 

school, and, after their labours, the resti ea 
and diplomatists of ambassadorial rank. 
indeed, to-day resembles, and long has resembled, aS 
than is realized, the House of Commons as that assembly 
been in the palmy days of its foreign policy discussions, The 
House of Lords, that is to say, is now not more pra e 
from the educated or upper classes than was the of 
Commons then. It is inevitable that, in respect of the leisure 
and the varied social interest which quicken the <"hetiy 
of foreign affairs, a Chamber, constituted like the 
House, should have the advantage. As time goes 
of diplomatic debate must flow in the direction oth ste 
But recent experience furnishes an abundant guorantee that 
when, in the external relations of the British monarchy and 
commonwealth, critical conjunctures arise, there will be no lack 
of commoners, unknown perhaps to-day, but sure then to estab- 
lish for themselves a reputation, who will be able to exercise by — 
their opportune knowledge or by their enlightened patriotism 
an effective control of the most powerful Minister or ambitious 
Secretary of State whose hand. is for tia /easmia et 
national helm. 
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Aseer. VIL—1. Poems of John Donne. Edited by E, K, Cham- 
with an Introduction by George Saintsbury. London, 


SA Works of Laurinoe Sterne, Siz Volumes, London, 


3. Sen vine Reale Lee ie as aoe: 


Mis & ward, bo repost the ety Mr. Matthew 
Amold, ‘in the air’ just now. In every department of 
| ae Si perl (retaliate: = 

are im ictures, there is im) jon) 
a rec ome ee & Inpro 


rent this hosts belaud. impressionism as an esthetic 
3 but very few seem to know what they really mean 





ees ois of an impressionist is to excite or recall 
=n emotion a a set of emotions more or less familiar to his 
Berio is to experience, his medium is the feelings, 
style of suggestion rather than of representation. 
| *Pones* ns * values’ in a painting; the leit motif in music; in 
words grouped and chosen not so much for their 

accuracy as for their ant though sometimes va; 
— are examples of this method—one, moreover, fa Se 
for its nuances by its devotees, quite apart from its 
‘effects on the ordinary mind. hae such a method 
liar fitness we should be the last to deny ; but when 
that the whole domain of Art is a province of the 
it is difficult to be serious; the pretensions, moreover, 
impressionism to novelty are absolutel: aeneen 
were im| ts in the later days of Elizabeth, and, 
‘Again, ts when Ill, was king. The first 
‘Were the outcome of Renaissance riot and Italian influence 5 the 
Second were part of that reaction against formalism which in 
ape usuonced by Wesley, in painting by Romney and 
In the nt easay we shall content ourselves 
With the Beetle of Dr. Donne, of oper! and of Keats as 















Serer for its spirit was not, as is 
ly assumed, a pure revival of Hellenic and Latin 


an action ancestral or mythical, in language 
| yet restrained, was the scope of classical os ond 


Qvame 


s 
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| 

drama; even their lyrical at. offspring of moods— 
red, for the Greek and Henan definite and "ansentimental 

Their music shunned what Plato called ‘mixed modes.’ 

mess was sulnesy and joy, jy to be appropriate expressed ; 

and in reading them the modern fecls that poy ae 

in the sites pony or gladness: a certain stiffaess and stateli- 

ness indeed clings to them all; the individual note is, in the 

sat missing ; they treat the mass rather than the segment; 
ir passions are not violet Sap vag Cale 

sans ity is it from: if musi 
PORE Acean ctesteel oo the. lamsies ont 
sense of sunny life ever veering towards the absolute tig 


ie 






transparent rij in’ 9) 
weeps; there's an end, Let Lesbia 9 
together, for the night cometh when no man can live or love, 
Everywhere, even in his least effusions, there is fimality—a 
distinct statement with what we should now describe asta 
moral ’—no attempts at hinting things ‘that do often lie too 
deep for tears’; still less any endeavours to move us incident 
ally or indirectly. What is understood by us as the * senti- 
mental’ is alien from the classical style. 

The revival, then, of paganism in the sixteenth century was 
not of itself likely to stimulate the personal and terete <= side 
of literature, The clasaical models were Twere imitated their licence 





the isso to the people. One cannot overestimate the power of 
our own noble version on English literature ; it is hardly too 
much to say that its largeness of vocabulary was 

The licence then of the Renaissance Hellenism was leavened 
and tempered by the liberty of the Reformation 
Now, the Hebrew genius, from Genesis to Heine, is 
personal and plaintive. The Seriptures teem ‘with 1 
appeals to the inner uf of feeling, 7 aspiration, of emotion; 
and their machinery tly one of vivid suggestion, of 
passionate rarities rather than of eloquent reasoning or har 


— ail 
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onjoas pr Ras aaron eat tha Belen 
‘objective. «It? | / 
the theme of Greece of Judwa, The 


his relation to inward life. Com; for 
unto trouble, as th pa 


’ and this difference is manifest; or Pindar’s 


with ‘All those things are passed awa 
by’s-dn the addition 





. Again, contrast the 
with, Jobs « Whe ee 





ts are 
enyironing the individual, while the emphasis of the classical 
accent is, as we have said,, ity objectively sublimed. In the 
personal and plaintive isto be found the method of what we 
style ‘Impressionism.’ It is just this quality, and not his 

the mythology of Lempritre, that makes 
ipressionist; just this, and not bis whimsical irregu- 
causes us to rey Sterne; just this, and not 
and conceits, places Donne in the same 


from what we have urged that impressionist writing 

#t of sentimental literature eminently adapted for 

‘or for such prose as lends itself to vivid glimpses | 

‘natare through the medium of awakened associations, 

a to be restricted to lyrical poetry. * Here I and 
| row sit,’ for example, strikes an intenser note of desolation 
5 of descriptive analysis: ‘1 kissed thee ere 1 killed 
before us the speaker’s whole complex nature ; so does 
#1 had it of Leah when I was a bachelor; I would 

¢ it for a wilderness of monkeys’; 0, again, docs 


“Dech—alles, was mich dazu trieb, 
| Gott, war vo gut! ach, war so Lieb |? 














None 


is 
tests, then, 


we should never allow oursel 


Donne,’ says Mr. Saintsbury, in his excellent preface, 
eminently of that kind which lends itself to sham liki 
coterie worship, to a false enthusiasm.’ But again, * Alws 

him are the two conflicting forces of intense enjoyment | 

and intense feeling of the contrast of that present 1 

the future, He has at once the transcendentalism whieh 
sensuality, and the passion which saves A 

of the first order of but he was not of Soaked 









first.’ It is just from such a nature that we should expect 
impressionism; and, when we add that he was a 
pessimist, the jonal, the plaintive, the restive timbre is 
only natural, Mr. Saintsbury Simelf bears out, bec he has. 
not attempted to explai t we have adduced as to the temper 
of the Renaissance by saying that ‘its pecaliar pessimism was 
perfectly different from that of classical times, and can only be 
paralleled by the spirit of Ecclesiastes.” { 

Dr, Jobn Donne's career, like his poetry, was stormy and 
chequered. The son of a merchant, he apie | 
after a residence at Oxford, to study at Lincoln's Inn. 
early inherited a competence, and immediately entered 
a career of pleasure, of travel, and, perhaps, of mili z 
In 1596 he accompanied Essex to S; and on 

med to contract a clandestine marriage with Anne 
Peay Epertoa’s niece, an audacity for which he was impri 
After his reunion with his wife, he joined the family and fo 
of Sir Robert Drury, with whom he j ed on an 
wo . It was not, according to Mr, Saintsb 
till 1615 that he—apparently born to Roman CG c 
became an ordained priest; and eventually, after « diy 
mission with Lord Hay to Germany, op to King 
cher at Lincoln's Inn, and eventually Dean of St. 

@ death of his wife in 1617 contributed to sap 
‘nd, after a long illness, he died in 1631. 

By turns erotic and devotional, always morbid and 







to Walton's Life, hy wos oniaiued in 1614; and, 
tion and after his wife's death, went with Lord Hay. nv 
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of derable culture and attainments, his fervid originalit, 
caouiier boecie and unrestrained among the Palast 
galasies of his age. His power of suggesting ideas was extra- 
fect eld his own phrase, he was wont to * ideate,” 
oe one cannot say of him, as he said of Sidney, 

<——'Trns a double ‘hich he 

ha hight alters tho uoleat fray 

fry even Keats, bas pearere subtler grades of 
i 


















“by the sound and significance of irresistible cadences. 
d, he is often far nenrer to Kents than be is to his con- 
temporuries, as witness the following fragments :— 


ere ce higher hill 
Rise so high Like a rock, that ono might think 
ireapasitas sacou woul’ shipwreck tooro and sink?” 
« ‘Change is the nursery 
Of mneio, joy, life, and eternity.” 
+—— and she havo shut in all day, 
The twilight of her memory doth stay.’ 
And, agsin— 
‘When if « slow-pased star bad stolen a1 
Prom the obsorver’s marking, ho ee 
Two or three hundred yours to see it again.” 
‘For the world’s bounty is decay'd or 
[OS SL epee prmberala 
OF the famous— 
— “Hor pure and eloquent blood 
[eRe hor chooks and so distinctly wrought 
i one might almost say her body fl it. 
ore, what Mr. Saintsbury justly considers that most 
original of Donne's many prose and verse medita- 
— 


a 


Tastly, refrain from citing in extenso one of the 
to us almost have been indited by 

*The Goodmorrow ’: 
B 





“I wonder, 
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*I wonder, er tu tay sn what thou and T 
Did, till we loved ‘wore wo not woanod till than? 
eetgreees childishly ? 


pe cece to our waking sonla, 
Which watch not one another out of fear; 
For love all love of other xights controls, 
And makes one little room an everywhere, 
Let sea-discovorors to new worlde have gone; 
‘Let maps to other, worlds on worlds have shown ; 
Let us possess one world; each hath one, and ix one, 


«My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears, 
‘And true plain hearts do in the foes rest ; 
Where can we find two better ores 
Without sharp north, without west? 
Whatever dies, was not mixed eq 
Tf our two loves be ene, or thon and 
Love so alike that none can slackon, nono can dio.’ 


‘Have you never,’ ejaculates Keats in one of his letters, ‘by 

being surprised with an old melody in a pe bys 
4 delicious voice, felt over again your very 5) 
sormises at the time it first operated on sob tou? Hen Here in 
truth is the secret of the method th that links the sixteenth-cen} 
* Anatamist of the World’ with the evens r ts 
‘Endymion’—the method of sensuous suggestion, lof 
the true impressionist, With this difference, phi its 
results, that the former charmed his contemporaries with it into 
enthusiasm, the latter surprised them into rebuff, Ben Jonson 
ly applauded Donne ; there was noxeviewer to chill the 

Eomtasiss of fc Jacobean who succeeded to a tumult of thought, 
language, and sensation that may aptly be termed the French 
Revolution of literature. 

Donne’s poems are divided into ‘Divine’ and ‘Profane ;* 
the latter mainly the products of his wilder youth, the former of 


his more spititeal maturity. Both are for ‘the 
amorousness of an harmonious soul, to his own 
description. As Walton wrote beneath the frontispiece to the 
edition of 1635 :— 
* Witness this book, begins: 
With Lavo; Be with sgh and eo a? a 


eS : 
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Bat the remarkable feature of them all is that none of them 
are addressed to the romantic themes, classic or chivalrous, 
which engrossed his brother bards, The praiso of friends by | 
* verse letters,’ the praise of women through songs and sonnets, 
the praise of both by ‘Elegies,’ ‘Epicedes, and ‘ Obsequies,’ 
the praise of God through the so-called * Divine Pooms '—these, 
if we except the ‘Satires,’ for the most part nugatory, and the 
Anatomy of the World,’ by far his finest series, exhaust the 
sabjects of his muse. We find no poet of his period with so 
Limited » range. The workings of his own heart and soul are | 
indeed his only theme, nor docs he, like Keats, attempt to 
transfer them to the nature around or the centuries behind him, 


Mistress Elizabeth Drury,’ and styled by him * Of the progress 
of the soul,’ exhibits tothe fall magnificence of emotion, echoed, 
so to say, through associative sound. It is here that we light 


‘%o soul —whiles with the luggage of this o 
ericgaad'te—can follow thes lalfeway 


Here, that unapproached and celebrated couplet— 
‘These issue may increase so 1 
ApEU Sato pest Voutostcen tne ona 
Here, wwo of the most significant passages already quoted ; here, 
Deb pratt of the body — shapes i 
” *Think, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a inn, 
Sern inee pack’a up ia two orca peti 


rare the beauties of his ‘ verse-letters’ less fino, if loss 
_How perfect is the emphatic picture of rustic 







aan 
? * You do not duties of socicti 
‘If from th’ embrace of a loved wife you rise, 
“View your fat beasta, stretch'd barns, and Isbour'd fields, 
‘Eat, play, rido, tako all joys which all day yiolds? 


in tone and type— 
 * Bat: sho (4.0, the soa) part us, to hear my oft prayara 
re es oer bees <tr 


at Talal beg, Tie etaars 

what , His stairs 

soe a ait rye 
Nx 





Vow 
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How Shakespearean in ring and rhythm— 


“Love that imparts in everything delight 
Te fanoied in tha soul, not fa the aight? 


The same may be said of 


Tow Tid potacin arudha cepa pl 


in his elegy on the Lady Markham ; of ‘Great Destiny (a 
Commissary of God,’ and of *To the brain, the soul's be 
chamber, went,’ in the ‘Metempsychosis.’ His songs and sone" 
are no less characteristic, though often more rugged and uneqo=—=——m 
We will transcribe two of the most tuneful :— 


The Sun rising. 
* Busy old fool, unraly sun, 
Why dost thou thus, 
‘Through mthdows, and through cartains, call on us? 
Pie to thy notions lovers” sousons ran? 
Saucy, rasa wretch, go chide 
Tate schoolboys and sour prentices, 
Go tell Court-huntemen that the King will ride, 
Call country ants to harvest officos s 
Lave, all alike, no season knows nor clime, 
Nor hours, days, months, which ure the rags of time” 


Break of Day. 
* Stay, O sweet, and do not rise; 
‘The light that ahines comes from thine eyes ; 
‘Tho day bresks not, it is my heart, 
Because that you and I must 
Stay, or else my joys will 
And perish in thair parler 


And, lastly, the ‘Divine Poems’ are in some r the moot 
extraordinary of all. We doubt if the im 
has ever since been applied to sacred lyrics, In the *Hyma 4? 
Christ, at the author's last going into Germany,’ occurs * 
remarkable passage : 
“I sacrifice this island unto Thee, 
And all whom I love there, and who love me; 
‘When I havo put our seas "twixt them and mo, 
Put Thou Thy seas betwixt my sins and ‘Thea! 


Here the style is sincere and successful, Beautiful also a4 
numbers 28 and 24, which we shall quote in full, as a fim=* 
testimony to this first father of English literary i 
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“Hear us, O hoar us, Lord; to Theo 
A sinver is more music, when he prays, 
spheres’ or eieeaing fs 


us, for, Mill Thou boar us, Lord, 
Meavoet oo aoe area 
‘Thine ear to our tears, t its, gives vi word 5 
rie Gatun teres in dob ab toy 
ase ipo nm foe hon ts ox deat poor 
‘That 


Awaken us to our just offices ; 
What in Thy book Thou dost, or creatures say, 
‘That we may hear, Lord, at lvedial ss 


Surely the ‘Thou in us dost is what modern critics 
Would term an ‘epoch-making’ U te and yet it is through 
©Tmotion that we realize it, and despite a crabbed and involved 
fon of metre. We have, we imagine, 2 acon REN toshow 
thas, oar definition of impressioninm bo just, Denne is an 
ted enough to give * fair notion of his 
ooo Selena alg t for prolonged 
‘and therefore as well exemplified by bri ihian facets as by 
a veal ep examination of the whol: el. On his grossnesses 
‘*ad disfigurements we have not dwelt, as they are beside our 
‘Present 
Wher we. tam to Laurence Sterne, we are confronted 















For here again—much as we 
¢ him—we recogni 






Ks and mars our end-of-the-century pseudo-impressionism ; 
substituted for realities, | instead of the re- 
refractions recalling and renewing them, Let us 

The realities which Sterne alawioyared 


axe 


| 
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are not those with which poetic Snel eee 


Like the characters mentioned by Adeimantus in Plato's: 
pee he is one ext mavra 7a heyopeva 
ae jumour, a sense Sf ainaet nine ee |, tolerance, in- 
difference to our own mishaps, 5} with our neighbour's, 

al ce to offer. As for his 










of the xs A 
far 


and alacrity astonish, but they do not inspire 
here cavil must end and criticism admire. ee 
ticks are performed! With what ease and i 

manner! with what style! How much Tl bimself 
borrowed from the rambling, ambling informality of that style! 
There, in truth, we have the scerct of Sterne’s immortality—bis 
style; and the style was impressionist, the impressionisin of a 
fantastic juggler with emotions and sensations. At the risk of 
wearisome, let us illustrate our point afresh. We are 
accustomed in the theatre to conceive a character, not so much 
from the thing said as from the voice, the gesture, the appe 
ance; we have witnessed a notable instance of this 

ali, whose influence is hinted | 

assemblage of such indications rather than from any enli 
utterance, Such is Sterne’s style: the scent that 
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flares the shell that reechoes the waves, the lock of hair that 
Sa vanished prosence, the tone of a sentence 


the motive of its ar aslivary: And when, as in 
| * and the ¢ Sentimental Journey,” the matter is 
x Taree tte ics, this manner becomes not 


@raly the fittest rehicle, but is Teclt i interwoven with the yore 
——at once colour and substance, as it were, conjoined ther- 
Smrameter-and pulse. ‘The style is in such cases the book. 


ee msseverates Sterne, ‘whon 
a differont 


T think mino ia), 
Es knows what ho is about in 
alka ‘s no anthor who understan: pee 


fats ed 
6 tuatter me leave him something to imagine in 
b well as yours” 


for I 
aero ieee ra 


ora of my #tamp have one principle in common with painters. 


Rectan cee mart jarcaae © aes nee 


4 quotations stamp Sterne as an antagonist of 
cal, the last as a etyion of the impressionist 
by ‘trath’ we take him to mean outward facts and 

re; not to ee of another passage, where the 


tly observes, © 
rusting to Almighty God for the second.’ Sterne's 
might not inaptly be called ‘Pictures without 
fires tbecllens, {fonts fram Thackeray’: Sl 

sis ‘English Hamourists,’ the opal pana 
beginning, ‘’Twas in the hetwiat 

1 Lunel,’ which resembles a glowing pastoral by 
l Baal Js’ porliaps the best instance of Ste se 

ating, But there is another less 


begin with writing the first sen- 


observing I was listoning.—" Poor ~ 
hia body on ono se ete ot 





ene bers “ia si upon a bank 
ve ate 


time 

white jacket, ‘aith her hair, all but two tresses, drawn 
net, with afew clive leavos twisted a little aa 
side ;—She was beautiful; and if ever I felt the full 
honest heartache, it was the moment I saw her. 


—God help her! Poor TE above an hundred — 
(said the Destilion) « have been eaid in tho eevaral 
and conyente around Ser bere aces Ch) 

as she is sensible for short ae oni 


restore her to herself ; oe oneal 
scnees are lost fens ees 


frora my enthusiasm, 
and then at her goat—and then at 
und so on alternately.” 


Could any impression be more charmingly and d 
rendered? “This half-witted pensive girl, «th 
same notes—yet ten times sweeter,” the cea 
the man of sensibility in bis remixe, we feel them 
atmosphere with complete suddenness, What a 


painter, yet what artist could rival the author? 
us that Sterne founded himself on his favourite 





the cause 
u Bee 7 Se pees of Kiassature. To thin io was 
‘yoice and manner suj |, which 


FEES 
fl 
ber 
alle 
FF : 
deste 
HE 
iFiie 


$ eyes 
up wistfully in my Unole Toby's face ;— 


iB 
i 
z 
iH 
H 
i 
i 
FEE 


opposite this to the descriptive method! We not only 
Bear the gradually fainter ticking of the heart, but we share the 
and sorrow. How fine, that phrase of beckoning to the 
come and take shelter under him’! The lights 
and shadows are all there without our knowing why; we are 
‘sympathizers as well as spectators by magic—by ay magic of the 
And it is not merely in show specimens that the spell is 
r With what honest unaffectedness is the charactor of 
‘Toby revealed! Sterne was not always a self-conscious 
er, as the following passage with its inimitable ‘little 
b OS There is no titillation of 

re. 


rather than in any other part of my story ? 


c t why hero, 
Tam notable to tell:—but here it i heart stops me to pay 
i thee, my dear Uncle Toby, fi T owe th, 


nb Bed Da aitincte ot Oy ee ioelling i wo 
\ je circle ures, 0 
BS etakshicnire aterowe or hadat'a tear? for 

thon hadst a shilling, Whilst I az worth one to 
path from thy door to thy bowling green shel 


Dew 





| 
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never be grown, Whilst thero is a rood and a half of land in tho 
doar Us ; 
Sinoay fem, thy fetatonn my Inclo Toby, eball never 


It is a very window to the soul. So is Trim's humorous pathos, 
* Your honour knows I have neither wife nor child. —I enn have 
no sorrows in this world.’ So, in apostrophiziag the Ree tl 
tavel, is the phrase of beholding * Vertiginous, the rocks, the 
mountaing, the cataracts, and all the hurry which Nature is in 
with all ber great works about her.’ And that marvellous 
interpretation of a curtsey from the ‘Sentimental Journey ‘:— 


Tea eale are Aisa Wodiy deat antcal tae it, Tnever gave 
girl a crown in my life which gave me half the pleasure.” 
And its pendant, ‘the mortality of Trim's hat *:— 

««—Aro wo not here now?” continued eee “and are 
wo not” —(dropping his hat plump on the ground, Umatep Dhara 
ho Tronoaveed the word)—*gone! in a moment?” descent of 
the at ee a eee er ae beon knonded into tho 

thing hare ox the sentiment of 


by the 
modorn to be peculiar to Mr, Rudyard Ki “But that is 
another story, is derived from Sterne. his was his power, 
*He saw Kings, and courts, and silks, of all colours in such 
strange lights,’ to repeat another sentence of his own: and 


his foibles and fickleness, we are not bere concerned. It is 
enough for us to have maintained his right in succession to a 
throne among the true impressionists of our literature. 


In John Keats we come to the greatest impressionist we 
have ever had, or, it seems to us, are ever to have : for 
his whole essence, the entire scope of his aspiring genius, is 
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impressionist of Nature, tremulous to every mood of awe, homage, 
‘or corn pa that the world around can strike into the heart 
of man. Keats's mastery of the visual and visible does not, 
howerer, like Wordsworth's, spring from the observant eye of 
imagination, or, like Shelley's, from a heart imbued with the 
tthereal, but rather from the senses, if we may so express it. It 
‘is sensuous, emotional, impressionist. The very voice of such 


Hines as— 
‘ Zephyr penitent, 
Whe cow, ore Phobus mowats tho fremont, 
Fondlos the flower amid the sobbing rain”; 


Tin such w place, I, sure, should pray 
sweet might oxll my thoughts away, 
tho oft rustle of a mnaiden’s gown 
away the dendolion’s down ; 
Tight music of her nimble toos 

inst the 


rf 
: 
r 


H 


as she goes”; 


4 


sti 
fe 


wore ages and white as flocks now shorn, 
from the clear brook ; sweetly they slept 
fiolds of heaven, apd thon thero crept 
little noiscless noise among the leavos, 

Born from the very sigh that Silence heaves! ; 


“As when heaved anew 
‘Old ocean rolla a lengthon’d wave to the shore, 
Down whose back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts petal ith ‘a wayward indolenco” ;— 
semns to blend the lilt of melody with the gradations of colour, 
© combine timbre and tone, and, out of their very appeal to the 
‘Ses, to create in a sphere of their own the translated counter- 
and essence of this; like the fairyland on the threshold of 
palace to which Glaucus ushers Endymion— 
> « 


> 
= 


A noise of harmony, pull id throes: 

2 paleos ans 

of in the air, 

, aie Wad 1d. ben! 
would have its ani te 

Delicious i 


il flowers, 
‘snd sal’, and, fall blowo, shed fall sbowore 
‘soft, unseen Jeaves of sound divine.’ 
this * gladness in the ‘air,’ that endeared 


c haelites, who were the first to give 
Be iriiae cea 3 this, that oe 
‘enshrined bim in music, had not bis too eat\y 
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death robbed Song of one of her sweetest singers. Who came 
hear without an half-earthly, half-heavenly entrancement them 
most lovely canzonet which the boyish painter-musician Fes 
denominated stanzas, and which breathes, so to the very 
essence itself of his hectic aspiration to withhold the talons <>f 
Time from Beauty !— 
‘Ina Roane a 
Too happy, ba 
Thy branches ne‘er Pee 
Their green felicity: 
Tha mores eatsot ana them, 
Witha Ret Abe through thor 5 
Nor Sia wings glue them 
udding at the prime, 
‘Ine plerely December, 
‘Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne'er remember 
‘Apollo's summer look. 
But with a sweot forgotti 
hoy stay their crystal fr fretting, 
Never, never petting 
About the frozen time.’ 


And who ever penned a sonnet so quickened with the soa of 
lyric ecstasy os the exquisite 
“To ono who has boon Jong in city pant 
ie vory Lees Lies into Lda tt 
fave of heaven—to & prayer 
Fall ain be smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more bappy, when, with hoart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love und longuishment? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day go oon has glided by 3 
E’en liko tho passage of an angel's tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently, 


We may bazard the fancy as to how much less celestially Stere=— 
would Hove ueated the rey: image in prose—an image inte 
whose niriness, though indeed not its purity, he ‘would tne? 
been certain to coquette with. In the Shandean plane we c= 
well imagine its being handled thus— 

Sia EA lubed tats first before T got to m: Ee battous: a 
“Tt would never havo happoned” (quoth my Uneld Toby, drawing 


_ill 





= "| 


2R AP be 4 
wat i 





a: yyisataqyse! 


ie 
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5» whogo brea? 
To take a fancied city of delight, 
O what a wretch is he! And when "tis bis, 
After long toil and travelling, to miss 
‘The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile! 
Yet for him thero's refreshment ov'n in toil: 
Another city doth he vet wbout, 
Tree from the smallest pebble-bead of doubt 
‘That he will seize on tricklit ba = 
Alas! he finds them dry ; then he foams, 
‘And onward to another city specds. 
But this is human life: the war, the deeds, 

6 dieappointwent, the ry 
Tasebianten atruggles, Peper nigh, 
All human ; bearing in themselves this 
‘That they are still the air, the subtle food 
‘To mako us fecl existence, and to show 
How quiet death is.’ 


This is the true province of the best impressionism : ‘to mal 
us feel existence’; with such ‘air’ and ‘subtle food’ all be 
poems are instinct and nourished: such a ‘fancied city # 
delight’ was the true goal of his Attic i 

ie terelnttas cayitelees Raesiiie 
New Jerusalem of the emotions, this Utopia of the fnntas® 
where existence is felt and death itself is quiet—from whos 


ideal gates 
‘, . « how crude and sore 
The journey homeward to habitual self” 





And so it happens that the issues of Endymion, of Lamia, ¢ 
Hyperion are often random and even unreal, while their trex 
ment and episodes remain actual and magnificent, How the 
enchanted eity of delight towers audibly and visibly triumphas 
through the very swing and quiver of the words! Sus 
rhythms as— 


‘ And like a new-born spirit did he pass 
‘Through the green evening quiet in the san.’ 

‘And hore ia manna picked from trees, 
In starlight, by tho throo Hos a 

* His litter of smooth somilucont mist 
Diversely tinged with roso and amethyst,’ 

‘The spirit culls 
Unfaded amaranth, when wild it straps 
‘Through the old ganten-ground of boyial days? 
+ 


_lil 











| 
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great works, the *Pot of Basil’ and the ‘Eve of St. 
Spi our great | writes Keats somewhere between 
and 1818, ‘ever write short pieces, I mean in the snp of 
tales? This same Lavention pews, need, of Ds uae to have 
been forgotten as a poctic excellence ' | abd oo aro the "hor 
pieces’ of ‘Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel,’ and of ¢Porphy 
and Madeline,’ Now, in these poems thors ia bak el eG 
of suggestion but clearness of outline, and the gentlest harmony 
of motives with emotions. Moreover, in the ‘ Pot of Basil” the 
impressionism of the language heightens with the climax of the 
story— 

* So the two brothers and their murder’d man 

ce nee sev a 
ni 
Nalwtioel the brekm 





Lorengo’s flush ih sone ‘They pase’d the water 
Toto a forest quiot for tho Be wee 


march of the Pe to their peor is swi 
‘Sick and wan the brothers’ faces in the did seem"! 
What « fine touch of contrast is * Lorenzo's flush with love’! 
With what an awful hush the ‘forest quiet for the slaughter” 
invests the crime itself, of which the next stanza merely 
aye 
“There was Lorenzo slain and buried in, 
‘There in that forest did his great love cease.” - 
Everything is restrained and intense; yet all is Bel 
tion to our emotions. It is impressionism severe, sim; 
suggontic, It is impossible to dissect this * simple Pista 
« minstrel’s song’; its beauties permeate the whole. eo 
fc is the wail of the murd lover when he addresses 
bel in the vision !— 
‘Tam a shadow now, alas! alas! 
eles the skirts of human nature dwelling 
« Icbant alone the holy mass 


- 
‘ 


any tell the hour fs tell 
Been aad + these sounds grow strange to 
‘Avi thou act distant in Hewanity.” ae 
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How | the *Selfishness, Love's cousin’! How 


the autumn landscape of stanza thirty-two !— 


The breath of winter comes from far away, 
And tho sick west continually berenwos 


To onr thinking, this ae impressionism, whose notes are 
| ty nin ad is worth all the rapturous and 
Recast’ ol of Keats's Greek gods and demi-gods 


lr ‘is as perfect in its way, though its 
orton not soar so high. Tho keynote is wonderfully struck 


* The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold’— 
and throvghout 2 medisval organ-music breathes ite mi 
ream as the stops, so to speak, arc ager a rae 
poems We know i aes nite comparable 
sare "'s pictures of the le; of St. Ureul 
“o piet a. 
















‘Soon trembling in her soft and chilly neat, 





Tn sort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd sho mq 
Until the ier tloep 
Tar footbed lib, ad boul fstign aay 
Flown, like a it, until the caer A 
Tuaroa'd both from Joy and = 
nh aes swart Paynima pray: 
Ris rie oneiioe oud fro rain, 


As though = rose should shut, and be a bud again "— 
dimes. ee and recalls, by spiritual affinity, the firet of that 


it, too, with all the force of im- 
ocnian i the 7 
“But to her heart, her heart was voluble,” 


fom which the late Lord Houghton borrowed the inspiration 
for his best-known ballad, And the whole closes memorably 
with m sense of ebbing dream and fading legend— 
"na hy aro gon: oy, ages lu es 

nd away into the storm. 
That ight the Baron dreamt of man; 08, 

is warrior-guests, with shado Pe form 
su nd derun, nd arse cofin- wore 
jong ae oa fo the old, 
‘a, wi fnco deform ; 
ister tavorendl vow tcl, 
unsonght-for slept among his arhes cold.’ 


(369. o This 


— | 
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This is a style utterly dissimilar from the dramatic fury =a 
Byron or Shelley's thrilling onearthliness. And how dissimi}=mm 
it is from what the reading Peete of to-day bail asa new schoc—y 
—the School of the Impressionists! That great word-coloris=mm= 
should interpret life and nature by mood, by a 
impression, is, as we have seen, an old affair, How do oncom 
modern word-colorists behave? Of Carlyle, of Ruskin, bom @ 
unconsciously great moral impressionists, we do not =e 
But of Pierre Loti and Mr. Rudyard Kipling? None coma; 


doubt the ability of either, the very great ability of one. Te mony 
led to serve? To what do the==, 


what use ia their abilit; 
minor imitators incline? Is it that interpretative intensim &_y 


which signalises Donne, that dainty perfection which redeezaeas 
Sterne, that aspiration after ideals which immortalises Keat=s ? 
Everyone must give the answer which to himself is trae. E@ecay 
ourselyes, we discriminate « lower range and plane, languagee 
and aims less lofty, perceptions less acute, Let our modeza 
impressionists bear in mind that what is vulgarly known as 
*Realism* has indeed nothing necessarily in common wath 
impressionism at all. If impressionism is to be worthy of ats 
» the impressionist, whether on canvas or on paper, neem 
fix his gaze on something at any rate of the 
*... Glory on cithor sido, that moagro thread 

Which, conscious of, he must not cater yet— 

‘The spiritual life around tho earthly life: 

‘The law of thut is known to his as this ; 

His heart and brain move thore, his foot stay hero.” 








(195) 
irr vill 1, the Rifle, By the Hon, T. F. 
Agr, VUL— Hear Aa fle, By ion, Fre- 


2. The Theory and Practice of Target Shooting. By A. G. 
‘Fo a London, 1895. ee 
ing. By “A Marksman. 


>. Book for Military Small Arms and Ammunition, 
6. feet and Proceedings of the Rifle Congress. London, 


those who follow with any interest the records of the 

chief shooting competitions at Bisley the names of the 

£0 writers who head our list will at least carry with them a 
woucher for practical familiarity with their subject. The late 
Dr. Foulkes from his school-days onward played a conspicuous 
in the chief matches at Wimbledon and Bisley; Mr. 

je bas done so too; and though ‘A Marksman’ has 
-ehosen to remain anonymous, his work bears on it plainly the 


Sen practical experience, 

aim of Mr. Fremantle's book is to sketch the develop- 

rent of rifles and the projectiles belonging to them, and to set 

forth, in s clear and wapretending fashion, the mochanical 

priaciples which have controlled that development, The writer, 

toes, has not only a sound knowledge of the ical sides of 
r as the limits of it allow, 


with a technical subject 
and interesting to the 
of mechanical science 


business-like so far as it goes, of the laws which 
4 the constroction of rifles and ainmunition. Vndeed, 
o2 wwe 
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this part of “A Marksman's’ work strikes us as a sin 
hearer ikieaye at stating scientific truths in a clear, practi 


These three books are, we think, a very satisfactory t 
tion of what the Volunteer movement and the labours « tee 
National Rifle Association have done for the country, It is 
not the least among their services to have called into existence, 
ontside the Army, a number of persons keenly interested in 
gennery and capable of bringing to bear on the problems of the 
subject both trained intelligence and practical experience, We 
pt doubt whether, forty Bid ago, civilians would have 

Prand with ie practival knowledge (uesdalNtg 
books. We are very certaii 





i 





the end to be finally sought, that of effective fire. 
And no one can have carefully followed the history of rifle- 
shooting since the foundation of the National Rifle ‘inti 
and not see that there have been times when the search for mere 
accuracy at the target has led to forgetfulness of military 
conditions, and that the considerations set forth by ai 
Mayne must be constantly kept in view alike by rifle-shots and 
rifle-makes 


TS, 
‘The book which appeara last but one on our list, ‘The 
Official Text ash Se ae ae eal pete, 
tailed history of the subj ack to a 

chosen by Me, arantiey| It gives contemporary sketches of 
the * jes‘ used by foot and horse soldiers respectit 
m0 ke of the fifteenth century. One is tempted to 
they must have demanded even greater con} from the 
than from the recipient. But it is with rifles, not | 
generally, that we are concerned, As a militar 

rifle first came to the front in America, where x 
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soon made itself felt in woodland warfare, 

was due, not only to his own contemptuous 

peculiar conditions under which he to 

to the effective marksmanship of Fronch irregular 
{P00 ps and their Indian allies, armed with hunting rifles. At 
the deliberate aim of an American rifleman deprived 

of his best subordinate, Fraser, The years which 


Waterloo from the Crimea were not years of military 
; Revertheless, the result of the battle of the 
the old smooth bore its deathblow. Readers of 








Banounces 
of his ‘beautiful Min’ But as a pastime for civilians rifle- 
then was as mach the exclusive hobby of 2 few 
enthusiasts as golf was south of the Tweed twenty years ago, 
and even them long-range shooting was unknown. 
~ the Voluntecr movement, and as a consequence the 
formation of the National Rifle Association, came a revolution, 
had not been in existence two years when it 
agg was definitely taking its 
s 4 the manly exercises of Englishmen; and that 
= be the deficiencies of the Volunteer force in 
omaking 8 
est through 
called into 


lowest, to give the military authorities of 
le help in the task of supplying the Army 







weapon of precision, 
4, Ais we have already implied, rifle-shooting previous to the 
Volunteer : it exclu 
EMR patred stow wattnniacs Siczs wens ree wholly 
of n few enthusiasts w! rowess Was Ww 
"Em Known to the general public. One such formed a noteworthy 
nk beuween the and fature of viloshooting, This 
rs bof janteer morement few names m more 
gas im the world of sport than that of Captain Horatio 
© the general public he was best known as probably 
ing game-shot and the owner of the famous le~ 
and Smashes 


matri 
had inherited and learnt bis father's ezaft by 
‘Queen's Prize at the first Wimbledon Meeting, 


a 


| 
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in 1860, Captain Ross himself, with nerve Sel 

eainpaied by nearly ay years, himself wines 
the scene as a conspicuons!. occas fal coe 

military erencona at istietoas aud hin 

followed, not only by Edward, but by two. re 

it may be doubted whether o long-range com 


ie 

If the National Rifle Association bad confined itself to its 
obvious and primary duty, that of fostering Volanteer shooting, 
it would no Lies have done something to make our 
forces more useful, but it would not baye contributed 
towards solving the important problem,—what should be the 
arm of the “seat a the Enfield ez oeianieieae 
any distance beyond five hundred yards, untrust- 
worthy at auch yao as eight Landes and no practice with 
it could have done anything to develope an arm of 
ean hap; priy the jee of eae Ni oar Rifle cone 
took a wide view their duties, a long-range 
tions, with rifles deviating from strict military conditions, at 
once formed part of their programme. ‘The Queen's Prize, too, 
was not sired a competition with the service arm at the 

military distances. The second and imore 
eet it was shot with small-bore rifles, <li te 
respects to military regulations, chosen by a competition 
pommcieet Furthermore, the cause of long-ran) ee sting 
was groatly advanced by the establishment Aa a sy 

which we have already referred, In 1862 that staunch ilend 
to rifle-shooting, in resent Earl of Wemyss, gave the ae 
Shield to be competed for at long ranges between Enj 
Scotland, and in F885 Ireland was admitted as a 


balanced, fay by the fact that there was no 
if shooting to distract the attention of 
Sr ly even more by the fact that the com) 
most exclusively from two small clubs, 
Belfast, had a knowledge of one another's shooting, 
gue eae i a be found among 
from a wider aren. How this acted is best proved by 


oo 
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‘tee between the years 1873 and 1890 Ireland was no less than 
successful. 


= rds the fartheran if 
: important step towards tl ce of Jong- 
rarage -was taken in 1864, The Cambridge Volunteer 
then the fortune not only to number its 
Edward but also to have for its co: 

officer one of the = loog-range shots ever known, Colonel 
Baker. Forthermore, it possessed perhaps the best range in 
ear ng to 1100 yards. This happy conjunction 
of Jed to the formation of a lon ge club, not 
limited to iombersiof the Diasiversiy, and hi ing mere 
Cerempetition, It was at one of these cor tions that in 
eee ae already eaten when in bis 
Ssite field which race noarly all the first-class 

Jot in the ki And itis also worth noticin, 

a  Metford Melford ite, which with its shallow grooves am 
marked an entirely new ashe Deer in the 

made its first pu ance when 
inibohandn of ters fitoneae jeory) Halford, 


ie Cambridge 
‘The records of ere Elcho Shield match furnish as good 
Tugtise ss one could find ofthe general progress of long-range 
Without going into statistical details, which to the 
‘Fenemlity of readers would convey no definite meaning, we 
TE no compton hit te bells the gages te that shot in 
competitor hit the "s-eye more than thirteen times, 
ee eas only hit it ea dae competitor 
his score without missing the torget seven times, and 
" . missed it no less than thirty-three times. The 
‘“Onditions of wind and light under which the match is shot 
‘Yay so much that statistics can hardly be said to give even an 
guide to what are fae near ut, speaking 
» one may say that under ordinary conditions ay 
‘would be endangering the success of his side w! 
ce two shots out of every three in the ball’se; ee = 
of a tenm would look very black 
» but the whole eight competitors together, 
as often as seven times. 
ly be said that only a portion of this change, 
c chief tion, is due to advance in individeal 
ve all been revolutionized, 





ar 
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that can be learnt both by direct observation and also 

from the result ofeach shot as to changes of wind, li 
‘on-—instead of leaving cach competitor to hisown kt 
been brought to fection. ‘The universal adoption, too, 
the back Peallizg pitiaces due mainly to the brilliant rest! 
achieved by American marksmen who made use of it, Ba 
had an even more important result on matches, such os ] 
Elcho Shield, than on individual scores: for the si 

of the back position lies not so much ia the fact eae 
individual shot is fired with greater steadiness, as that there 
Jess danger, and indeed with competent and experi shop 
no danger, of an erratic shot being unknowingly fred. Tho 
each successive shot may be taken as a guide to the aang 
the wind, with a degree of certainty which never be 
attained when competitors shot in the prone position. 

While on the subject of the back position, we may notice # 
somewhat interesting discovery wi Mr. Fremantle he 
unearthed. He quotes (p. 19) from ‘A History of the War @ 
Independence,’ written in 1785, the following description 
Colonel Ferguson, a leader of irregular troops on the i 
side, who fell at the battle of King’s Mountain, fought im 
Carolina in 1780. 

‘Ho was porhaps tho bost markenan living, and probably brouge 
the art viritesteeting to its highest point o¢peclossioga ER 
invented a gun of that kind upon n new construction, which was 
to hove far exceeded in facility and execution anything ef the 
before known; and he is said to havo outdone L 
American Indians in the adroitness and quich of firing 
Jouding andin the certainty of hitting the mark, Zying spon the baa 
or belly and every other possible potion of the body.’ { 

Mr. Fremantle also pee from a book written early 7 
the present century by Ezekiel Baker, and called ‘Remarks « 
Rifle Guns,’ two singular and interesting prints. One reed 
sents a Volunteer in uniform on bis back, aiming, with the 
of bis rifle twisted, as it is occasionally in 
round one foot, The other print rej ts forma 
the prone position, The marksman bas divested himself of 
shako, which, placed on the ground before him, serves as a= 
for mere oe : ey reviewer of Mr, Fremantle’s ene : 
ingeniously and plausibl, suggested Cintas hei, ‘ 
ahako was designed to Gt Xe font is purpose, er 

In the year 1864 a Congress of Rifle-shots was held — 
London. Tt ars to have been open to all who cared to 
half « pines ia « ticket, and it had no executive 
Nevertheless, their debates scem to hay 























&e. and of such a nature are th 


latin 
and 
9 -small-boro 
ra a most i 


‘aay and ought to ho prmoted by menos of fee with Sonaltees 





And this is the im 


should be oi 
' f nd 
ity, noniiy to fori, e. 
ey would open 
Enfield rifle only, is yet unwilling to 


small-bore competitors under the present 
of Congress, pp. 177, TT) 


ly too much to say that the whole experience of the 

om, during the time which has intervened, 

a the views set forth in the above extract, The 

Fifles of an intermediate character—military 

say, but not conforming to all the existing 
ere gradually and tentatively intro- 

became one of the most conspicuous and 







Jag Caraishes full justification for the match 
te sights and appliances, unfit for actual 
service 
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service in the field, But it must always be borne in mind thi: 
the long-range rifle, though it need not bo itself a military em 
must be such as to carry us onward in the roa Lscove 
and testing the best military arms. ry C0 
ditions superimposed must be sera merely to Gat fe 
chance and to test more exactly military fitness of | 
weapon ; they must be such that their removal will mes 
diminish the accuracy and not destroy the ciency of the 
weapon, There was a time when the Association, and 
the friends of long-range shooting, generally ot that 
wholesome truth, and when the cause was very much ge 
thereby, The episode forms a somewhat i 
instructive chapter in the history of rifle-shooting, and we w= 
yenture therefore to tell it in detail, 

In 1874 a team com} of six Trishmen the 
Atlantic to shoot a match at New York sgainst a team 
from the whole of the United States. The match was to be 


| 
\ 


Liule was then known in this country as to the powers 

Amoricans st long ranges; indeed, it wns general); 

that aceurate marksmanship at short 

their strong point, The Irish were all armed with 

mozzle-loading © their opponents with American: 
ers. The Irish team, though a strong ome, wat 


der and also on his back. 

jesson given by Mr. Fulton's 
emphatically coforced. In 1875 and in 1680 Asses 
visited Ireland, and each time defeated « carefully ¢} 
representative Irish team oa its own grouad; and thiy 
should be observed, was at a time when Ireland was moe 
than holding its own in the International com: 
Wimbledon, Nor was that all, In 1876, the year 
Philadetphin Exhibition, a competition was held at Ne 
in which teams from Scotland, Treland, and Canad) 


a 
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| were beaten by the Americans, while the result was 
fonts firmed by « match in the same year between 
an American team. In the following year a 

Great Britain and Ireland, carefully chosen and 
tried its luck against the Americans and fared 


| of reverses taught British riflemen two lessons. 
A all iota in the back position, which previous 
had only been adopted by a few competitors here 
The success of the Americans effectively gave 

to the oat aan position except with saliteany 
jo, had been in a complacent a 
Simelign: fa fashion Plsiiliag onceitts thateamties 
oss of the fact that it was 
Reeeriae te walltarysp . The con- 
ins oarisioge could be invented which would clean 
as tin as the wad used with the muzzle-loader, 
po gistons, attempt was bain made to 
for lon, ice success 
ihtated Ske soca le-loader as it had 


postin, But beastly the breech~ 


‘alanis every whit as much a toy, 
use except for target purposes, as the 
tery shot am elaborate process of 
before another shot was fired, In 
adopt the breech~ 


Tt was preferred as a 

it could be cleaned between the 

could be brought every time to a state 

‘unattainable with the muzzle-loader, ‘The writer 
one of the most distinguished lon; 

if he wanted to makanitis econ 

ch es if he wanted an enjoyable day 

eee loader. An incident which 

to have warned all parties of the 

kine of the American system of 

fter the match at New York above 

match was aran; rather to test the 

than of the men. The Americans were to 

0 this time without cleaning, The 

a yards, and each competitor was to fire 

papier was an utter and hopeless break- 

of the breech-loader. The best American 

worst Irish, One American competitor 

only 
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only hit the target four times, and bad to retire from the 
pe Reacting neitipetiars: =| gun, leaving ten ‘aos el 
unfired. r 
It seems astonishing that British riflemen should, after sach 
a lesson, in their desire for mere ie accumey, have ado 
not only the breech-loader, but the American method of 
it, Nevertheless, the legitimate aim of long-range shooting, 
the development of a military rifle, was set aside im favour of 
high scoring. By 1881 the muzzle-loader had virtually die 
peared from all high-class competitions at Wim and 


an assortment of rods and long-handled brushes, a of 
patches and a can of water, were to be seen the apf 
ances of every long-range shot. A pursuit carried on a 


these conditions was not likely to enlist recruits, and we cit 
hardly doubt that, if this state of things liad been suffered te 
continue, long-range shooting would have died out here, as fi 
bas, we believe, on the other aide of the Atlantic Tho die 
comfort and cumbrousness of the system forced men, howere, — 
to look fora remedy. It was Sona that by careful errs | 
the cartridge satisfactory results could be got, and in 
cleaning between shots was definitely abolished at Wimbledou. 
At the same time, one can hardly say that the whole abuse wat 
got rid of, since the cumbrous and anmilis practice of 
blowing through the barrel to moisten the was still 
permitted and very generally practised, Neve scoce 
the abolition of cleaning onc may fairly say that the long-range 
competitions of the National Rifle Association, and thor 
throughout the country which are indirectly dependent Fe 
hove Sven doing their legitimate work in testing systems i 
rifling and ammanition for military purposes. se is there 
any doubt that much experimental work of the greatest value 
has been done by amateurs whose training as riflemen has beet 
mainly gained at Wimbledon and Bisley, and whose interes! it 
the subject has been created and kept alive by the . 
the Association. 








the regulation arm, Competitions for | 
than those of Government java yet its en to 


reyuirements, scem to have lost their meaning, In the 

the Martini such competitions were the only means wl 

the skill of the marksman using » purely eile are 

coald be tested at long distances; now the é 

amply sufficient for that purpose. If the object be to 1ot 
‘spetets 





pas 
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hich will be 
may assumed that no. bore 
permitted. In accepting this bore, 


to be sought 
considerations as the weight of the arm and the 
the 


ms the effect of an error in judging the distance 
et fired at; and it is not less obvious that as in war the 
‘at is aso rule extended laterally, lateral accuracy as 
h vertical is a comparatively unimportant matter. 
should be tempted to think that because the Lee- 
ch oe maximum of accuracy needed for pile 
b ore Jong-range shooting with aperture-aights has 
practical purpose and ase a mere ornamental 
hment, it is not, we think, difficult to disabase him, 
of rifle may in its main outlines be settled ; that 
is assuredly very far from a final solution. At 
ieetag, pore of ton ballet und tos corms 
t L let a ‘corrosive 
xplosive, cordite, Mr, Fremantle has a deal 
first of Sera He quotes several instances 
Mctford bi Pe ad right through # man 

in 


that of 2 well-cared-for European soldier.’ 
Now, 
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j public fastens upon. The propor- 
wo scanty prise funds of the Association 
isof course a reasonable matter for discussion. 


for tical military 
the saan who can just get Ki 







body of:men will forgive so degradi 
a Queen winner is in the shooting world what 


| great competition like the Queen’s, with its 
loag of = aleineciog what is virtually the 
a i year, stimulates shooting in every corps 
which comes under its influence, and fects indirectly many 
whonever take part in it, It is the old story of the husband- 
man and the pot of gold, In reaching for a success which is 
oily within reach of the few, the many attain that amount of 
‘Mastery over their rifle which is a need{ul condition of efficient 
soldiership. No doubt that does not meet the argument often 
| that the Volunteer force is divided into a little aristocracy 
| 










beyond the resources of the 

‘hat that body may, we think, 

in the matter is, that it does not a little to 
that state of things, 

is brings us to the third and last requisite laid down 

by in his paper, ‘the encouragement of rifle shooting 

» manly, and scientific pastime,’ (The Italics are 

.) Tn that, it seems to us, lies the answer to a good 

talk that one hears as to the policy of the 

Association. There are those who denounce its 

and who clamour for a larger amount of 

i on in the conduct of them. We should 

‘critics, in the first place, that the competitors at 

i of Volunteers who are already freely 

° of time to the public service. To many 

‘mecting is their one annual holiday ; it is to 

@. 369. P them 
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them what six weeks in Scotland or amang the Alps am to 
their more favoured neighbours, and they haye surely a wo 
ask that nothing should be grudged which makes 
brighter and more attractive, provided it no way ij 
the main purpose of the meeting, the display of the 
order of skill with the rifle, As for the increase of 
we would remind our readers that a section, and a not 
portant scetion, not only of the competitors, but even of 
who control it, are civilians (using the word not in its ordinary 
sense, but as excluding Volunteers), while even the Volunteer 
there are merely brought together for the occasion and not bound 
together by any organic tie. How is a body so composed to be 
made subject to anything that can be called discipline, to paredes 
practice in tent-pitching, strict mess regulations, or any of the 
incidents which properly enough belong to the conduct of axes 
mental camp? We cannot help thinking that the mere term 
‘camp’ somehow misleads persons as suggesting something 
military, They forget that the camp in this case snp 
aa 


the cheapest and most convenient way, indeed 
housing a large body of competitors and those who hi ei: 
manage the competitions, close to the range, Under such 
circumstances the utmost that the Association can do is 
permit, within its own bounds, the formation of 
camps, which can practise such amount of drill as seems goo! 
to their respective members. If anyone chooses to say that + 
large national Voluntecr Camp for mixed purposes of 
shooting would be better than the present mixed eamp 0 
Volunteers and civilians for shooting solely, ane can 
answer as Mr, Bingley answered his sister when she et 
that a ball ‘would be much more rational if conyersatics 
instead of dancing were made the order of the day": *Much 
more rational, I daresay, but not near so much likea ball’ [tis 
at least very certain that such a meeting would not be, 
the Association meotings are compelled to be, 
rting. 

‘his haar of course, does not ignore the fact that all the 

shooting requires to be conducted under strict regulations, aad 


therefore with strict discipline, that much of it is military, and 
that to such shooting strict military discipline is cable. 
Apart from that, it seems to us that all which the Association 
can reasonably be asked ie an is, bd se that the Maree 
not learn any uomilitary habits, an t gene! i 
is enforced Wi is needful for the main object in hand, good | 
shooting. As to the first point, no one who remembers the 
slovenly costumes, half-uniform, half-mufti, which were to be 
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seen at Wimbledon some fifteen years ago, and 
wwe, can doubt the improvement 
h On the latter point it is, we thiak, 
to say piesa Aomouaniin Kesito, so Serie 
“many to protect themselves against U 

fors are not children, Though sane volunteer often 
as we have said, for a holiday, yet he also 

and 


ip] les as, after 
Reartines ta.(danco, 0 y his chance in ill-timed 


she has the interest of the Voluntcer movement at 
t that neither the National Rifle Association 

pre rifle-shooting 

ek among the recognised athletic pursuits of the 
Our Universities have never been the homes of rifle- 


persity matches have ever excited ina lie the 

Which attaches to other contests, 
oting, no doubt, suffers in popularity from its total 
‘one may call sj ular interest. Let us suppose 
‘on at the Elcho Shield match, What doos he 
One looks ut the 


er of ie fukion whieh, suggests that he is 
to find Enster by means of the Sunday letter; as 
fact, he is considering the force of the wind as 
Jast half-dozen shots. After a minute or so of 
ultation, 4 report is heard and a puff of smoke 
among the fect of the group which we have 

h then learns that the real Pang ch 
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is near and the struggle runs close, excitement becomes invent 
and contagious. But that is because 
“That noods must be a mighty minnte 
‘When a crowd has but one soul within it,’ 


The interest is that of a contested election rather than of a 
athletic contest. There is no outward and visible mark of 
individual skill. Exoept by the marking on the target thene it 
nothing to tell the looker-on whether he is watching the effort 
of a Queen's Prize winner or a man who has straggled out of 
the second class, 

Another drawback to the popularity of rifle-shooting hu 
been that by far the most attractive form of it, ti a 
shooting, has been hitherto attended with considerable 
expense, A good long-range rifle with its appurtenances coils 
at least twenty-five pounds, and «a young man thinks twice 
before be invests that sum in a pursuit in which his inter! 
and his capacity are as yet virtually untried. The substitation 
of the Lee-Metford for the Martini may do not a little to obriait 
this, It will put an arm of precision adaj to long in 
the hands of everyone who shoots at all, What ius 
effect in the competitions at present open to match rifles —that 
is to say, to rifles fitted with aperture-sights and movable wind- 
gauges,—it is not very easy to foresee. On the one band, the 
cost of fitting a Lee-Metford with these appliances will be bat 
small, On the other hand, the effectiveness of the Lee-Metlonl, 
even with its ordinary military sights, will perhaps diminish 
the desire for a more exact weapon. 

Unhappily there is a serious set-off to the advantage which 
rifle-shooting will derive from the new service arm. As ia 
well known, the extra distance travelled by the Lee-Metiord 
bullet, albeit not more than three handred’ yards, has al: 
led to the condemnation of many ranges as unsafe, 
possible that a partial remedy may be found in the sdoptised) 
a bullet with more ‘stopping power" than that now in 
for the same quality which will make it more effective, 
tendency to become deformed or to break up om 
object, will obviously lessen the tendency to ricochet. 
is to be observed that it is really only from ricochets that’ 
is to be expected. Misses over the target can be int 
sufficiently high batt; the chance of a rifle being let 
high in the air is simply one of a number of contit “ 
of which imply cither some fault in the construction of the 
or gross carelessness on the part of the shooter, No range) 











—l 
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be but a 


‘practice’ ammunition and ‘service’ ammuni- 

a battalion going into action without a single 

the ting of his rifle with the full charge. 
ecerale if @ rumour got about that two or three 

i eaten the * practice’ ammunition 
it to them. Let it be supposed that by « large 
of Government money safe ranges are found for 
forces, What would be the fate of the great Volun- 
mpetitions at Bisley when one-half of the force were 
on safe ranges with ‘service’ ammunition, while the 
If iad only been allowed * practice’ ammanition? And 
mbered pte as which lowers the standard of 

teer shooting at Bisley will in all likelihood carry with it 
ing of the standard of shooting throughout the whole of 
%. Those members of the regular service who have 
Army Bight Club, and have thereby done mach to 
standard ilitary shooting, would, we are sure, be 
to acknowledge the value of the lessons learnt at 
and Bisley, and the stimulas which the shooting 

siven to their efforts. The annual match between 
branches of the service has acted in the same way. 






“Rot too much to ask that it should 
whom wild shots may be expected. 
has shot into the first class to use the full 
‘the worst there would be in every corps a cer- 
men who know the sighting for the full charge, 
and want of officers seem to be the two 
mder which Volunteer corps, especially in country 
Jabour, The leisured and Ianded classes can do 
‘supply both wants, and there are few services by 
‘can more certainly and more effectively secure the 
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Anr. IX.— the United States from the 
10, By 5. Bye ee kotee Vol, 1. | 


don, 1) 

2 "The Sry ofthe ivi War: A concise Account of 

in the United States of America betwoen ii 
Part I. To the Opening of the 
paigns of 1862. London, 1895. 

8. Abraham Lincoln, By J. T. Morse, Jr, Two } 
London, 1893. 

4. McClellan's Own Story. The War for the Union. 
Soldiers who fought it, the Civilians who directed hea 
Relations to it and to them. By G. B. 
Major-General commanding the Armies. London, 


HERE is perhaps no period in history, with the : 
excepti! ion of oe Na, APR era, the literatare of 
is 50 ese as that of the Aroavicks Civil War. It is a pe 
full of incident, and dominated at the same time by 
imposing personalities, Lincola and Grant. As yet we) 
not be said to have any wholl tay of the Unie 
Holst’s importial and admirable of the United. 
stops short on the eve of the war. mit 
and Hay’: sills of f Abeatienn Ttapelt deals 
war as well as wil the life of the i 
is somewhnt impaired by the Serato 
Not that this is any dishonour to them: on the contrary, 
almost filial regard and affection for the 
they served in posts of such intimate confidence, is 
creditable to therm, Inperlele was im 
new gencration had arisen, Mr. Rhodes ani Ua 
have this great requisite of the historian: they write 
prejudice iy eae even an moe bins, 
writers are instalments us a we 
time. Of We two, Mr. ne 7 Llistorgaloals per, f 
the political situation, He shows us ee it 
under the severe stress of war, For Eaglend the study 
period cannot but prove instructive. We stand am 
eve of an ‘irrepressible conflict,’ which may be 
can scarcely be averted. And, to quote oe 


‘Haman nature will not change. In 

Sete cot aneinn as tela awe weak | 
as silly and as wiso, as bad and as good. Let us, th 

stody the incidents of thia, as philoeophy to learn wiedom | 
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’ stares Ee doubt, pee ni does ante 
in which we are likely to Screen et 

PRaslader Cietetieution does not rf many respects repro 
ourowa. A civil war must necessarily bring difficulties of “its 
own. The enemy within will be far more numerous and active 
eee the enemy without is of different nationality, and 
‘Unconsected by close ties of blood, The natural aversion to a 
Ite tee cetccratnny dope, ocd vl tne een the 

to an inspire even tl 
‘Mout patriotic with « distaste for the war, Firnicns adroitness, 
'statesmanship, will be demanded from the democratic 
has to deal with this internal aversion and distaste, 
than from him who can repel such sentiments as odiaus and 
‘unpatriotic. Yet the same phenomenon, the same pence-at- 
party is likely to — in England, when she is 
for her life. It may be less vigorous and formidable, 
1 eee Jess it will have to bs encountered by the 
There was a strong: ir peace in aristocratic 

8 our terrible Leribe le with France and in the 
palit American rebellion. The opposition of Fox 
to the war measures of North and Pitt is parallel to Vallan- 


var pe in 1800 was pote fatile and foolish than 

7 wi in + his ionate isan- 

Sata sete in 1177 wae not more injurious 

than Vallandigham's championship 

in 1862-3, The fawning of the Whigs 

was far less excusable than the admiration of 

New Yorkers for Jefferson Davis. Lady 

Rescantity ac ailoee then tae eet rpialogs 
owas more an secret repil 

thern Democrats when Atlanta and Mobile * knocked 

out of their anti-patriotic platform. In short, as 

said after Thucydides, human nature does not change, 

le of bitter aie is natural to some minds, 

























S cartaly more firmly seated than any Prime 
He leant upon the solid support of a popular vote, 

by no means unanimous, yet gave a sanction to 

ald be criticised but not called to order or 
ousted 
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ousted from office by his own impatient 

i He was hampered by written 
err the pieleen er the Fatberd had left 
He was there in 


‘ers Ww! 

imself a milii ape 
supreme confidence at head of a great nation, if he 
becn unfaithful to his trast, he might have founded a: 
It is to the honour and glory of our race that its f 
power are rarely or never unfaithful, We bonoura Washi 
a Wellington, a Grant, not less for the capacity which ma 
them the organizers or the wea) of vi » than for the 
Roman simplicity, the more than an greatness of 
which carries them untainted by selfish ambition through the 
fierce furnace of success, and enables them to Jay down their 

when the occasion for its exercise has passed, and to | 

Tenbir back, like Cincinnatus, to the inconspicuous q 
of every-day life, Even Jefferson Davis was foreed by 
circumstances rather than impelled by his own will to bis 
military dictatorship in the South. 

As the President was independent of Con, 80 omen 
was independent of the President, whilst in glad te 
of Commons generally follows and obeys the Minister, 
who is its virtual choice. And thus we shall find that Congress 
spent no small part of its time in thwarting and the 

resident. ‘Deliver me from my friends,’ is a saying which 
must have often been in Lincoln’s mind. An elected assem! 
is alwi ing of power, always seeking to take to 
functions which are not its own; and this feature 
history of the American House, though such encroachments 
are more difficult with a written Constitution. Another great 
embarrassment was the State system, which had to be treated 
with jealous tenderness by the Executive, ‘The war itself wax 
to settle whether the State had delegated to the Central, 
Government, or the Central Government to the State, : 
with the large rights of self-government which the 
possessed, all manner of obstacles could be placed in 
of the Central Executive by a disloyal executive in 
‘This was seen in the case of New York, when #1 
important State passed into the hands of the 
also prevented vigorous action at the outset of the: 
to the somewhat comic spectacle of a Kentucky, pr 





, 
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to the Union, but at the same time neutral between North and 
‘The roar of the guns, however, quickly recalled 
a toa wiser and pale policy. 
difficulty in Lincoln's way was the fact that he was 
the immediate cause of war. His clection had precipitated 
the irrepressible conflict. The consciousness of this fact must 
have weighed upon the mind of « tender-hearted and melan- 
a load of lead, He was not allowed to forget | 
constantly reminded of it by his factious opponents. | 
in a sense, these tens and hundreds of thousands were — 
J oered of war and waterinj il wit i 
‘North was giving the 
i South its whole manhood. 
of vision which enabled him to discern the 
und—that the 







£ 


utr 


i him to get rid of his 
erie wstemcons 
of the United States is clected in November, 
hat he does not enter office till the following March. There is 
- Constitation an interregnum of four months, during 
hh the President in office is a mere discredited lay figure, 
the President elect is absolutely helpless and powerless, 
had sounded the alarm to the South, which had 
‘igue and preparation. President 
his term of office, was an honest 


list. The South was on fire with passion at 

gestion of a ‘Black Republican Pre: dread- 

an death the terrible spectre of a servi rrection, 
ed that Lincoln was a foolish extremist who woul 

ws of their property, and imperil their lives by 

of the slaves. One State was already in open 

ing to follow. abe North 
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beforehand ; and with the near of war, was gloomy, 
jic-stricken, divided. ‘The Abol had discovered that 


incoln was ‘the slave-hound of Illin The Repablicara, 


ty, which had chosen Lincoln, was doubting the wisiom o& 
its choice, and, now that the conflict was | up near a 
band een aevolling: in terror and abeny ioe the of CivE 

‘ar. ‘The Democrats were resolutel peace at any pri 
and with all the fervour of partinana danoenend the pel At 
their opponents, as if these and these only were to blame iam 
the perilous position of the United States. There was 
demoralization, such as might perhaps only be 
litical society which had refused to look the 
wery fairly in the face, which had been m 
after concession to wrong for more than 
which, to retain the sympathy of the South, 
the moral iniquity of the Mexican war. The No 
an enormous price and received nothing in return. 
business interests were clamorous for a further 
daty and honour, and it might have seemed to even a 
observer that the North was dead to great ideals and 
aspirations, And yet, as we now see the truth, it was 
leadership that was required. The leader was at hand, th 
few men imagined it in the winter of 1860. 

‘The President elect, Abraham Lincoln, was a Southerner <==" 
that singular class known as the ‘mean white,’ i birth, Ta 
‘mean white's’ great qualities—his simplicity, hi 
courage, his strange wayward tenderness, and his sos 
of fash honour—were in Lincoln's character. we ind 


qualities—the shiftlessness, the lack of en and the 
vere.wantiag. -As « boy Lincala hed Grenada pes FF 
uncultured, but the same time not unbealthy life of = 
frontiersman. He had known Bese and much sorrow ; but 
it is by sorrow and trial that the d's men are 

and ined. When in his melancholy, nm boyhood, 
he earned by honest work a dollar, ‘the world,’ he said after 
wards, ‘seemed wider and fairer before me, 1 was a more 
hopeful and thoughtful boy from that time.’ His life was one 
continuous straggle, but he was ever upon the upward plane. 
Farm-labourer, rail-splitter, stump-orator, boatman, fee vt 
land-surveyor, lawyer, and Congressman, he had * on 
the whole sad planct of man,’ and knew with intimate 

every facet of life. A resident in Ilinois, he i 

in its coarseness and shrewd humour, His r 
unhappy, and for solace he had been driven to 
bad earned a great name as a debater in his 
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mish ion by a com n of the Southern of 

char realty eer ee occas In Philadel 
ta teh Be es a 

lall wi eclarat 
there where in Coke aad pomp of Freres Inter his 
body was to lie, he affirmed that the would were he 
assnasinated on that spot, than surrender the 
of the Declaration.” He plainly warned the th that, if it that, if it. 
used force, force would be used ae him, but be did this in the 
gentlest and kindest manner, 

Here, too, he received from more than one source information 
of a plot against bis life. Ha waste be killed 
through Baltimore, a city Southern by position and 
He could not disregard the urgent warni of his Acs 








secret night journey, before the proj time, was decided 
upon. le left Harrisburg in a special train at night, and the= 
telegraph wires were cut tee no nae of bis movements migho= 


be forwarded, In this ecprpe sein way, and under ther 
meal groundless imputation of personal cowardice, he entered 
‘ashington: a ruler who was not safe in his own country or 
aR From hints which he afterwards dropped, we 
that he repented of his action, and that he would have preferred 
to face the danger boldly. ‘A brave man dies but once,’ he= 
said to his friends often ; * assassination is not an American 
crime.’ He was to pay the price for his magnanimity and trast 
in his fellow-countrymen's Arete: 
And here we may pause to consider the caren shel 
Lincoln was right or wrong in declining to accey 
promise which the North certainly, and the Sout panic 
would have been glad to sanction, Was he right in overriding 
with his individual judgment the judgments of his supeore 
and opponents? ‘I The most Radical of bis own party were 
ralysed with fonr, ‘Poor, silly old Grecloy,’ as the *New 
‘ork Herald’ called the editor of the ‘New York Tribune 
with a just apprehension of his actual worth, was roundly 
declaring that he ‘would not stand up for coercion, for sub- 
pen’ of the seceding States. The Abolitionist Wendell 
who could never agree with any reasonable 
two minutes together, was busy corn ‘There is no longer 
a Union. Mr. Jefferson Davis is angry and Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln is mad, and they agree to fight... We are in no 
condition to fight . . . Nothing but madness can 
And if these cultured, omniscient, self-appointed 
poople, the editors and orators, thought thus ; it Sonera, te 
‘aman who 


ablest Republican statesman, as it was supposed, 
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national charactor a bont for good or ill, a means of lowering 
clovating it.’ 
ee we may take it, was Lincoln's view, as it is the 
and earnest student of political 
atelaee high sense of duty and honour—is a more 
thing than even Liileay Bed human life. And so with 
wit and unswerving: es Lincoln, whilst he did not 
id not at the same time shrink from the i 
oo Union’ was bis watchword: ‘the Union mast and shall 
preserved.’ But knowing the tem: pee of his people, and the 
a polit advantage which would accrue to him were the 
inst bl struck by the South, he waited with i 
patience, outwaiting President Davis and the Southern 
racy, till the time when their fire-eaters should get out of hand, 
At Washington the President elect found that at this supreme 
moment, ‘whilst the rebels of South Carolina were 
Fort Sumter with its infinitesimal garrison, there was 
but intrigue and pereanal 9 jealousy. SThe Reopabbecae Fenied was 
as yet only an sus factions fighting heed res Are eee 
With great magnanimit, Ate and political insight 
his best to unite it, ‘iven his Tee rivals for 
the Presidential ene pS Chase, Cameron, and 
Bates—seats in his Cabinet. To these, who all represented 
different States and different interests, he added Blair, Smith, 
and Welles. Blair and Bates were from Slaveholding States. 
which were yet wavering: it was impossible to obtain a loyal 
Southerner fram the seceded States, though the attempt ws 
made, ‘If the twelve Apostles had to be chosen 
said Lincoln, * the shrieks of locality would have to be heeded,” 
His ministry of ‘all the talents’ met with no favour from the 
extremists of bis own party. ‘So constituted as to ensure as 
disgraceful surrender to the South,’ was one criticiam, 
assortment of rivals, one hee ierees from Indiana sand Blatt 
and two representatives of the Blair family ' [Bates q 
ae another, Seward was very widely disliked and 
hic politician in league with a corrty mee 
San a Bate ie tresireni-woak; auliccaandll a 
his own importance—a millstone sound ithe nedk sof; Lineste 
the Radicals called him. Chase, though a very able man and 
on the whole strictly honest, was not above intriguing against 
Lincoln, and was so firmly convinced of his own rectitude and 
capacity that he looked down apon the President's meaner cha= 
Of him Lincoln said gently, ‘He has the White House 
Givers Gauinroniaccn became inpredlila, through the. 
tion which prevailed in his department, and was replaced ie 
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Lincoln turned from his audience to take the 
by most that the leader had come, 

A month of patient waiting intervened between the 
sot tblng ths ball by he horas aod oot slag ta 
not taki the not i 
but we, wits the ae which comes ihe eta . 
event, can see that he was right. He bad three 
Fabian policy, First, he hoped that with sober 
the unmenaced Seceders would ‘ive that 

roundless, and would return to 
Boge there re are cise east of sone. reaction ; 
had not * the Southern heart,’ it is just 
The’ Gecaon 


the same time inclined towards the Union, These wer 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, ‘ 
Tennessee, Missouri, “and Arkansss. | IGithey all ey 
cause of the Union became almost hoy ing 


were 

plucked from the burning, Third, Lincoln had to secure the 
solid support of the North, where be had only a bare major 
of Presidential votes. This support he could only ovate Rds 
moderate, cautious policy. He was to save the Union 
than to abolish Slavery. 

The military weakness of the North was self-evident, The 
Army and Navy were batiapen bec wore fast 
best officers by resignation, ‘The character of the 
was industrial rather than military. There was a 
delusion that the Northerners were inferior in ph 
mination, and soldierly qualities to the Southerners, 
capital lay on the outer edge of the Northern 
supposing that Maryland could be retained—and 
much exposed to attack, The Southern 
boasting that the Secessionist flag would g 
Washington Capitol. On the other hand, 
de; it 5 ue had great wealth, m: 
shipping, and its railway system was 
thet “of the South. It was disunited; but und 
outeries of the peace-at-any-price men was an an 
The South was practically solid in defence of i 
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which the Southerners alone knew well. It hnd the intericer 





Vines; its capital lay further from its frontier than the Northern 
capital it could mnke full use of earthworks and entrencta- 
ments, It had the three ablest generals at the ostset—Lee, 
Johnston, and Jackson, all Virginians. It had too the 

in ey its preparations for war some months | of 
the North, and, had Jefferson Davis possessed the great 

with which he is credited, might have used this advantage by 
capturing Washin; Tt had the support of = large 
pate inthe North, with the extreme members of Shi be 
leaders were in communication. So that great as the odds 
Jook against it, they did not seem ao terrible in 1861, 
muzzled its free press, it took away the right of free sp 
hanged freely men of Union sympathies in East Ten: 


Congress debated in secret, and it forced upon the hands of its — 


President a military dictatorship. It did all this in the holy 
cause of Slavery. And yet its unfaltering heroism aad deter 
tion, though displayed in the worst of causes, have won, 
nad justly won fir tie Confedécaay the edeattetion i minim 
At last its patience was exhausted, Lincoln announced t 
the South that he intended to reprovision Fort Sumter. 
had disdained Seward’s mad filibustering idea of a war with 
England, France, and Spain at once, to reanite the North end. 
South, His eye was on the work in hand. The answer of 
South was the thunder of the guns bombarding Sumter, 
at last the spark fired the dormant, patient patriotism of 


North. The great war President leapt into the saddle of 
fretting steed ; it felt his spur. Deneleg Lincoln's 
f the 


opponent and the cherished leader o| orthern Dem 
atoned on the eve of death for the wrongs and mistakes of the 
Ppuer which he bad sustained in bis life, and rallied to the 

nion, Simultaneously came Lincoln's call for 75,000 oy 
months’ Militia, to enable him ‘to execute the laws.’ 7) 
Border States responded with angry contumely; the 
ablaze with rage, enthusinstically. It was a ay E. 
The tonic of the battle-fire was already ee the 
which Lincoln had expected and foreseen. The 
artisans, ‘the greasy mechanics,’ stood to arms, ‘The * 
of New York mustered in martial array for the fight. 
great West, deeply moved, began to muster the si tie 
men who were to set the Mississippi free. The silent ory ol 
hundreds of thousands, ‘How long, O Lord! how longs) 
answered at last, The poctess posted that great it 
self-sacrifice when she sang in the later days of the war. 

* Aa He died to make mon holy, Jot us die to make men 
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necessary, were all, in the strict sense of the word, ill 
Jatter measure he defended in am disable State 


way su 
rth was able to survive the measures aimed 
continued to do as much harm as it ibly 
‘Herald’ had been temporarily com to Uni 
threat of a mob to wreck its offices if it did mi 

walty, and the virtuous Mr, Bennett's fortitude to 
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pal 
‘is or cost yaluable lives. 
terior alte of is Gorersinant 


25563 
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their reports. War correspondents, : 
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of the mand, hung round the bead- 
east alee hang 


s forward on all sorts of / dsmeslbeet pexete ‘hey 


ecient 


epecaralet They betrayed McDowell's 
Recs and Grant's expedition against Vicks- 
, with the press unfettered,’ he cried, *we aro 
end of time,’ The press it was which nearly 
of Grant by its misrepresentations of the 

press asseverated that Sherman was a 


fanatic and ie Tere return be laid his hands upon the 


edious correspondents, and wa actaall ‘to hang them, 
‘when bis brother, Senator Senator Sherman, Be ed bine Gaaiioe 


tied a correspondent who had libelled his army 


ane oecasion, 
of eee with a large placard on his back, to the ‘fect 


Ses 


‘this was the traducer of the soldier,’ and ordered him % 


ot reads us a salutary warning. A strict 
faze onl anger. ‘Our gre necessity in 
danger. Our great editors are 

ic men, but it is not the great 


rm Bice cies ws be feared. In justice to all an 


heeded, imposing the severest penalties upon any 


paibiiesy mows. 
m were at an early date in 
d ined ee the War Sayerees yet in 


jict. Two corps t 
oe they Potionasy hiss pate 
ee. The correspondents in Washii 
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asked to keop silence, and the movement had apparently esca 
notice, a suddenly on September sere Nee 
* Evening Post” published a full and detailed account of it. 
things fell out, this had no scrious result, but it might q 
conceivably have done great damage to the Union 
illustrates the necessity of a military censorship 
laws, Of course the monopolization of the ‘was 0 
another grievance by the and became a fresh | 
in the possible impeachment of Lincoln. 

Lincoln has been taken severely to task eeper ere I 
use which be made of the first flush of popular enthy 
the North, He had called first for 75, three mor 
Militia; then for 42,000 three years’ volunteers, for 23, 
additional soldiers for the regular Army, and far 18,000 for 
Navy, « grand total of 157,000 men, When we remember 
all these acts were of doubtful constitutionality, chat he 
nurse the North anxiously and to refrain from onduly alarm 
it, we shall agree rather with Mr. Ropes, that the Presi 
‘showed a comprehension of the magnitude of the task be 
him which was hardly to be expected, Ey 








was the first time in his life that he had bad to deal 
military question.” He asked for another 400,000 men ™ 
Congress met in July, On the other hand, President Davis: 
called out 182,000 men, of whom as yet many were armed 
the most indifferent muskets. The balance of numbers 
thus beavily on the side of the North, as was necessary, 
the North was engaging upon o war of sengun For 
perienced generals, however, to employ numbers 
success was no easy task ; and though it was commonty| 
in the South that one Southerner was as good as five Yau) 
the jact remaing that in the first battle, at the eritieal 
the South could concentrate a greater force than the 

It is easy to call men to arms, and not diffcalt, with bust 
capacity, to organize them into armies, but it is no easy tat 
find generals at a moment's notice, Success in war, wher) 
individual combatants are evenly Et in 
endurance, can hardly be obtained except by superior 
ship bandling peta numbers. This was not @ 
struggle of dynasties, but a war waged on either side 
peoples for life or death. For two long years the North 
grope in vain for gencrals of tried capacity and 7 
Tend its armies, For two years there was a constant 
of men: some of them in their private capacity of 
worth, some of them lieutenants of great ability . 
mind ; but al incapable of themselves conducting with s 
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ee with one exception heals sup} 
Executive, and were one and all criti 
iniated by the irresponsible press and by 
But, with one exception, they Andy no result. 
Sites: vigor, poltiel ixighs They aid ne eitenand 
litical insight, ey did not rstand 
f Me Baccceracy, is realize that Lincoln could not 
ae bie es Repay a best = their 
at, as great 1 ey emo! rom the war 
“Amongst the carli r = ied. soveral bso 
earlier is appointed several were al 
ible Ti appoltcnents were due in no small 
) to | considerations, which nocessarily interfored 
‘cielo ‘the purely military. Lincoln had to give commands 
opponents in the North, that he might secure the 


thas section of the Democrats which was zealous for 
of the war. He had to concilinte his own side, 
ly the extremists. out question he showed here 


veaknese of character not to be expected from a man of 
pination and long-headedness. On the other hand, 
Rae jorance of military affairs must be remembered. 
es we ire Se in Washington, and was not, like 
rT ninted the capacity of the various 
By Davis Wad held the post of Secretary for 
Geant tistics well, (Genoa Scott, Linealn’s 
“a somewhat irascible veteran of the Mexican War, was 
to his duties, and had seen bis favoured com- 
stemselros on the side of the Confederacy, So 
in placed in command at Harper's Ferry, 
‘a strong pro-Slavery Democrat, who bad 
th in the war of 1812 with England, bat who 
ly unfitted by his t age for serious work. He 
ble pasillanimity and incapacity, and upon his 
‘more than upon any other's, rests the blame for the 
Boll Ron, since he simply declined to move at the 
mt, A second bad appointment was Fremont, th 
candidate of 1856 Tee the Presidency, and a 
favourite with the abolition wing of the Republican 
he influence of the Blairs placed him in command 
tant dk it of Missouri, where he quick|, 
h jer fitness, He had no talent {oe 
he was guilty of overlooking gross mismanage- 
ment 
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ment and corruption; he alienated the 4y: of be 
subordinate generals, who could not trust him > al 
famed ah sheard preclaciatine likerstiag Sheaiatineel cco 


sionisis in his department,—an act which bas 
powers, and sct Kentucky on fire. Now, the ome 
solicitude was to keep his native State of thee 
Union; as was said drily, ‘He wanted God on his side, but Exe 
must have Kentucky, and he at once compelled Fremont £0 





in the intervals of practising oratory before his looking-glass, 
shouted with the mob, And when Fremont was most . 
removed from his command, he became ‘the idol of the 
Republicans, All this though he bad, through his wile, 
openly threatened mutiny—‘to conclusions with me 
Lincoln) and to set vp for himself.’ Other unsatisfactory 
Appointments were those of Butler and Banks, 

‘a the Enst,—for in this great conflict the war was going 
forward over # vast extent of territory,—the impatience of the 
public was stimulated by the impatience of Congress and the 
press. It was the old cry of those who were sitting safe at 
home for ‘something to be done’ The amateur strategists who 
‘set up the clamour had no idea of the difficulties of an offensive 
war with ill-organized, raw troops. They imagined that the 
men, once mustered, could go instantly to the front. The ‘New 
York Tribune, as ‘Mr. Grecley bad now recovered from his 
fright, outshrieked the other journals, It kept ‘Forward to 
Richmond’ standing in leaded type, and used it daily, ‘On 
to Richmond ' was heard everywhere. Lincoln may have been 
impatient himself, or he may have been overborne by the 
impatience of others, but time was passing, and the threes! 
months’ Militia would soon be demanding their discharge. He= 

rave the order for an advance, and, much against his wills 
McDowell went forward. Patterson and Scott between themes 
blundered, and at Ball Ran the Northern Army bad to foe? 
Beauregard, and at the same time to endure « flank attack 
Jobuston. The green troops fought bravely, but when 
—at the moment of victory—they broke and ran, as far bees 
tronps would have done, “They did not disgrace ae 
lose morale to a serious degree. But they were defeated, and 
first trick went to the South. Fortunately, the Soutiieent tees 
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for him; he treated him as a spoilt child. It is, as Mr. More 

says, one of the misfortunes of history that the 4,9 

alone was impartial, magnanimous, and in possession of all th 

facts, hns left no record of his own judgment spon bim 1 

gave him command whenever be could, and supported hit, . 

the teeth of n furious opposition, till political pressure com 
Hed him to remove him. 


iously he could not 

Confederate army in gi : 
waited, drilling and reviewing, whilst the North waited wi 
growing impatience for some move. Months and t 
ominous cry ‘On to Richmond!’ was 7 
popular confidence in McClellan was dying. .A few march 
off at Manassas lay a small Confoderate army behind wei 
entrenchments; he would not attack it, though he had thn 
men to one. At Jnst General Johnston fell back from b) 
works, and it was seen with rage and humiliation by the Nort 
that wooden logs composed the frowning arti whic 
McClellan so dreaded. Phe Northerners keenly felt the impo 
tations which Bull Run had cast uj their manhood am 
courage; they yearned for the glorious tonic of victory, | 
re-awaken the fading enthusiasm for the war. ee | 
judged the political sit m, which im i dem 
even in hie teach of y precept immedia} 
moye. He ordered his armies forward, and 

to action. The sh 

















*Peniosula,’ on the Virginian coast, near Richmond. 
defiance of Lincoln's orders, he left a force inadequate for 
defence of Washington, which was thus exposed to the 
army had General Jobnston cared, in Lee's words, ‘to 
queens.’ He did not give two thoughts to the terrible * 
mac,’ which was still afloat and unsubdued; he took 
crowded and helpless transports into her vicinity. 
landing, after protracted delays in front of a buckram 
advanced on Richmond, fig! 

critical moment of the cam) ( 
erpatd him, moving from the North by land, was 
by Lincoln, at Stanton's instigation, Stanton t 
Jost his head on account of a raid of Stonewall 
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Harper's Ferry. So by this most disastrous mistake and error 
ae eens to protect the capital, McClellan 





Of mas Y 
their backs to the water, they beat off Lee in a batile 
wha Ech might well have been decisive had McClellan been equal 
9) ities. He lost his head, however, cried like a 
wo in that he was besten, and, turning upon Stanton 
A the President, savagely complained : * You have done aa 
besee to sacrifice this army.” His army was recalled, and he 
Weess virtually deposed from his scanned 
this period Congress had been busy mischief-making, 


made, and these were all the worse because they were 


a narrow fecling of party spite on the of the 
iblicans. feted VicClellan rest than 











partially 

ficans and McClellanites, he was doing right. 

was tried ia conmmaud, avd General Pope was 

in Virginia. The only result was another defeat 

which was due in part to the romissness of 

the General-in-Chief, in port to McClellan's 

of his supplanter. Then McClellan was rein- 

The Confederates, flushed with success, 

entered Maryland, and McClellan followed 

inside track. The two great armies joined battle 

m, and McClellan with the superior torce won an 

“engagement; he beat off Lee, but failed utterly to 

and crush him. The rage of the North against him 

ahead. The aes Ty = nmeh ees keh the 
lignation of the ple, who seen t! 

impunity. The President's supporters were heard 

Pioald be glad to hear that Lincoln had been 

pg some morning from a lamp-post at the seats 

the 
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Abraham Lincoln's War Policy. 239 
He vpon them the f 
en Eaten wing Bane 
i than ever, Senator Wade told 
the was leading the country to hell; adding, * You are 
7 at this minute.’ Lincoln turned the tables on 


hundred days lay down their arm: 
Jast shriek, his Inst card. A delegation of 
i whilst the ink upon it was scarcely 


as you say, a message from your Divine 
bitter irony, ‘is it not odd that the 
was that roundabout route 


letter, in which he’ poi is param 


was to fsave the Union, not to destroy Slavery.’ 
y to us at first sight the sacrifice of right to expe- 
i ;: we sce into Lincoln's mind as we now see, 
er that it was rather obtaining right through the only 
‘The Union was freedom when the matter was 


was poned till a great victory had been 
Saree measure would bring 


Maryland, 
Tt bad its 


champions 
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champions wore ew: ig the North or diminishing | 
maj » Lincoln's Border State policy was most: 
vindicated. In these States men felt that he been: 


true friend; and if they loathed the Abolitionists, | 
respect and admire him. ‘They saved the day for his party. 

he year 1862 closed in the deepest gloom for 
Burnside, eager *to do something,’ flung the herole 4 the 
Potomac upon Lee's entrenched veterans at Frederickaburg. * tt 
was a botchery, not a battle,’ said one who saw the fight Tihe 


Northern troops displayed the most glorious courage: they wet 
straight at ae Confederate eadivork and died in swathes 


outside them. They fell back after appalling ion 
and cheering. Almost contemporaneously with ticks 
came a desperate and doubtful battle fought by Rosenen 
at Murfreesboro’, The Union loss was again a bears. 
but at Ieast these men’s lives were not thrown away, *Geel 
bless you,’ Lincola telegraphed to Rosencrans, thankfel for 
even a drawn battle in this posture of the Northern fortunes. 

If these defeats or drawn battles were di ings rai 
Lincoln's administration had already achieved 
progress. The ports of the South were in Northera 
closely blockaded by Northern squadrons, and the slow and 
silent pressure of sea-power was beginning to operate, Great 
armies on Iand were in the field, and, though the great generals 
were not yet in their deserved positions, they were there, kt 
aud tried. In spiteof defeat and discouragement the North 

@ steadily forward, and the Southern froatier bad 

‘he President had shown his statesmanship and woxth, aud was 
quictly trusted by the great majority of his fellow-citizens, Hise 
sympathy with and knowledge of ‘the plain people,’ as he called 
them, was standing him in good stend. He had made mistakes 
indeed, but this is only to say that he was human, Bes 
institations, if they had hampered him in his war ad«inis— 
tration, had yet survived through a severe straggle, withom = 
causing irreparable disaster, And these closing days of 186 =2 
and opening days of 1863 were the crisis of the war, Sher | 
the darkness which precedes the dawn. Lincoln himself 
destined to lead his people to the promised land, but he was 
never to enter it, Atthe moment when final success vindicate! 
his firm {yectiavare the martyr’s death awaited bim, But heat 
in the tide of sorrow and defeat, with this glimpse of the’ 
future, we must leave him and his people, knowing that | 
high statesmanship and their devotion were not to be in yain— 
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words ee placed, by Thomas Love Peacock in the 
mouths of two of the characters in ‘Gryll Grange,’ with 
nts he is himself evidently not ont of sympathy. 
sarcasm was apt to be a little fractious; bat we 
ae ether im this instance the majority of his readers do 





eee ath the opinion thot he here expresses. To 
we therefore owe a humble apology for once more 
the subj We con aera! aitigation of ji 
the modesty of our claims and the fact that we wis! 
some aspects of the question on which the man of 
n aetna ues bas no eras to Re thought an 
has a right to forma judgment. We shall promise not 
u our readers in statistical tables, nor to lead them 
a maze of Codes and Acts of Parliament. What we 
om that head shall be confined to the narrowest 
'e have no new schemes to propound, no infallible 
y blic acce; ‘e do not claim to 





Bent only 
















who teach and those who learn, the 
? fs the man who succeeds in doing neither. 
say it in apology—is a much humbler one: 
ry only. We desire only to call attention to 


®rtain extravagances and to the dangers which they involve, 


ad for some measure of caution, for some attention to 
| Vol. 185.—No. 369. r the 
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the pitfalls which beset our steps. We appeal with confidene 
‘on the subject to the ultimate ahs of public judgment. 
We have no wish to discuss here the financial and other 
problems which have of Inte occupied so much Geen 
‘on which such copious floods of controversy have flowed, — 
do not intend to enter upon the knotty questions : 
and Rate nid, or to anticipate how an injustice is to be remedied, 
and how the section of our public elementary " 
constitutes by far the largest proportion of the whole is 
enabled to exist. The ominous sound of battle is in the 
and in a few weeke—possibly in a few days—we shall | 
the midst of the hurtle of a controversy which will certainly be 
heated, and in which the real interests of education 
be lost sight of. We need not say that the voluntary 
have our warmest sympathy, and that we bave every tha, 
a remedy for their difficulties may’ be found, and that the 
nation may be spared the necessity of facing n financial break. 
down which may give pause even to the most bold 
of the gospel of lavish educational expenditare, We trust 
it may not be beyond the power of the Government to propos, 
or too bard for the political animosities of ths Onecare 
accept, a plan for the redress of the grievances of volun- 
tary schools which shall be at once simple, straightforward, and 
effectual, But we wish now to call attention to another 
of the question, We intend to point out some wi 
fallacies and exaggerations which neither side seems : 
to face boldly. Any hint of caution is at once attacked as 
reactionary; and, in the temporizing timidity that fears 
the suspicion of such « charge, cach side repeats a pee | 
less commonplaces about their anxiety to extend and 
any new educational activity, without asking iteelf how far 
activity is based on sound principle and offers a ene 
really effective results. It is nn accepted truism that 
no possibility af educational extravagance, and that the 
our educational budget the greater is our civic virtue and 
sounder the basis of national prosperity. Is it too much to 
assert that exactly the same tests must bo applied to this as to 
any other part of our national diture; that errors of] 
exaggeration are just as possible in this as im any other spheres 
that it is the part of eraiiee administration to count the cost 
and to guard against mistaking restlessness for real emergys 
and that the danger of n reaction on the part of overburdened! 
taxpayers and ratepayers ix just as real here ns in any othe) 
national concern? They arc not the wisest, and peered 
the best, friends of national education who keep pc 


al 
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¢lomed to these simple axioms and to the certain risks which 


are involved in their infringement. 
Te is peraaie a as a commentary upon these warnings, to 
(race, io the broadest outlines, some of nha causes which have 


led to the nt difficulties 30 ear calling for a remedy. 
In the earlier days of educati ministration, Imperial 


Starts were see es to the amount of local effort. This 

was a powerful impulse towards the encouragement of that 
and few will Faery that it was a sound prin of 

eo administration. The Act of 1870 tnaittaine 






ae placed in the ‘ead of School Boards, the | 
ata that was not anticipated ; an 

is pola 1G, the sah oe of aay independent of all Tocal eff 
Was placed at 17s. 6d. a head. This seemed at the seat de 
= ‘amy ye margin | ; and, asa fact, for some years few deduc- 
ons took grants earned. But the School Board 
Speech eeceile advanced by leaps and bounds: the strain 
“pen the patiercinun schools, forced as they were to compete 
With the larger resources of the Board Schools, became greater ; 
8nd finally, when free education, as it was called, came into 
» their difficulties became overwhelming, "The intro 
duction of free education is generally spoken of as something 
“atirely new in principle; whereas, ta reality, it was only an 
ex! ‘of the previous scheme of national aid. Every grant 
that was erer made towards national education, from 1333 
Sewenle, was fn fact a grant towards the cheapening of edu- 
nts were thereby enabled to get their children 
ate at a rate immensely below the real cost; and the 
®naeant which could be exacted from them in the shape of fees 
Was limited, when the annual codes were introduced, to Yd. a 
Week. This lain statement of facts at once dispels the illusion, 
*@ which the Government of the day—as we believe erroncoualy 
&nd u we some countenance, that free education 
be described as ‘assisted education.” As a fact, education 
bees assisted from the time when the first shilling was paid 
from the Imperinl Exchequer: all that the Act of 1891 did was 
* increase the parliamentary grant, and to provide that the 
Parent's contribution should not only be limited to 9d. a week, 
but shoald disappear altogether.* But in so doing the State 


<<"... 
it ‘to refer hero to tho special ome frou thi 

Soon SRAaeH eats Seamer 
F R2 mu tituted 
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probably opinions might be divided—it FA hard oe 
other scheme could have been followed. But none the 

was a financial revolution, not only as regards the (ae 
as regards the schools. State—it ee be rates 
had virtually broken its bargain. It had offered 

to the voluntary schools up to the limit of aa 

the condition that a similar amount shonld be made up fro i 
two main sources, that is to say—voluntary contril cout auaanea 
foes. For the latter of these, which had hitherto been a fluc- 
tuating amount, it compelled the voluntary schools * to rs 
fixed and limited “fee” grant; and wire beynat this 

to be raised in order to meet the ordinary parliamentary grant, 

bad to come from yoluntary contributions, 

Ir is hardly matter of surprise that the complete abolition of 
the limit upon the liability of the Imperial should 
now be demanded. The arguments against such a limit have 
always had a certain Gan oe bere Ps recent 
change has given them indubitable weight, and 
to be every reason to expect that the last sarees 
condition, which rested upon the sound princi oe corre- 
sponding local effort, is doomed to disappear, noed not, 
however, shut our eyes to the inevitable evil severed in its 
disap] ce. The State bas given insufficient recognition to 
this local effort; it has allowed it to be overwhelmed by the 
unrestricted competition of those who had an unlimited source 
of income in rates, Rightly or wrongly, th the tendency of recent 
administration has minimised the principle of payment by 
results, Thos a school depends less and jes, ‘upon what it cam 
achieve, and more and more upon what it can spend. 
wonder that this should seem to the poorer, but possibly not 
the least ace ‘and enthusiastic labourers, to be an intolerable 
injustice 


The former strict condition of counterbalaneing local effort 
hhas been relaxed, and its complete dit dees 
Seta. ao ne 
expected. change fay bet inePlesMlaneatel Kenkoaaats 


eee tay sho tae 
for volun’ a scale 
attendance, and dnven Tha hire 


Ae fea 












nowt 
‘would have 
Schools 
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ce 1 im; towards local interest and 
ira ates ope 





will not cn fort healthy stimulus of personal 
with the accompaniment of local initiative w! 

eke ahsration a lielag fares imsad of 2 

Toutine. It is to point to instances where 

al effort failed, and where a flaccid local conscience accepted 

‘standard and was content with it ee a 

ance there have been hundreds in which vigour and energy 

en were enlisted in the task, ad iataral eyreery 

that they made. Better, we make bold to say, that 

majority of schools were stirred by the living contact 

energy, penile an tosigeloaat minority sank into 

r eos alike sion relocate 

mechanical routing 


ce. 
eee eee that direction, and we fear 
Deteacdeeary ita eo still further; but it is the 
our statesmen to see that the process shall not go 
or point which is absolutely necessary. The place 
| the voluntary schools occupy as a means of preventing 
s is in itself an argument in their favour, which we ventare 
‘upon is of supreme national welfare altogether 
pendent of battle of the sects; and were it for this 
Sigincs toe from all the arguments that may be drawn 
predilections or from financial considerations— 
earnestly trust that the voluntary schools may emerge 
rcuiaing struggle, not only financially secure, but with 






A there was established a condition of 
plied a fairly logical argument in 
where such an argument exists, the 


a m: Sidon its adoption 
‘the he quality; but we fear that neither 
h a other on this head. 
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Ld and lessened the healthy exercise of 
not only that a commodity for which no 
apt to be undervalued ; we believe this ‘etal 
operation is to be found in the estimate 
ciese ok sib popalation of tbh reidn Gk thane 
without fee. But, for this, time will res 

What is more serious is that the energy, the 

sacrifice which had such a wholesome infest 
educative effect—amongst those very classes from 
best sinews of national strength were Se are 




















n of men to guide the State, whose early 
were of joint parental and filial exertion, of hardshij 
met and vanquished, of anxious plane 

which taught them the value of each new step in the edaca- 
tional ladder, and which built up their manhood not more by 
that which they learned than by the process and through the 
difficulties by which they learned it? All that, or alonost all 
of it, we have been compelled to sacrifice. The education of 
his sons is no longer the occupation of a parent's most earnest 
thought. The nation—which can easily be blamed for any 
failure, and which demands no gratitude for any 

now made itself responsible. The parent chinks it much if he 
send his child té school under conditions that must be made 


provided for him at the expense of es He does his duty, 
amply to his own satisfaction, if he spares his boy's wages Jee 
few years, and his ce, anxiety too often is to withdraw him 
at the earliest possible age from the irksome iret 
tion, which he Saag himself had no share pleas 

other agencies force upon his acceptance, and which he recedes 
with contemptuous indifference, 

In saying this, we do not imply that the moral degeneracy is 
always pereent, or that barons effort will not even now exert 
itself, ¢ only assert, what must be evident to all, that recent 

in our educational system must inevit ba 
tendency; and we appeal, without any doubt whatever of 
verdict, to all who have practical experience of the 
ask them whether the tendency towards bees si 

idly asserting itself, We do not indeed 
on Have given even a passing thought to what is 
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are in any doubt ns to the matter ; but partly from 
)and indifference, partly from a conviction that what 





a conspiracy 


men in regard to dangers which are 


ing how far this has we venture to 

het klesiot sls s ate We Sat ATF : nt 
responsibility, ‘e refer to the 

Committee on ee Law Schools, and more 

to the Memorandum added to that Report by Sir 

Gorst and Mrs. Barnett, It is unnecessary to discuss here 

several recommendations of the Report to which serious objection 

light be taken. There is the usual superfluity of propel for 

lation, involving that everlasting reconstitution of systems 

to which our most recent educational faddiste 

"re 90 prone, and which scem likely to kill out any surviving 

‘semnant of variety or individuality, and to bury us beneath a 

mountain of red tape and routine. These proposals have met 

with abundant criticism elsewhere, and to the opposition which 

provoked we may trust for the prevention of any 

error founded upon them. But the recommendation 

Sir Jobn Gorst has set his name much further. 

“We think, it says, ‘that children should never come into 

with the officials and methods that are concerned in 

the jon of pauperism, and should therefore not be 


That is co say, the children of all who can represent 
themselves as ie ee bo provi oe fa Jassttanions 
Which are to have all the appurtenances of well-equipped 
boanting schools,—including swimming-baths and separate 
‘@bicles,—and are to be removed even from the contaminating 
‘influence of those bodies which alone have the means of judging 
“5 tothe soundness of the parent's plea for a release from all 
pareatal | i Everything that is to suggest to them- 

that they are not precisely on the same footing 
of those whose honesty and labour may provide 
livelihood is to be carefully banished. But we are 
Jobn Gorst and the lady who signs, with him, this 
‘ion. We have understated the extent of 

heir 
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their vicarious benevolence. would indeed preserve =m 
distinction between the child of the pauper and the child <a6 
the independent parent, The latter must still SOE 
restraints of poverty, some of the pinches and theme 
aro the inheritance of honest labour, He must his 


guardianship, and to share with them the straits of pores 
should begin to think that the game is not worth the 

and that he may as well find some excuse—only too easy to 
devise—for bringing them under the tender guardianship of 
the State? 

We do not think we are wrong in ascribing to this ers of 
parental ‘ibility—so largely en by many of our 
feabcsl ete mind part at least of the restlessness ad 
fussiness of recent educational proposals. It seems as if we= 
had determined to leave nothing to the parent; to teach bite 
that he has but little motive to exert himself about the edoca— 
tion—or even the maintenance—of his child; to consult his= 
wishes as little as may be in either; and to take upa=e 
ourselves, as a State, the whole burden which his progeny 
might naturally bring upon him. What wonder that, = 
the steadying and guiding instinct of parental responsibil ’ 
we should go mars Mee and whimsical peers 
the guidance of educational doctrinaires? What wonder thast 
the State, with a family so large, should strive after Hee 
chimerical and inconsistent idea! of bringing, on the one bamedy 
some knowledge of every conceivable subject to we 
and, on the other hand, of training every child so that he she 
leave school a skilled workman and an i Deo 2 
‘The parent may be ignorant: he certainly cannot vie with OUT 
garralous ‘educationalists’ in devising specifics for all our eval 
or with eloquent platform orators in predicting the downfall of 
British commerce if the land is not ‘thick inlaid’ with Teeb= 
nical Institutes. But be has the instinct of a! of perso 
interest, and of ambition for his children; and, y 
he would probably, if lefe to himself, be content with an educt= 
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tional system of less comprebensiveness and greater simplicity 
| than his would-be friends would fain force him. Possibly 
| be-would not be entirely mistaken in his wilh, 
| Bur there is another and on even more deadly danger before 
ts asa result of all this frenzicd effort to extend the bounds of 
the task which the nation has set before itself—that of acting, 
fo the elimination of all other agencies which nature has 
prowided, as the guide, parent, and instructor of the new 
and even as the arbiter of their future careers. Not 
‘is the State to provide instruction of every grade for all its 
bat results ore ex) from such instraction whieh, 
‘0 put a paiel , none but a fanciful theorist would suppose 
im id yi We do not wish for one moment to mini- 
mize the duty of public education or to extenuate the crime 
invelved in its neglect; but none the less it is true that there 
is Speen af education as there is of anything else. If 
"eo the new Osis that individanl energy and enter- 
Prise do not play the largest part in the working of the world, 
—thar jual slackness, timidity, and love of ease do not 
| bring their own pape teen ve are not doing them a benefit, 
| but an irreparable injury. We do well to equip our schools 
With adequate and even ample resources, ical to fit them to 
Meet every reasonable demand; but if we do not teach our 
Youth that difficulties are to be surmounted only by indomitable 
Will, and that education can only aid them and will not make 
them in the fight, our schools will be failures, in 
spite of all the expense that we may lavish upon their main- 
fenance. The essential maxims of good citizenship, the essential 













‘work out his own destiny, are, after all, few and simple. If we 
Kive these, we do much; if we fail to give ‘tiens ous failure 
pense te compensated by the comprehensive ambition of our 
If we inculcate the doctrine that education is purely 
Wtilitarian, if we encourage the scholars to look for immediate 
‘ssults, wo may undermine the faith that is their best guide 
life—the only creed that does not leave them as 

in the hands of Fortune. It is the insane delight in 
and routine, the overmnstering desire to assume for 
‘the task which ought to fall on communities and on 
thus restricts—in the most essential meaning 
sphere of education, and yet loads it with 

gous additions, and expects from it results it cannot 
same repulsive tyranny which would eliminate all 
‘because all men do not agree in their religious belief, 
to eliminate ethical training, because al) men 
do 
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ie 
schoolboy that he will walk forth from achool 
battle of life. We are often told that the struggl 
freedom of religious education is but the strife 

that guise it may, ee ee 

would not have attained to the force that 

opinion were it not that it arouses the p 

who see in education a training of mind and. 
which men must differ, but which they must 
pursue for their own children in the way which their 
tells them is best; and who are not to: 


essentials of education for a specious oe some 
of practical training, even when it is baited the false hope 
of immediately pecuniary results. 


We do not wish to deprecate any amount peer 


eration, i 


what is still more sllotiag acter success. | 
We venture to state, in terms which might aimee 

truisms, were it not that so much is suggested hb 

is distinctly inconsistent with their truth, minke 

be the aims of education in all its spheres, 

these spheres, if we are to nccept the views of our m 

‘educationalists,’ is the State to hold its hand aloof. 

to be arranged in accordance with what we are told i 

of our democratic constitution. 

Are we too bold, then, if e venture 10 say | 

education is to make the 


Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic—the foundations | 
all other education must rest? To the plai 4 
seem a self-evident truth. But do not let him - 

will command the assent of the educational doctri 
useless,” we read lately in a speech by one of 
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*tolay the foundation, unless we are to build o great deal on 
‘the tap of it,” One might demur to the uselessness; but we 
‘hasten to say that we are by ib misehe dipped to confine even 
‘dar elementary schools to these restricted limits. By all means 
‘let Gs have some cultivation of intelligence, some draft upon 
that fund of knowledge which may be acquired by all, and 
ch is | of every man’s just inheritance. But the faddist 

to leave even to these fundamental clements the 

According to him, manual instruction 
accompany them, Not satisfied with having 
children from the workshop to the school, he must 
imary school into a workshop; and. the incon- 
a moment trouble him, We have a repe- 
meaningless maxim about teaching things 
medium than words could be 


1 
1 


& - 
nee 


majority of the 
learn manual instructios 


roy 
vast 
ditions, 


Hl 


purpose ; but do not let it, as it 
fi and 


te mich 


ity wi 
not let 


superadded to our 
8 for a wide choice 


not in reality, trench lary upon 
dary sta Is ite ee si! th 
lementary school curriculam, is it 
bour and expense which it must entail? We find 
year there were some 162,000 scholars presented for 
in these subjects. At first sight this looks well; 
ination reveals ground for doubt. Of these 
mS 50 ited, 99,000 were only in the first 
the acca pepe ee n5000 
rd stage—not, a igh one—in 
3 and of these 18,000, pated ea aad 
in 
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in the third stage of Mechanics and Domestic Economy, whid 
subjects may be taken in any order, the third stage not reall) 
marking a es range of knowledge than the first, Of ttew 
162,000 pupils, then, how many carried away any effectin 
knowledge whatever of the subjects taught with so mod 
misplaced ambition? May we not fairly ask, Is not mud 
of this labour and expense mere waste? 

From the ordinary elementary schools, let us turm to th 
so-called Evening Continuation Schools, which were init 
duced under the Jast Administration with so much flourish ¢ 
tru . These are intended, we presume, to furnish, on 
popular scale, something like secondary education. The pupil 
are under no restriction as to age: father and fon, nay Fan 
father and grandson, may, and Ley sit side by: 
the same benches, The schools are to be ‘rendered attractiy 
by means of ‘lantern illustrations’; by ‘field, naturalist, at 
sketching clubs’; ‘gymnastics, or other eoploraets ofa 
or less recreative character.’ These ore good | 
in their way; but are we utterly antiqestedtit ne ask, 
they quite properly belong to the domain of lar educatiot 
Most of us feel it to be our duty to try to Gee 
associate ourselves with the lives of our fellow-men, and) 
enlarge their outlook; bot can nothing be done a 
heavy hand of the State being called in to aid? The jn 
of the evening school are not timid in their choice ol so 
One of those specially detailed is the tolerably 
one of the ‘ Duties of the Citizen"—which is to proceed ‘fry 
the known and familiar, such as the policeman and the mi 
collector’—alas! only too familiar—to ‘the history of at 
reasons for our local and national institutions” i 
sufficiently wide vista of instruction! Speak of religi 
cussions in our schools! What will these be to the passiot 
roused by a scholastic discussion on the rate-collector and 
policeman? Did Mr, Acland consider the ‘ble relation | 
many of the pupils—old and young—of his 7 
tion Schools to both these important functionaries, and 
su) that an abstract discussion of their ips in civic li 
might form a fit prelude to the study of ‘the history of at 
reasons for our institutions’? the i 

Oar educational enthusinats, if we may ji from i 
men, are evidently not overburdened gee pe 
and we must therefore offer our apologies for finding some! 
for amusement in their schemes. Bat, in all 0 
they not endeavouring to lay down rules and lines for wi 


must, if it is to have any value, be the result oan 
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Paeereee As Anable teneher, where he pacese * 
SS 
give: some of the Government 
live, A doll and plodding teacher, or ont 
ley hlapad understand the subject, had better leave it 
P Sise. Bat will the able teacher do the work any better, 
r peat Nie Seno be enabled to do it at va, by 
mi fad central near: Taught by 
i subject would & waste of time; it with a 
oy a -are we to eliminate the ere ght at r 
dimensions to which those of religion would be child’s play; 
undue times and seasons, it might give the cy fora 
‘might make the policeman an even more familiar 

in the school as a pillar of the Constitution. 


a 


“We have so far dealt only with those operations which are 
epi as tudor tha Edoontion Acts—although with regard to 
‘pe of them, in our opinion, doubts may arise whether they 

in the contemplation of the framers of these Acts, 
educational reformers koow no such restriction, and 


os "aera eeph ened spheres, We are not only 
0 an Act for the ¢ Organization of Secondary Educa- 
rrthar may mean, but we are told that without 
Act, which wills map out the whole field of 
Education, our commerce is threatened with ex- 
, and we must expect to sink below the intellectual level 
civilized communities, We are tired of com: 
no account of contributing causes of commercial 
|, Which dun our ears with melancholy dirges on our 
ity, and which forget the difference ‘of conditions 
n nations and ourselves. But all repre ema 
four certain decadence seem to find a willing: ae 
re told that the ie catastrophe can only 
interference, if we bare pei 
‘ibe uniform rules and to 


the balance against such formal preliminary training 
wisdom they may decree, These clected authorities 
powers, ep no doubt, the administration of 
; vo that the ortpehiatie as —— as the ratepayer, 

e another load laid upon his already overburdened 


We 
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We do not underrate the i a ok secs re 
for secondary and, within due limits, for 
But are we not entitled to ask if the claim for additional rte 
and taxes is fully made out? There are ‘vast endow= 
ments available for secondary education—some of them wresel 
at the cost of no little friction from objects more directly is 
accord with the intentions of the testators. Besides the lavish 
grants for Science and Art, something like 650,000/. are 
devoted to this abject by local authorities out of | 
in their power by the Local Taxation Act of 1890, Wouldit 


not be well to see that all these resources are to the! 
purpose before we ask for further taxation the: 
cither of panic or of fanciful suggestions? 

Tho sphere of elementary education is, or to be, one 


well defined. Local authorities have little need to wary its 





managers of secondary schools, or i 
is 


controlling body, however unimpeachable may be its rf 
pedagogic authority. We do not desire to see the vast 

of bureaucratic uniformity, which is so characteristic of foreig 
nations, introduced ie England, = hs think that its iste 
duction can be it about only wil danger, and 
the expense of much that is most ‘valuable’ Ini cenitadlitl 
character, 

And may we not farther ask whether the question is yet 

for solution by an Act of Parliament? Already, if we are act 
mistaken, there are ominous symptoms of doubt; and me 
question whether there is even so much consensus of as 
might have been supposed to exist only a year ago. 

so, and if any such scheme is now rendered abortive by 
divergence of view, the failure of last year’s Bill, with its 
comprehensive a ope may not be a mi but aa 
undoabted boon. we certain that we know what: 
education means, and of what it should consist? We have | 
an elaborate Report from the Secondary Education We | 


el 
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Are we to look for guidance and direction to those experts, 
he hendmasters of our schools, who meet in annual 


late interest only for the scholastic mind. We have the usual 
inguarded utterances in which that mind secks that relief from 
pain ar Pe soar which wo would hasieate'to 
them—as when one gentleman, to whose wisdom the 
ling of youth is presumably entrusted, and who in his sancr 
doubtless performs that duty faithfully and prudently, 
u it 










| the objects at which they aim? We have the 
so characteristic of men of a secluded 
they come to deal with practical affairs. 
hoped the conference would not stand in the way 
for secondary education.” Why not, we should like 
m, until they have settled for themselves and can explai 
that reform is to achieve? Dr, Wilson ‘did not 
for ae ieee to soar aes: ion” 
because lation wi babs] la: 
b aot control. Okara es are re is 
we 
“that there was in reality little rinaaimlty in 


last statement self-evident? Never was there a 
was so much dogmatism on education from 
Jeast authority to spenk of it. We welcome the 
ih it indicates, and have much respect personally 
who make the suggestions; but we are com- 
i to their views. On the vexed 
Mf modern against ancient languages, is there an; 
hat appears the pepsiay view for the moment ct 

id one, or that it will even remain the popular 
one 
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“ihe Head. 

nd, we are glad to find that the Head- 

y have still the courage to say a 

ical training, and still weight enough to 

" with them, although Dr. James's suc- 
at Cheltenham commits himself to the view ‘that the 
languages should be placed on a level with 

er, and that both studies were of equal value.’ 

Atthe same meeting the verdict of the Chamber of Commeree 
«adduced in support of this specious view. We do not 
the competence of that ee its work, and, if its 
*good berths’ to dispose of, they are no doubt 

the 


proper arbiter of secondary education, 

we have no desire to ‘ize on such a subject. All 
is that there is no such basis of solid opinion 
legislative action, and that the local authorities 

fht to bring into existence, constitute them as 

Inck the guidance which it is essential they 


nt must, with the best advice 
It is too soon to curtail his 
ine his freedom of choice, or bind him to 
ven him by a statutory authority, to 

: by fussy interference and arbitrary rules, 
secondary schools are not doing their work Properly, or 
standard of efficiency is enforced, mpeans 
want be supplied. Let there be a test of inspection 
fxamination, so that parents may know that years are 
on a pretence of education, Parents will readily 
such information, and, sooner or later, will direct 
ce of school by its results, or bring « pressure to bear 
ich inefficiency or incompetence will struggle in 
this is an administrative work which needs no 
and which ought to have been in operation long ago, 
need of compulsion: once such # system was 
‘a school would find itself obliged to submit to the 
orego its claim to be reckoned in the supply of 


education. 
legislated on the subject of technical educa~ 
8 tion 
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tion, and a vast annual diture is lavished upon 
fully admit that mach work is di 

Seay ae SO ee 
room for its extension. € ma: permit 
suggest that not the least Sips port of that: 
which is carried on under the auspices, and with the ge 

and yet volun' aid, of the mache ee 

We need only adduce the City and Guilds 
Kensington, and the Goldsmiths Company's Technical Inatitute 
at New Cross, as conspicuous instances, But will anyone say 





ious and a popular one, and its read: 
Gon to an uadecininetion sdec, each ened 
several aims that are essentially distinct. Technical ! 
ana who profess to think that education is ‘too 
bookish,” and who under that iden clonk what is really their 
jicion about the value of education at all. In this aspect: 
ly conveys to their mind some notion of 


a 





| 


training’ to the children in elementary schools which may relieve 
than of what they deem the useless deud: the usual ele 
mentary routine ; but it pleases their sense of benevolence under 


i 


them to earn higher wages, And lastly, w! 
alarmed themselves with the bugbear of 

they find a solution of the difficulty in 
vast and expensive Technical Institutes, wi 


i 
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another, and we have never yet been told what is the 
footing on which taxes and rates are demanded for theit 
We entirely agree that scientific discovery is essential 
maintenance of manufacturing supremacy, and we bat 

Shak auch ong is essential to the maintenance of am al 









result of which will be the training of those who are to 
masters, and who are to absorb the largest share of » 
considers to be the produets of his Inbour. eg 
technical training in our ordinary those. 
to judge have doubts of its efficiency, d 
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that what is required asa preliminary to a real technical training 
isnota dabbling in its simpler forms, bat a greater thorough- 
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upon College revenues when the freshness of their 

3 of a special and congenial society, 

jing man found a peculiar charm and from 

away a unique experience, he finds himself, 

‘Oxford and Cambridge, in the midst of a little suburban 
@terie which differs from those which are to be found in every 
querter of London only by the monotony of its interests, the 


drained their resources, and 
The aim of the College tator is not 
much to enhance the fame and Betton ep reeeney ee 
to outdo his neighbours in the boldness of his 
Iniversity reform, and to hunt for miscellaneous 
ass means of eking out an income scanty in pro- 
his married needs. He finds his ideal University 
of Oxford as it was in the Middle Ages, 
motley crowd of nondescripts hung upon her skirts, 
learned that they gathered in their thousands from the 
in the land; and in order to revert to such a state of 
ignore her more recent history. Does he ever 


wind remains? How did they influence their country, and 
what trace is there of any learding which they abiorbed 


Because the Universities once gave a home to crowds of idle 
Biiatiaatiataeyiars ciew to. go out to the democrney— euch is 
phrase—and to attempt to influence the working man. 
summer vacation sces a crowd of excursionists 

: the walls of one or other of the Colleges, in 
daly us fare of College lectures and of picnics 
, conduct of a few College tutors, whose 

ties bind them for the vacation to the vicinity of the 

To the serene conviction that they are moulding the 

and impressing it with their own culture, they find 
“from the drudgery which they are compelled to 

‘their proper pupils, and they dismiss their visitors 

PPY conviction that they have Ce 
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oe ele ee ee iversity culture. The 
whole thing might give food for erates dha here 
were not made with the Universities which im the past bave 
performed 1» work of such value for the nation, =~ 
ee such an outlet, their sims do not stop 
here. The Universities must * go ont to #] hors 
must, forsooth, undertake the examination of children 
class schools of the humblest type; and to oe 
remodel their own system in rer to St them for 
task. The interests of the very limited but mot 
class whom the University is intended to train 
for the service of the Giste, ero te be ei ay ee ee 
there is anything in the University curriculum which may be 
unattractive to the democratic thousands, it must be eliminated, 
however useful it may ne ee to those for whom the 
Universities mainly exist. Side by side with this ambitious 


democratic the University is epee en 
of specialists, who are enabled to pursue « life of 

research upon the revenues of a professorship, the duties of 
which are confined to profession and do not include those of 
teaching. We have the highest respect for these devotees 
of learning—albeit their luct is little and their notions of 
endowment are not illi! 3 but we any that 
the support of such a body is not the main of the 
Universities as national institutions, and that until Linara 


resources elsewhere, or must de |, as it has not unsucoess- 
fully done in the past, on its own honest labour, 

‘the needs of the democracy and of endowed research, how- 
ever, are not the only requirements to which the interests of the 
more legitimate members of the University are to yiold. Some 
yenrs ago the advocates of advanced cdueation for women 
established several female oe at Oxford oat Cone 
We have every sympathy for such institutions and every 
for their success, ‘e should, however, have on 
many considerations, Oxford and Cambridge were the 
where they should have found a home. i 
were, however, set aside on the pretext—a pretext 
experience will hardly corroborate—that the supply | 

teachers was so inadequate to the demand as to compel 
« resort to the University towns. The members of these 
Colleges sought and obtained admittance, on sufferance, to the 
Felco examinations; and bs, have ae pat forward a 
cl » bappil, so far unsuccessfully, to wersity degrees. 
The conditions of these degrees axe Sool wise 











Sa 





admitted to the magic charm of a degree under conditions which 
tave been framed with no regard to them, or else the degree 
‘ust be so modified ns to meet their case, and be so far unfitted 


concession once made, such mi - 


‘ey? However extensive range, the University reformers 
fan hardly themselves more capable of training teachors 
tha hone bo, devote se ached Mish ioe has ey 
‘thea, not affiliate the Training to 

allow the papils in these Colleges ype to 1h Unieey 


| qaglemectary schools ond’ i not be one whit more 
‘Baye thus endeavoured to show, by glancing at the whole 
‘of educational activity, how much there is of crude and 

r Sart seni upon bow scll'a taxis of wolid foods. 
rests—how little precoten rected adaptation 

itted to give pause to 
before it launches its own interests and those 
of national ‘ity wu: any crade 

a gn "Are ero don 
‘gather like thick clouds in the air, and the solation 
“Yeas no nearer, but rather more remote, We believe that one 
peated erating. orvor wil be found to be present in all) 
‘these reckless and whimsical proposnls, which will gather 
strength 
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strength in the judgment of the nation, and which will be 
condamned by the saving commonsense of Englishmen ; itit 
the neglect of the limitations fixed by nature, and a disregarl 
of the lessons of experience. Does it not behove us to measure 
carefully and with deliberation what we cam and what we 








calling 

that we know what is the work that they will have to do? 
Have we not already lessened the sense of local 

and the free movement of local initiative? Have we. 
endangered to s serious extent the strength of parental instinc, 
and gone far in the direction of inculcating the doctrine that it 
the training of children the State is everything and the 
nothing? Have we not sapped in some degree the 
individual effort, the impulse towards individual energy, 0 
which our national prosperity and greatness owe so much’ 

In the domain of ary edacation, are we not inclined wo 
pursue visionary aims, which are not in the real interest of tht 
Vast masses committed to our charge? and in that pursuit bare 
we not lost sight to some extent of what is, after all, the fire 
duty that we owe to them—to provide a course of elementary 
education, simple in its aims, but thoroughly efficient so fart 
it gocs? Have we not encouraged the of spee 

ambitious teaching to that which, however e 
restricted, can bear any test of its efficiency? Are we ceri, 
before we launch upon a bold campaign of legislation ou 
secondary education, that we have arrived at any clear snd 
definite conception of the line of demarcation | a 
mentary and secondary schools? Are we all aa 
sells which we wish to cure, and as to — aire 
intend to aim? Are we not orer-persi examples calle 
from systems which ‘prevail in forelga metic WHOMD 
and whose character are in sharp contrast with our own? 
we taken account of the vast number of interosts with ) 
shall be brought into contact, and of the degree to which we: 
impinge upon many of the most debatable questions of the day = 
On all hands the Government are ane for a : 


are encouraged to believe that a millennium 


£ 





¢ 


when once we institute statutory bodies to supervise | 
education, and that a new era of enlightenment will be op 
for the mass of the people, The real interest of the 
in the question largely depends upon the proportion of those" 
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who, under the most favourable conditions, can be expected co 
more than a limited part of their lives in prepara- 

ic ea eedigeti ions wlio cx thus kava aay oppetentty 
of benef by secondary education. On this question the 
mation will @ right to ask for definite information before it 
to any ambitions legislative scheme; and we 

fancy that « true answer to the question would surprise some of 
who insist upon this asa question of imperious popular 
e Have we ascertained fully what are the resources now 
veyailable for such education before we add to the burdens of 
‘the taxpayer and the ratepayer, and are we sure that we have 
slveady dae ll tat can be dove by the ordinary machinery of 
2? We appoint periodical Commissions, and we 

send a number of roving amateur inspectors to make a raid 
upon the schools, and to report upon their condition with « 
confidence which is in sarees ratio to the pee Lies 
‘Spent examination ; but has any troul n taken 
Ieitee thdge (ecivolal io. vogular and) methodical tant’ of 
efficiency, or to ascertain by examination what is the value of 
the instruction which they give, and wherein consist their 
2 let the Government suppose that they can 
stop the mouths of the faddists by any number of sops, They 
a demon of innovation and by a tyrannous 

irit of mechanical routine, and ‘this kind cometh not out but 
fasting.’ Let the Government subject them to a rigorous 
‘regimen of abstinence; it will be for their own good, and it 
oo ed saving of the nation alike from the extra’ of 
-and from the opposite danger of sudden uncon- 


i 


Py sphere of technical education may we not, with justice 
inquire exactly what it means? If it is to be 
addition to the school curriculum, let us remember 
are limits to our right to demand the surrender of 
epee of life's allotted span to preparation for its taske. 
education is to find a place within those limits, it 
e by the curtailment of other subjects of education; and 
E ourselves seriously if there is any part of the funda- 
of elementary education which we can 

a 

in 










‘on the other hand, it is to be carried on by a 
the form of evening schools or otherwise, of the 
of education, then let us ask ourselves of what it is to 
‘Is it to teach scientific principles only, in their 

‘parti trades or manufactures, or is it to bo 







deteriorate ; and, in the ardour of his missionary 
quiet and academic work that Lies to his hand must ‘ 
his neglect, Our sons will be trained the worse; and | 
will be the less able to count upon 
bring a balanced 
in the service of nd in the business of the professions. 
The Universities may mould their curriculum to concilinte the 
popular tastes of the democratic crowd, the sims of the: 
tary school teacher, and the fancies of the lady 
the higher learning. But, after a time, if we can 
nce, the reign of the doctrinaire 
will find it to their interest to 

ith the great public schools, and, wl 
something of their fresh and vigorous bu 
them a higher and a brouder spirit of terry 
interest, 
nae tallotted task of —— @ limited bee 

it ion our young men, 
mace pes for ite Bighest and most critical 
Meanwhile, Iet them do what can to spread a taste for some 


tincture of higher education, so it docs 

any false and ambitious guise. Do 

fancy that by wandering afield thoy aro likely’ 

tariate of savants, or materially to affect the national 





ruins of 
limits. eee are muuch Soar of the evil Ss sary 6 





its dogmas, or simulate adherence to its creed, 
noxious plant which will never, we 


|. The epidemic s 








Fora time its dictates may 
efforts may be made which can only end in 
the least regrettable result would be a 
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by entering upon any vague and hazardous schemes, with 
counting the coat, and measuring the possibility of attainm 
in too ready obedience to the demands of Soci: doctrinal 
The English nation is apt to be excited by tempting proje 
and perbaps still more apt to distrust its own achievement, 
to be seized by temporary punic. But it is essentially pt 
tical, and in the long run will not forgive those who temp) 
from the path of prudent and deliberate progress. Fi 
Socialistic doctrine may “ppeat upon the surface, like the Ar 
of froth and foam tossed about by every passing breeze upon! 
surface of the water ; but the tide 


‘That, moving, seems asleep, 
Too tong fir sound or foam, 


is still = in full volume, on its course, towards the fi; 
goal of individeal liberty. We have rightly set ourselves, in 
spirit of grudging or of niggardliness, to give to every citizet 
the country a fair chance, and to provide him with the necess 
instruments by which he may build for himself a career, | 
we trust that we shall never deny to him the freedom of his 0 
choice, or forget that true liberty exists only where each citi 
can work out Lis own destiny in his own way ; and that to p 
statutory interference too far is to establish, under the guin 
benevolence, a hateful and a crushing tyranny. 
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Arr. BI Lard Rowers’ pose (1874-1896). 


Moses Peis ict that the year which has ji 
begun will be jand’s annus mirabilis. But it would 
say that three recent events—the extra- 
growth of Conservatism, the solidification 
Unionism, and the peecoenon by Lord Rosebery 
of the Opposition—are calculated to render 


the 

the of the present situation as indicating at once 
the true meaning of the past and the critical ities of 
the future. The General Election of 1832 was described by 
obserrera who took ‘short views" of the Sydney Smith ipa as 


fnterloo of Toryism’ in eral, and more 
asthe date when Scotland | eee stronghold of Liberalism” 
‘Thee were returned to the first ‘Reformed’ Parliament 149 
Conservatives as against 509 ‘reformers’ of all descriptions; 
4nd out of « total representation of 53, Scotland returned a 
Literal majority of 29. During the Peel-Melbourne and 
Derby-Palmerston periods, this majority fluctuated consider- 
ably, falling as low as 11 in 1841, and never rising above 30. 
Tt wis not till 1868, when Scotland, voting for the first time 
household suffrage, contributed out of a membership now 
to GO the large total of 44 to that majority of 128 with 
which Mr. Gladstone disestablished the Irish Church, and that 
the timeworn Liberal witticism about a first-class compartment 
between Edinburgh and London accommodating the entire 
“pen Conservative membership was but too well justified 
The Conservative reaction of 1874 assorted itself even in 
otland at the General Election of that year: the Liberal 
rity fell to 20, But six years later, the influence of Mr. 
in Scotland, as exhibited in and through the greatest 
©f the Midlothian campaigns, resulted in that majority being 
to 46, all owing to the by the Conserva- 
Bree of the county of Bute and the Wigtown District of Burghs, 
If foll slmost immediately afterwards to 42. Even in 1885, 
the first General Election under the County Franchise 
Redistribution of Seats Acts took place, the Conservative 
| ion was im) |. OF the 72 seats now allocated 
i an i secured 62, Tho following year, 
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however, saw the downfall of Gladstonian Liberalism. Homems 
als, on nich the General Election of 1886 was Feeney reas 
yy ie no) as well as south ol 
the Liberal Party north ‘ll th pes aie 

Giadstonian membership was reduced from Lu a 
12 Conservatives and "7 Liberal Unicuiate were 
The Separatist majority thus stood at Be The Genera 
Election of 1892 came round, bringing with it the srt 
awing of the pendulum. ‘The Gladstonians won 7 seats ime 
Both , and their majority over the Unionists of 

rose to 28, When the fal vial af et 
erase of disintegration imperial unity 
majority of 28 was reduced to 6. ‘A by-aloctlon Tost 
the Wick Burghs ‘has again raised that joy 
representation of Scotland consists at Jin" 
Rulers—recent declarations by Mr. 
re at once of Scottish member and of 


seeded alanice oft incae nab of Vai 
frie that seat would not have been lost at the General 
Election, and the Home Rule majority would have been reduced 
to 4. If in 1897 Mr. C. M. Ramsay recovers 


iss, 27 burgh and 36 phe el in 
contested, A careful writer in a et ee ig 
whose figures have not been im —— out 
while the Unionist vote in iar oe from 77,839 
1892 to 88,446 in 1895, the Home Rule vote fell 
same period from 99,171 to 89,444. We have thus a po 
Unionist increase of 5,607, and’ a positi He ecre 
of 9,727, in those constituencies which are not unnaturally 
the most suitable recruit for the 

of Revolution in Scotland. In the the Uniouia 
rose from 114,596 in 1892 to 126,644 in 1895—an 

of 12,048, The Home Rule vote rose from 183,180 

to 185,144 in 1895—an increase of 

eure a total Unionist increase of 17, 





* yp aun 
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history 

9. n 1885 the Union consisted of a 
Associations, with an income of 2402. In 1895. tea ms 
286 Associations, with an income a; Beta e 
organization is not perfect. 
registration is not attended te ae met ben "Te Cat 
Council in 1895 put another and special 
cally thus :— 
diet ot the onlin grave snr a orl ws 

ort of 
of a limited number of individual membory iv 


unk 
the ‘Gonkest ‘Connell was saa ee 

donations’ [these amounted to nearly 1,001. 
work to bo rogumod, but mush procious work 


A somewhat similar complaint was made at the Annual / 

ference of the National Union, which was held in wear '=5| 

November. ‘There can be no question fae were the 

position of the Union placed on as sonnd a basis as ite organi 

zation for electioneering purposes, it would be as effective a 

time of crisis—such a testing crisis as the General 

not of 1892, but of 1895—as the corresponding b 

ee 
‘be Liberal Unionist organization in Scotland n 3 

some extent the National Conservative Union, though | 

machinery is not so elaborate, While the members of | th 

Associations of which that or; tion is composed, take 

copecaaliy that affords iteelt of announcing their 

the alliance which was established in 1886, they 

political ind lence on all other questions except that < 

integrity of the Empire. Thus an reine which was 

Inst November, to pretically pledge the Associ 

for the West of Scot in advance to the measure which | 

ment will introduce in the course of the present year for 

of voluntary schools in England, was resisted and 

the reasonable ground that the measure 

Liberal Unionists should commit th 
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their allies. At the recent annual dinner of 
ive Associations for the West of Scotland, Mr. 

Member for South Lanarkshire, and one of the 

ives of Scotland—to him, to 

late Liberal member for North Aberdeen, 

“Ewan, the present nominally Liberal but 

it member for Central Edinburgh, Scotland 

is introduetion of the Free Education aystem 

be and the majority of his colleagues owed 

the last General Election to the efforts of their 

true of the West of Scotland, where Con- 

is still truer of the other districts of 

33 Unionist members of both sections 

in 1895, 14 were Liberal Unionists. 

‘ist members who were returned for 

™N of Scotland, 7 were Liberal Unionists. 

seats—the Wick District of Burghs—has 


ca] cpraton at a by-election, 

With thle tors Liter aionism is much stronger 

SC opug to population, than it is in the 

ited Kingdoon It is represented by 14 

out o) Seats of 72, whereas the number of Liberal 
agaist by England, Wales, and Ireland is 57 out 
total et Ils hardly possible to exaggerate the im~ 
these figures in view of the probabilitics—amount- 
certainties—which are created by the resignation 

by Lord Rosebory, and the consequent 

s iA Disintegration and Revolution of 

and reasonableness is still associated 


adwith thoes of all the temperamental caution and 
m of Scotland, in either of the two Uni bodi 

is certajn to witness their ibly informal but quite 

hment as a distinct isolated political section, 

to place it almost beyond doubt that the Union- 

‘a majority of the Scottish representation at the 

vided always, of course, that the two 

dl yea in harmony, and that the deficiencies in 

discipline to whieh attention has been drawn 


be out of ean, i in an article dealing exclusively 
Sales at length upon the services rendered to 
world, to true patriotism, and to the cause of 

+, by Lord Rowsbery’ 's resignation of the Liberal 

Yo. 369. leadership, 
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leadershi ety basen) 
peoet delivered in Edi in on the &th of 


en aah oe Oi 
onl Ressbery wits be was atl Premier, means a. 


in Scottish Liberal politics. He maj , at leat 
immediately, to the rs recently Pees re to art 


the Liberal Unionists by Mr. Eira Fe to ‘take 
not temporarily Geen ar the ranks co 
uphold the rights Forays in ee they ee 
contract, the maintenance 
mission of the British Empire.” presi ore be 
him, however, his recent action and poston ef 
it continue that of unstable quill saat wolve the final 
breach of Scotland with those Gladstonian principles ani 
traditions which give to the ae of the Opposition the little 
vitality it still possesses, 

Even from the Fec'nie 
serious enough. Since Mr. 
bery has exerted a (Bowe 
any other man, div: 
men with his sometime chief, even wl 
active force. If Mr, Gladstone was the Bonaparte, Te rt de 
Carnot of the first and greatest Midlothian conpeiee ae 
threw Scotland into the arms of Liberalism. four, who 


is a Scotsman precisely az Lord Rosebery is, is received with as 
much enthusiasm north of the Tweed as beds i in Rochdale or 
Manchester. The ee en force = beri which Mr. 


Chamberlain displayed ce confronted with most 
formidable dangers and difficulties at Ba Colonial Office, | 
cate special attraction for fee! and there, 

nothing very surpri 

Ghiney University, me Ate Bal Mr. 

have, however, identified themselves with lim, 

ship since they began to take part in public 

Lord Rosebery has not neglected this aspect of politi 
severance from the Liberal Party, indeed, means the 
triumph of ‘ the Imperial instines! in his natare—he 

taken a warm interest in Scotland and in Edinburgh, 

Be litical farewell, he described as * mine own 


Jain, All 
found in him an earnest promoter. 

or Secretary for Scotland was f 
Administration, but Lord Rosebery was the 
the movement which led to its introduction 
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Lord Bamber ced jation of the Liberal leadership is 
re i} it the standpoint than as a stage 
artes: It eet only tie loss to Scottish 
the most popular Scotsman of the day, bat the 
pent of the policy with which Mr. Gladstone conquered 
fo 1880, It bas been said that the first rite 
v ment.’ “Thi 


D from Mr. Gladstone in favour of Disestablish- 
; would not go further oe the declaration aoe 
T 1877 
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his Armenian policy as the logical result of that 

hich he had, hy means of popalar agitation, pursued at the 

a fan etrocitiee ther he was right or 

30 ait ag it is of secondary importance in the 

‘The point to be considered and empba- 

Soe fea te Scottish Reied of the Liberal Party would 

| Mr. Gladstone but for Lond Rosobery’s er 

interference, and his declaration that ‘ itis 

Sth ell le-handed in a European War except 

ex the pressure of the lirest necessity, except under interests 
rand distinctively British, is a criminal to his coun! 

trust.’ But Lord Rosebery not only cut himself adit 

ee Gladstone's spolley he indicated a policy of his own 

to his ecessor’s. This new 





So” or of dominion, or = ey is call phere of 
Having illustrated the importance of these addi- 


eT from which 

teparh ft yon would. You may is copa dw i eon 

fd bot ‘not bo—but the fore); licy of Groat Britain, until 
consolidated, fi) Up, Len ie civilized, until this 

Gp eae evry Me ce pe org 


re ne ibe ee karen contrast than that between Mr, 

ae sympathy with ‘nationalities 

es engin taking the initiative in the 

; Bey acting apart from it,and Lord 

tenance of atan| excey 

seagararaatel pe paeire Eon 

Vr consolidation of our Colonial Empire. That 

generall, ours of this new departure is 

bery nailed his colours to the 





inte 


fobn Morl a Anguit, 


Scottish Mecuneact yal and have 
Hs question. 
‘of Scottish Liberalism that has 


ion Which at the present day can be 
peed Brie tish importance. Notice ia already 
been 
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Tt was a to the Cerberus of Disestablishment, preciiely 
as Lord Racker "s other declaration that the © 
men’ are the backbone of the Liberal Four to the 
advocates of Local Veto in and outside of his Cabinet. 
it contained a doctrine to the adoption and application of 
which the supporters of the Church of Scot! have 00 
objection, ‘They asked Mr. Gladstone more than once to allow 
the ‘will of the people’ to be declared, either in accordance 
with bis own suggestion, by a General Election devoted to this 
issue alone, or by a plébiscite, Their request was not 
and the reason is not far to seek. Awe a 
Since the passing, in 1874, of the Act abolishi: 
theChurch of Scotland removed the oulcalin deal peel 
led to the secession of 1843, the bescessr been rapidly 
regaining the id Jost in consequence of ¢] ct rent. 
Taxing the larects Oats up to which statistics ARTE the 
strength of all the different Scottish denominations have been 
brought, we find the ‘communicants’ in the Extablishment—the 
men and women, that is to say, who, haying solemnly indicated 
their association with the Charch, really eonsticate its strength—— 
outoumber the * communicants’ of all other Protestant Churches: 
taken together by 71,168, and outnumber the * communicants: * 
of the two Churches that are seeking its overthrow by 156,995?_ 
Hitherto the Scottish Dissenting bodies bave successfully 
resisted a religious census. But the rts of the 
General for the ten years ending 189: eo latest nay 
show the percentage of marri: perform: to 
rites of the Church of Sootland to be 45°86, as eo 
reentage of 31°65 performed by Free Church United 
-sbyterian ministers. If non-Protestant and irregular mar- 
ringes are excluded, the Church of Scotland percentage rises to 
52°66, or an absolute majority over all other denominations. 
The population adhering to the Establishment ix 3 
the population adhering to the Churches that are compassing” 
its downfall is 1,277,563. It follows therefore that, were 
Scotland asked in a direct and sincere fashion whether or 90% 
it approves of Disestablishment, the advocates of that polit 
would, to say the least of it, have an uphill battle to fight 
But how could they be ex to fight with any heart or hope 
of success under ‘ parliamentary leader who took the first 
eee that offered itself to him, after his accession tot 
miership, of placing a Church in the same relation to the 
State as a standing army, and so of virtually denying the mo™ 
principle of ‘Voluntaryism '? 
So much for the position of Lord Rosey, lovee Eee ea 


all 
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Scottish political Cote of the first importance, while he was 
stil] muzzled by office and committed to a imme which 
of his inception. But the General Election of 1895 
Lord Rosebery, and he took an early opportunity of 
programmes and calling out for the ‘concentration ' 
ty—not, however, upon Scottish Disestablishment, 
reform of the House of Lords, And now that ke 
his emancipation by cutting himself adrift from 
cares of a mere titular leadership, he has not 
of the heresies which struck terror to the 
followers that looked to him not only for light 
Teading but for enthusiasm. He stands apart from the 


u 


£ st te 
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fl 
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Seotland. Nor does be stand alone. Since his retirement 
of the leading Scotch mombers, including Mr, John 
» Mr. Asquith, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
are spoken on the question of the vacancy caused by that 
retirement. Not one, not even Mr, Morley, bas declared 
against the ultimate return of Lord Rosebery—the return on his 
own terms and with his own Bee the post which he 
: Many, such as Mr. Munro-Fo: mn, the Member 
for | ‘and one of the to the late Liberal Government, 
declared unequivocally for his recall. Sir Thomas 
|, successor to Mr, Gladstone in the . 
tation of Midlothian, indicated in « speech which he delivered 
ty the Liberal Association of that county in the beginning of 
ast December, what he and other friends of Lord Rosebery 
a will be the course of events. After admitting the 
in the Liberal Party, and that it would not be worth 
leading until these had given place to unity, he said that when 
the day of union came, 


H 
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Here we have, in the first place, a confession that there are 
two parties in Scottish Liberalism, and in the the 
expression of a hope that the moderate section, to. 
ater has special affinities, will have its way in the coming 


Cy 

iat by far the most significant h that has been delivered 
in Scotland since Lord 's resignation is one 
Mr. William McEwan, M.P- for the Central Division of | 
burgh, made before his constituents on the 20th of November. 
Mr. McEwan never speaks in the House of Commons, 
he is recognised as one of the most influential af Seoul 
representatives. He is one of the few men of great wealth in 
Scotland who adhered to Mr. Gladstone after Home Rule broke 
up the Liberal Party in 1886. His triumph over the Ui 
who represented the Central Division when Mr. G| 
appealed to the country in that was one of the few conso— 
Jations in a cup of defeat and humiliation. If he is nom 
eloquent, Mr. McEwan is outspoken. He has never 
to tell his mind to his constituents, even when bis = 
upon his late chief's second Home Rule Bill, were di i 
opposed to those of the rank and file of his Party, But ix 
his recent address to his constituents, he surpassed himself am 
courage, eandour, and ret aie Gove = 
and his own Party with vigour, lescribed 
English Education’ Bill of Iist session. os an, allecustsersd 
measure.” He denounced the Agricultural Rating Act as ‘odious 
class legislation’ and ‘the most discredital pee bre has bea 
passed in my time.’ It cannot be said, it was ae 
« Conservative in disguise, or even as an undeclared Libeal 
Unionist, that he prai Lord Rosebery and assailed ; 
modern tendencies in Liberalism with equal cordiality. Of the 
Jate leader of his Party, he said :— 

‘Lord Roebery’s courage bas beon succesful in warding of = 
eatantro) ing til Tsthaa nee stood higher in the estimation of, 
nation than now. Happily, although he has Le onaipe 
ho has not loft tha Party or public fa. I doubt not 
‘will come again, and that he will yet play a grent réle in the pablie 
life of this country.” 

Mr. McEwan also poured contempt on what he ribed aa 
‘the clap-trap" sbcae the med for the head Regier 
Administration being a member of the House of 
He kept the most effective portions of his speech, 

the misdeeds of his Party. 


rs 
* At presont wo havo ncithor a crood nor a polioy ; and stil w 
havo ono ot other, no oifectivo concerted action is wie a 


reason to believe that Mr. McEwan, before he 
confession of political faith, had been 
Rosebery. remarks made 

mier in London immediately after he entered 
to say the least, sympathy with the New 
McEwan detosts rather than with the 


p sentiments, 

are all the more notable ea inicitin the imminence of 
| more serious split in Scottish Lil ism than even that 
by Mr. Gladstone 


of Liberals,’ and regarded as of suffi- 

ial and as a Scottish politician, to 

‘brought by the Liberal students of Edinburgh 
the Inst Roctorial election—though in vain— 
against 
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contributed to a magazine which claims to be the of 
a ecules 





admission that 

‘in the matter of the treatment of social problems, tho distinction 
betwoon the Liberals and Conservatives is ono of rather than 
of kind. ‘There is no greater delusion than that which a few 

Ago Was current among a good many people, that we are " 

& period when pct eneiner Netteattar aS ee nee 
economic principles, the Conservatives remaining 

taint of Socialism.’ 4 


And, indeed, the only definite remarks that Mr. Haldane makeam 
on his subject are these :— 

‘The Now Liberals I take to be thoso who estoom = progrossivems 
policy in nooial mattors moro highly than anything cleo at = 
in Liberalism ... To-day it is not for i nak Section teed nes 
have to struggls ugninst classes und privilege; that battle wmee 
fought by our ancestors and won. But we have to a yet honkesr 
fight, a dight for emancipation from conditions whi ya) 
to the collective onergy for the good of society asa whole . . . 

Inbonr questions, over education, over tha powers of 0 
bodies, the struggle most take placo ns it did of yore, for 

from hampering restrictions, but restrictions not of individnal bat <f 
social liberty.’ 

These remarks, noteworthy in themselves, are especially intex 
esting because of their resemblance to some passages in the 
speeches that were delivered in London during the term of bis 
Hremberskip by Lord Rosebery, of whom Mr. Haldane is ® 
cordis ter. | 

It in very singular, and highly significant of the n 
ion of the Scottish Liberal party, that while one of the ¢wo 
members of that party who now re} t Edinburgh 
have struck a swashing blow at the Jacobins of the New 
Liberalism, to whom even Collectivism is but a steppl | 
it should have been reserved for the other member to mike 
an equally effective criticism of the comparatively mild 
Girondin doctrines of Mr. Haldane. ce Mr 
Mr. Wallace, Member for East Edinburgh, has often 
as the candid friend of his Party, its policy, and its 
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all existing Parties has, since the last General Election, won 
‘more successes than it has done auywhere else. The most 
evidence of this was afforded in North Aberdeen 
1896, at the by-election caused by the resignation 
of Mr. W. A. Hunter. The Liberal Association t 


ay Ey 


secured 2,479 votes as 
fie. At the General Election of the previous year, 
‘Hunter obtained 4,156 votes, and bis Labour opponent 


ing decrease in the Liberal vote and the equally 
‘startling increase in the Labour poll. There is, however, no 
that the Sgures taken as a whole, indicate a decided 


‘of what is styled ¢ Municipal Socialian’ i 

‘many years or even months are over. Mr. Keir Hardie, 

since the General Election, when the 28 

‘andidates of his party were defeated, although they polled 

44,594 made it perfectly clear that the breach betwoen 
the Labour Barty and Liberalism is final. 

-* Whatever amiable and good-hearted members of the Libaral Party 

thove who control its destinios see clearly that, botwoun 

Liberalism and tho Socialiam of the Indo- 

ee mere cast be no union, and that the one is the 

of the other.’ 


Liberal manufacturer who bas hitherto posed as the champion 
@ rights of the people, is found to be a more bitter opponent of 
‘enfranchitement.than ever the Tory proved to be to the 
power,’ 
ir Hardie is quite as decided upon the issue of the 
is upon the facts of the present:— 


—_—_lm 





weet 
ede B 

gai SSRs Socialism 
fa alia ling force, ‘ 


Per posi aintas thay le avbocile is faa a 


iS could be clearer than this :declaration, : 


Mia ies ia has often sup; 
je for the United Ki 
tion fief saolies 


to be drawing ee 
that it will not rest until it has 





Rentbery tint te Sate ben‘ geed sight to cata 
a we as a ft to establish a» 
Church fs it has to maintain a standing ps isestublish- 
: does not interest the working classes, whom it 
benefit materially or in any other way, and they have 
leclined their leaders to do anything whatever in 
topport of it. It gee oma that 2 new Liberal leader who 
(bould make Disestal 


Principles, among which ‘ religious lity” was wont 
occupy « leading place. ‘The paeritale pay through 
inions, or the organization of the Independent Labour 
arty, to attain material independence but they decline to. sit 
Barmecide feast of ‘spiritual independence,” 

| Opposition ' in land are the New 
sman is Mr, Haldane. Bat he can suggest 


way of ins; his party with enthu- 

eh poolalilegisintisnt isy Rg waren 
Unionists already hold field in this 

and his rather Jokewarm call to arms has met and 


it 


iG 


tiasm than 
‘ession, 


res} ae. 
ir that of the Advanced Democrats, who 
the abolition of the ‘hereditary principle,’ the adoption 
pf the Referendum, and the * pe r election’ of Cabinets: 
[Phe leader of this section—within Parliament he is the whole of 
it—is the Member for East Edinburgh, He will bave nodealings 
“Mr. Haldane and the policy of the New Liberals. He 


ole i ae to be utterly uninspiring, and derides 
‘ | “He is equally hostile to the Socialism of 
(Mr. Keir! jeand the Independent Labour Party. ee! 
‘his constituents on the 10th ber last, he said, ‘ He woul 
not be a ce any false method that would five the 
‘Individual of bis liberty. That was the meaning of Socialism.’ 
| But the most formidable of the recalcitrant Liberal sections 
iis that which is tainted with what Mr. Keir Hardie styles 
Faron ap Through its leader, Mr. McEwan, M.P. for 
i 7 Division of Edinburgh, it demands a return to 
"historic Liberalism.’ This ‘historic Liberalism’ is synony- 
‘mous with that Whiggery which, certainly up to 1868 and in 
2 even up to 1856, had the control of the Scottish Liberal 
c chinery, and which meant essentially a middle-class 
Conservatism of the ‘laird and factor rather 
with Radical tendencies, The majority of the 
v Scottish 





P 


Scottish Whigs deserted Mr. Gladstone when he surrendered to 
Home Rule in 1886. An influential remnant, however, stood 
by him, largely, no doubt, because Lord hi 
course, ‘The resignation oRidiedlend ate Be | Rosebery 
means the secession from Separatist 
domestic and as a foreign poli all the * historic 
that was left in the camp of the ten years ago. 
Could we conceive a General ion taking place im the 
course of the present year, it would therefore be am 





F 


in defeating an ‘ official ition’ that is without ma - 
spirit, without o single specially Scottish 
ery which does not spell disaster, and in converting a 
rity of 8 into a considcrable majority. But even were 
victory to go the other way, it would be almost 
a defeat to the victors, In assuming—and it 
Jarge assumption—that the increasing strength of 
pe Lal Party proved mneqasl ie 
iberalism, or even, by dividing Lil lism, 
of seats to Unionism, there would be returned in 
of Scotland alone a sufficient number of the personal 
of Lord Rosebery, or of men who, like Mr. McEwan, 
the economic and other false doctrines which have 
Bis ated icles patty fo) lanes 
at any moment. when the character of the 
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reforms, still more by his lack of enthusiasm for 
he is a Scottish Whig of the old school; and in the i 







struggle of the future against the Social 
and Scottish Conservatism svar wand 
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shoulder. On the subject of Disestablishment, be bas used 
n has paralysed the activity of the only section of 
ial qoliticians‘ef. the *\Neweastlo Programme’ school that 
animated Ee naan blekiiie ese ee 
Fanci Conese ly he is ‘not an enthusiastic Home Ruler,’ 
of his followers, like Mr. McEwan, who were re- 
turned in 1886 ly to support Home Rule, now sdmit 
that Mr. ’s action in that year was a great mistake. 
kt Gs unnecessary to repeat Lord Roscbery’s views the 
suffice that no politician bcaaging to anpsreeniia 
to t no politici nging to ans 
Wendie eit oare: power sud ine what ie €> all intents 
Ieiast quesdon of he House of Loris open which Lard 
use 0! upon wi 
apm Ree tpcicoa wicks sock pecsiatoncy—am} ou far on ble 
egy ate concen eliogether in yain—as to have almost made 
it hisown. On the 27th of October, 1894, he ventured upon a 
Prediction before a Bradford audience :— 
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on none of these questions, but on one 
them all—I mean the House of 


HH 
i 


{ 
Fe 


osebery failed as a prophet, because he 

without followers, is one of the most 
nt political history. And he failed as a 
Party to‘ concentrate’ upon the question af 
of Lords, to some extent at all events, because his 
‘upon that question were not considered sufficiently 
Even in the Bradford speech he said :— 


o quite freely that I am « Second Chamber man in 
Seana ae 5 cecend Chamber. Tam sy tage 
it of a sii am] more am for 

governmont ee any 
~ These remarks are quite consistent with their author's pre- 
¥ious utterances upon the House of Lords. He has never been 


paae 
ie 
nit 


‘too ingen fanciful There is certainly uot such a wide 
between his views and the less elaborate weewions 


xis 
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made by Lord Salisbury, to prevent a solution of the: 
in wi they are both profoundly interested being 
means of compromise. His (Lord Rosebery’s) utterances 
Scotland are always his most characteristic, therefore it it, 
worth recalling that four years before he spoke nt Bradford be 
said at a public banquet in Glasgow :— 

‘I think that the history of England has boon RPS hey 
apathy, varied with political paroxysm, ‘Tho political ical apy Ide 

certain number of years, the political Byegte a 

eee apprehensive that any revision of Lonis, whic 
T beliove nt this moment is demanded by both Parties, mny take | 
not at @ moment of political fical apeily, bok ala Sarina gat 
paroxyxm.' 
eae ae beetle trek scare Tee a 
ol it ay nor o! af ‘sm, 

e—auch peace 2s busi beon the Fosalt of tha great i 
victory of 1895. It was in a period of political peace thi 
Lord “Rosebery was able, with the help of a Conservatie 
Government, ¥ solve the question re: a Mini for 
He admits that both Parties are 
revision, Why should he not, in another beri ‘of political 
peace like the present, endeavour to combine all We ey 
favour of another moderate reform? In any case the question 
of the House of Lords need no more stand in the way of 
Lord Rosebery's throwing in his lot with the Unionists thas 


Gladstonian sense, are shelved. The late leader of aS 
Party cannot remain for ever or indeed for loeg nies 
of isolation. His reinstatement in the position 
becomes more and more improbable as time passes, 
return to the Party he has left except as the bike eit 
its policy, and that will be effectually prevented by thooe 
advanced spirits in it who have always resented and are nuW 
emancipated from his control. His gravitation towands the 
Party of ‘ moderate and rational reforms’ is inevitable. It 
be hastened by his realization of the fact that the 
revolution is not ‘a phantasm,’ as his resignation of the Liberal 
oe was hastened by bis recognition of the fact that the 
« European war was not ‘a 

aa Scottish Conservatism, in the reper o 
national spirit or tendency rather than as a party 
does not depend upon the conversion or peng een of any 
politician, however popular, powerful, or 
since 1832 has proceeded so silently that the twofold 


formation which bas Frere place has scarcely a 
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‘The Constitational Party bas itself been transformed. The 
rapa r be directed it that it consists of 
‘the laird and the of a section of a limited aristocracy 
and their dependants. In spite, or because, of frequent 
extensions of the franchise, it now includes ee the 
whole middle class. Its opponents of 1832 and 1848, of 1868 
and 1880, are now its ee allies, The sub-middle class, 
alarmed by the progress of Socialism on one side and of Trade 
Unionism on the other, and by the poverty and misery which 
follow in the wake of both, is sed eo Hee in the same camp. 
The views of men of education in Scotland may be gathered 
from the fact that the members of the two University seats and 
the Lord Rectors of the four Universities are all Unionists. 
‘The transformation in the attitude of Scottish public opinion 
towards the Constitutional Party is not Jess remarkable than 
| the transformation of the Party itself, Conservatiam is no 
[Tonger bated by the mass of the Scottish people as an alien 
force, as clase veeay and privilege in a concrete form, but is 
now welcomed asa friend, The Conservative working man is 
a fact; in the West of Scotland he is the master of the political 
situation. The recognition of the Constitutional Party as that 
| which almost from the beginning of the century bas been identi- 
| fied with legislation for the protection of labour is now complete 
(and cordial. In other words, the bed-rock of the conservatism 
hich lies at the bottom of the Scottish character—caution in 
| action, ‘eanniness' in judgment, hatred of that tyranny whether 
‘of castes or of majorities which prevents the free play of 
| energy—has at last been reached. The political war of the 
| fatare will be between the forces of social order and that 
which is now rapidly advancing in Scotland to the 
of an effete Liberali: an emesean i bo no 
inant , because in British Constitutional politics 
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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





ear, L—The New Reign. The Daties of Queen Victoria; a 
on preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. By 
‘©Bae Rev, Sydney Smith. London, 1837. 


ZN January 1838, six months after the accession of the Queen, 
the followin; i 
] « 
tw, 
Ane 





i passage appeared under the above in 
‘Quarterly Review’: * Alter an interval of one hundred and 
years a Queen again ascends the throne of England ; 

sees with a surprise and interest—not unalloyed by 

jons—the sce; Great Britain, Portugal, and 

all beld by fem: nt inexperienced hands.’ In this 

" , at least, the interest which was first aroused by the 
aa of » youthful Queen has Barer, eobaioet ne has 
changed its character, as the nation has passed from an 

“bnost feverish outburst of enthusiasm to the sober, heartfelt 
loyalty and general content which have gathered round the 






Bat, in force and volume, it bas increasingly gained 
Strength, as ber subjects have followed the viciasitaes er 
‘Majesty's life, with a sympathy born of the conviction that she 
red wi i for thei: 





ly ir welfare, and with a respectful 
affection for one who hos always shared with them the joys and 
sorrows that haye been their common lot, Pride in the Queen, 
atespect, loyalty, trust, are some of the feelings which stir the 
English-speaking race as they approach the sixtieth anniver- 


sary of her ‘a, and demand an outlet for their expression, 
In our grtitels to the living, let us not forget the debt which 
‘we owe to the dead. 


In 1897 the apprehensions expressed in the passage which is 
quoted above seem stran, remote, Yet, sixty years the 
ay Briain ten the interest, y was alll 

185-—No. 370. x quivering, 
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quivering from the shock of that political and 
which had changed the face of the Western world. =e 
were at that very moment passing over nation nation, 
which might be merely the subsiding waves of the previous up- 
heaval, or the tremors that portended a renewal of the sme 
convulsion which had swept all barriers before it in ‘its devar- 
tating fury. In Great Britain a constitutional change of vat 
importance had been recently effected, the ultimate q 
of which many dreaded and none could predict with. 
We have only to read the specches, memoirs, or letters 
day to see bow widespread was the impression that, 7 
future, the results of the Reform Bill of 183%, ‘iti 
were followed by the immediate introduction the 
would be the overthrow of the monarchy. 
‘The political outlook in 1837, therefore, fully justified a fel 
ing of anxiety as to the course which events parvae~ | 
But to the historian of the fature, who looks er 
aoe from the vantage-ground of distance, it will, we 
oanifest that no circumstance could have been 
able to the stability of our institutions than the 
Queen, whose walitics were so admi 
from the ve ty pear si duties = 
‘ition with such surprising digai 
Prue yest the wee, tb inecpecioces ot Ele 
an enthusiastic lopaley towards the Crown, w! 
before they had tl 


the impression already produced. Among her 

her household the unaffected simplicity, the thoughtful 

and the quick sympathy of the young Queen, united 

always were with the dignity, discretion, and reserve thes’ 
befitted her station, won the hearts and commanded the respec 
of all who came within the range of her personal chan 
Outside that circle, and among the general her . 
deliberation, and self-restraint, her freedom from p 

her marked determination to listen only to the cou 
responsible advisers, removed, as time went 

misgivings might have been entertained as to the | 
unconstitutional influences. Almost from the 





Queen Victoria 


little more tiene irl, not only the affections,.but the trast, of 


| by the experience of sixty years, which has won for 
es it the: civilized world, that popularity 


Which, sooner or later, rarely fails to do justice to the pursuit of 
noble aims by noble means. : b+ 


We may 
some lines: 
akerwards Lord Houghton, on the a) 


be pardoned for recallin, to the minds of our readers 
which were written in 1838 by R. Monckton Milnes, 
of Her Majesty 
scem to us to be of interest, 


ta public ceremony. They 
becanse, in the first year of the new reign, they illustrate the 


‘of the conviction, that the source of the Queen's quiet 
and modest self-possession, which in one so young 

have seemed almost unnatural, was the strength 
from a choice of the highest ideal of, duty and from a 


‘Meadfast resolve that all her powers should be employed in its 
Attainment :— 


- *How art Thou ealm amid the storm, young Queen! 
Amid this wide and joy-distracted throng? 
D4 ‘Where has the range of life-experience beon 
rh ‘To keep thy heart thus equable and strong? 
seine cold which may belong 
such high state compose thy noble mien, 
=) Without ib detewns to wrong. 
= ‘The truth of Ideal spiril 2 
De. _Perchanca the depth of what I boldly asked 
————s None know—nor I, nor Thou, Yet lot us pray 
Bhat Thou, in this excooding glory mas 
- Bo not to loss of thy truc self hoguiled ; 
~. uble at thy Maker's feat to 
—— 







‘The living loving nature of oo 
Victoria was born, as everyone knows, on May 24th, 
Tt is less generally remembered, and the fiucldiniey of 
2) than real, that the Sovereign whose 
‘next to her own in duration was born on the same 
same month. By the old style the birthday of 
7 May 24th, 1738, and it was the alteration in 
¥2 





we 


‘the formation of the Queen's character. Even Mi 
Baroness) Lehzen, the daughter o| 
Hanover, was governess: 
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Quoon's first address to her Privy Council, she gratefull: 
the debt that she owed to Ler mother: ‘Educated in sel ia England 
under the care of a most affectionate mother, | have 
Imi my infancy to respect and love the eiaserreites pete native 
‘country.’ The ability, energy, and mental power of Sophia, 
Duchess of Saxe-Col paige ‘on the other hand, were very remark~ 
able; and it is from that, in all probability, the Queen 
‘inherits no small eens of her own abilities, From her 
madmother, also, Her Majesty has derived her love of natural 
sornery, delight in the mountains of Scotland and 
|, in the sea-views of the Isle of Wight, ar the 
“nioa of sen and mountain on the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
tnean, Lt wasa cherished project of the Duchess Sophia, formed 
when the persons principally concerned wore mere children, 
Warrange a marriage betweea the Princess Victoria and Prince 


‘first communicated to the future aaa 
“ae home at Claremont that the Princess Victoria 
ldhood, She was as yet 
the throne, But had. 
of tr ctlaaaeies been made with deliberation, it could not 
taww been more fortunate, 


when Bere cresitvnlg ieee bevkaah oped 
me intrigue, but by the moderation and 


tiseetion of his conduct bad secured the respect of both Whigs 
and Tories, 


_ Throvghout these childish years, if we may say so without 
ing on the domain which Mr. Holmes will alone be 


ie especially may be mentioned the 

oatdoor es the love of sidings the affection for chil- 

3 rte leasure derived from the opera, or the 
i Stes which dates from Captain Back's 
in search in Ross. Another feature in the 

c mowledge gained of the country over 
pisidanioct to rule. After the accession of King 

V., when tho Princess stood next in succession to the 
“were made through nearly every part of England 

‘The mere list of the ras to which visits were 
surprise and interest the reader. More than 

r cane tsGveen had, for example, visited the 
wry, Winchester, Worcester, Hereford, 

Oxford, 








ree and Kenilworth she bad been waar 
Belper, the glass-works at Birmingham, the 
5 she had been a guest at great 

ope as Eastwell Park, Alton Towers, Eaton 

A , Wentworth House, Bishopst or] 
He voir, and Hatfield, 
In this context, we may add a few words 
literary tastes, though their formation ‘ia ard 
date. It should be borne in mind that 
of reading has necessarily 
incessant labours of a fail life, and that, of recent 
have been often chosen for her to be rend aloud asa. 
after the fatigues of the day. In these cireumsts 
only to bo oxpected that a vast mass of modern Li 
be unrepresented in any list of the Queen's favo 
Moreover, after a certain time of life, we Wes 













It would not, we imagine, be difficult 

intimately acquainted with the private life 

thus to interpret the choice of the books that “follow. A man, 
our oa Eee writers, the Queen's favourite 











r fa 
Charlotte Bronti, Mrs. Stipe, Mrs. Seah 
and Eana Lyall, With German 1 
familiar, Here her favourite writers are 
Heine. It is worth mentioni 


memoir-writers, in which that country is 20, 
Beane icuous place, and to the charm 0 
Simo: lueen is keenly alive. Among F 
dram: tee the Queen's favourites aro Racine, 
Lamartine. To her love for the two great 
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the character of the man whom Her Majesty chose for er 
husband was a matter of national im; 


husband and a father. His high moral qualities, grounded a= | 
Tepraain an) eedn beaten religions dd Yodeed: exert, 
through th Ne of the Court, an influence upon | 
eee ee niet ce bony donlcalsbles Siete ae 
abstain from discussing the cnormous debt which the matioxe 
owes to him for the impulse imparted to the ot of pale 





and of art, for the initiation given to many schemes of phila 
thropic enterprise, for the promotion of every sound project 
which could assist the progress of the people or 

condition of the working-classes, These were provinces in 
which he could openly Iabour without provoking jesloaaes ead 
it is not too much to say that, by his aptitade for is 
mastery of intricate detail, his powers of application, and bis 
organizing genius, he made them, as long as he lived, peculiarly 
his own, It is rather with the spirit in which he i 

duties of his postion, as bearing on the development of the 
character of the Queen, that we are chiefly concerned. 

Prince Albert in 1541 impressed Sir Robert Peel as th 
‘most extraordinary young man’ he bad ever met. His intels 
lectual gifts were indeed of the highest order, and were 
carefully trained. His keen relish for the acquisition of | 
ledge, and his nccurncy in ite retention, were united with the 

| 
] 





still greater power of co-ordinating facts, of deducing principles, 
and rengianlog ideas which, thong vast, were yet definite. 
We lay stress upon the greatness of the Prince's mental 

because by it alone can be measured the greatness of bis | " 
abnegation, Politically he was placed in a position of extreme 
difficulty. [twas one which he could not have held for an 
instant, had he not possessed the entire affection and implicit 
confidence of the Queen; it was also one which a selfish, yain, — 
or intriguing man would have found to be untenable. Te 
decline taking part in the performance of the duties with which 
his wife was entrusted would have been the sale but 4 le 
course. ‘To assert a claim to participate openly im public basi~ 
ness would have been to arouse the jealousics of the nation. 
The Prince laid down for himself a line of conduct which only 
a really great and unselfish man could have pursued. He deter— 
mined to decline personal distinction, and to sink his own 
individual existence in that of the Queen, because, by so doing, 


he could best share and lighten her burden. sing 
wail 





It was the Prince's resolve to identify himself in 








always the most cay 
have failed to feel 
and to 


Eciresingy i ailuad tos 

it 

indicate some of the con e 
respective reigns present ous 
neyer before, im the hi of the world, wi 
Empire, with its differences of race and creed, 
of manners, customs or constitutional forms, b 
meee calians pease o> aren a 
which unites ritish Empire in perso 
Queen of these realms. - 


There is, however, one point of contrast between 
the Queen and that of the most illustrious of fe 


mu) 
that the ghish-rmoa often the tnenepels Bad 
who know little or not! of the wise exerelse 


wers or of the 
< the tribute ial 


ety th of ‘hij nd 
ee nae 
loved the simple and innocent pleasures 
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Aer Mate the Pu Exposition 
Uy the Rev. Cai Cason’ Ttawlfasons Vowiletior iy the Rev. 
Dr coon ‘by various Authors. ree Vols. 
es With a Concordance and other Auxiliary 
ie by the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. London, 





theta | We do not, however, to criticise 
acca uuility of which ote 0. widely 
appreciated, We prefer to use it for the purpose of «uj ing 
eee isercct method of commenting on the ms—a 

is not only, as we hope to show, rich in material, 
never been adopted, on an adequate scale, by any 


PevGous commentator. 
Te isa well-known Rabbinical tradition that above the bed 
— ote a =< At mated as the wind rippled 





teacara beavers to wed outs to the strains, The ‘re of 
that tradition is summed up in the saying that the Book of 
Psalms contains the whole music of the heart of man ewept by 
the hand of his Maker. In it are gathered the lyrical Tabet 
hiss tenderness, the moan of his penitence, the pathetic accent 
*f his sorrow, the triumphant shout of his victory, the de- 
‘Pairing sob of his dofeat, tho firm tone of his confidence, the 
. note of his assured hope. In it is presented the 
af-all parts of the human soul; in it, as Heine says, 
‘sanrise and sunset, birth and death, promise and 
Poa pel tae al to 
is , time, in fresh unfadin, 
See yi the moral warfare of man, often 
iy defeated, struggling upwards to all that is 
sia his nature, always aware how short of the 
ree oe sentient byes that sovers the 
the achievement. In them we do not find the 
n etasaptrcc ids God ta the Garden of Eden; if 
book would for our fallen natures lose its value, 









hope, 
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hope, to renew personal communion with 
thou, dren setenteete ns It is this 
the P. eternal trath, It is this which : 
once the | eerie and the viaticum of hae 
gathered not onl regnant statements of the» 
religion, and aie maxims of piel life, bu 
tuary of manly effort, a summary of devotion, « 
ae and _Praise,—and all this is clothed in ‘ 
is as rich in poetic beauty as it is universal and 
poetic verity. 

‘The Psalms, then, are a mirror in which em tr 
the motions of his own soul. express in 
the affinity which cheats thi ial tara heart: 3 
with a supreme, unchanging, loving God, who will be 
protector, guardian, and friend. They utter the 
familiar experiences, thoughts, and feelings of hee 
give to these a width of range, an i 
elevation, which transcend the capacity ‘he tend 
They translate into speech the spirituel passion of the 

they also utter with te beauty born of | 
nd with exact agreement between 
, the fnarticulate and humble 
it is th 


peasant, So it is that in every Sire 
of the Psalms has become part of ae ae of mi 
Passing into their proverbs, mingling ‘with their e' 
and used at every critical stage of existence,—at 
ickness und death, Ty wei ee 
condition and at every period of history, they ba 
of refreshment and wells of consolation. 
controversy and the strife of creeds are forgotten: 
Psalter has united Anglican and Roman Catholic, 
and Nonconformist, Over the parched and heated 
theological polemics the breath on the Psalms 
softand balmy. For centuries the supplications 
clothed in the language of the Psalter, have —_ 
am tar-throne of God; in them are ex 
the devotion and the theology of: 

that in all else were nt dendly feud. Pi 
in Charch and State, in modes of thought, habits. of Mil 
form of expression, the Psalms, as tena 
sunk into our hearts; as sublime 
imaginations; a8 illustrations of human ova ql 
our minds and stored our memories, 

In the Psalms the vast hosts of suffering 
found, from the time of Jonah to the prevent day, 
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and riost faithful Szpresion of their hopes and fears. By them 
the a im tortured lips on the cross, at the stake, 
sod oa the has been healed and solaced. Si in 


with, its quivering multitudes, and boldly faced the lions, 
With them upon their tongues, myriads have diecd,—now in 
penbsxsmoms, surrounded by all who have loved them best 
life,—now alone and far from home and kindred,—now 
fierce enemies howling for their blood. For 

tenturies, in the storm and stress of life, the eternal questions 
of whence? and why? and whither? roll in upon us with 
Momotonous iteration, like the sullen su of the inarticulate 

| #@a With strained nerves, and senses keenly alert, men and 
Yormen have asked what is life and what is death, and the only 
‘Atte wer to their questions has been the echo of their own voices 
Teverberating through a cavernous void, until, in weariness and 
despair, they turned to the Psalter, and its words have wrapped 
Wessrépond, like a folding sense which has brought them 
ble pesce. Thus in the Psalms there are pages 

bach are stained with the life-blood of aartyrs, and wed 
"iE the tears of saints; others which are illuminated by the 
Netories of weak humanity over suffering and fear and tempta- 





<2 almost superhuman courage. Over the familiar words are 
Written, as it Jed in a palimpsest, the heart-stirring romances 
*£ spiritual chivalry, the most moving tragedies of boa life 
trac action. 

How much, or how little, of our religion is a matter of habit, 
Tia I wisition, it is not for us to enquire, Bur 
telly the Psalms gain in interest and power from their 

with human ee and from their use by our 
S€Mow-men in every form of trial which can confront humanity. 
Hlere there is an almost untrodden field for the commentator, 
and it is se to indicate, in general outline, its 


our 
a th of material. 
Psalms have inspired some of the noblest hymns in our 








‘or cavalicrs such as Sir John Denham; of distinguished 
ites such as Archbishop Parker, or Bishop Ken, or ples 
Hall, 
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Hall, or Bishop King; of kings like James 1; of st 
Paritans such as Frapcis Rous; of Cromwellian captains) 
George Wither, whose sweet vein of early best was soure 
the vinegar of politics and polemics ; of cow 
Milton, whose versions fall below the s which we sh 
have expected his lyric genius and devotional fervour 
of retired country clergymen like George Herbert and | 
Keble; of heroes of the Dunciad like Sir Richard Black 
or Luke Milbourne ; of masters of like Addison 
Nonconformist divines such as Merrick or Isanc Watts. 
Poets and men of letters like Dante and Tasso, 





in the lore of Greece and Rome’ may be to e 
none can doubt his familiarity with the a 
the Psalmist saith, is certain to all: all shall die." 
Justice Shallow to Silence, perhaps alluding to Psalm Ix) 
48, ‘What man is he that lit and shall not see 
When Queen Margaret says, in the ‘Second Part of 
the Sixth, — , 
Whut! art thou, like the udder, waxen deaf? 
‘Be poisonous too, and lal] thy forlorn Queen '; 
or when Heetor tells Paris, in § Troilus and Cressida,’— 
* Pleasure and revenge 
Have cars more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of uny true decision,’ — 
they allude to Psalm Iviii. 4, - 
juckingham’s words in ‘King Henry the Eighth” 
Psalm exis. 2, § Let the lifting up of my hands be an» 


sacrifice’: 
* And, a8 the long divorce of steel falls on me, 
Make of your prayora ono awoot sncrifico, 
And lift my soul to heaven," 
Antony's prayer in ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ — 
+ Oh, that E were 
Upon the hill of Basan, to outroar i 
‘The horned herd! for I have savage cause’— 
plainly refers to the Psalmist’s ‘hill of Basan’ eae fat | 
of Basan.’ The prayer of Adam in As You Like 
crisp ean Cho pO, 
Yen, providently caters y 
pis aces 15 ory ego i a — 
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i partly founded on Psalm cxlvii. 9, He feedeth the young 
tarens that call apon Him.’ In *King Henry the Fifth, where 
the King sings his ‘Non: nobis, 1 dn thanksgiving for 
his victory at Agincourt, — 
- *0 God, arm was here; 
. And not to gel to Thy arm alone 
Ascribe wo all,’— 


| 

| , rases the ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unter | oe the praise” of Psalm cxv. 1, So the 

| of as ‘the widow's champion and defence? 
is taken from the Psalmist's ‘Father of the fatherless and 
defendeth the cause of the widow.’ When the King in ‘Hamlet’ 


* What if this cursed hand 
‘Were thicker than itself with brother's blood, 
nm Ts there not rain cnough in tho awect heavens 
| ‘To wash it white as suow 7” 


Ls so iain ii. ans shalt wash ee and 1 shall 
| whiter snow. The description of the approach of 
Alcibiades in “Timon of Athens = u . 
© * Who, liko a boar too savage, doth root w 
His country's sor beee a 
feems to suggest Psulm Ixxx. 13, ‘The wild boar out of the 
wood doth root it up.’ The address of Romeo to Juliet, where 
he compares her to ‘a winged messenger of Heaven’ — 
* When he bestrides the lazy- ig, clonds 
And sails upon the bogom of tho air,’— 
seems a. FecsiniscnoseTal aici sacscns’ Inthe) Peslnit ss 
a that ric upon the heavens, as it were upon an 
Mage me i pon pon 


4), or‘ Who maketh the clouds His chariot, and 
Walketh upon wings of the wind’ (civ. 3), or ‘He came 





Li 









upon the wi of the wind” (xviii. 10). Finally, the 
from the «Second Part of KG Henry the Sixth in 
the King addresses Humphrey, Duke of Glostor,— 

‘Stay, Humphrey, Duke of Gloster: ere thou 

Give up thy sintt; Henry will to himself 

= aphes EAPE SS 

lo, my foot 5 
Rat ge ta poe, ‘Humphrey,'— Dives 


Saeapeate mas ase of such as ‘truly my hope is 
éren.in Thee’ (xxxix, 8); ¢ but the Lord was my stay ' (xviii. 18); 


‘ tour 





—— — | 


nto death ' (2 


aisles 
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Titerature seg century after century, has not only commanded 
of Seen elevated the characters of innu- 
their weariness, consoled their 
the their doubts, and guided their ipl aaa 
for example, one of these religious auto! 
ions’ of St. Augustine, and through the See 
which closes with the death of Monica, trace the influ- 
the Psalms, Throughout the ‘Confessions,’ which 
ae quotations, * Great art Thou, O Lord,and greatly 
Ora is Thy power, and Thy wisdom infinite,” 
| thong feel ly a page without a reference to the same source, 
my mother's milk’—so says Augustine of himself— 
| ‘I sucked in the name of Jesus Christ. Through all the wild 
ambitions and intellectual wanderings 
ions, of infancy remained 
3 it was ‘athirst” for 
He passionate desire know the living 
which bursts from his lips in the passage of the 
n aaoltboe mater man foc yaa f, and the heart 
vs no repose till it rests in Thee.’ 
eraving for something ideal and enduring, haunted nia by 
| ae of his own atte he obeyed the wild impr 
| pean colghas that appealed to his artistic ras as 
ee distractions in objects pleasing to the eye, in 
‘ and music, or in the indulgence of peal Yer, 
bod ny aif elemned cit conscience, he reaped no harvest of 
se; be onl leaned self-loathing. Ambitious of worldly. 
Z with eagerness his studies of literature, of 
FExetoric, of the sciences. “Still restless, he turned to 
“ead better things. The *Hortensius' of Cicero inflamed 
a passion for wisdom, ‘for Wisdom alone, as she might 
herself.” Yet, even under the mastery of this longing, 
to flee back from the things of earth to God.’ 
his eager al ed for wisdom and truth he turned to the 
jaimed the ne conn a of perfect knowledge, 
for their bea bell For nine 
ine Cimee in the mazes of 














ime in 384 AD, nF came to 

ech of thers hee came embittered by a sense 
inclined to general scepticism, yet still asking of 
why she was so disquieted 


FF At 


amy eal 





my strong to 


‘No ono sings th 
1g," he: 


Him cometh 


athias ii ‘i 


bd! 
*gadchfeseei es 


thin, 


igi 











@ teacher of rhetoric, and withdrew to the hills 


m the pursuits and honours of the world, and 
ee to the service of Christ. He sh 
‘his office as i i q 


‘spake T unto Thee, my God, when T 
those faithful songs and sounds of 


Ak was especially the Fourth Psalm that worked his 
hee ‘upon Thoe, ‘Thou didst hear mesO God 
aot i pale ed ee Aekeett 

mi yy me, an itken to a 
» he aati aa rar ee Manichees, and pitted their 


a of the Old Testament. 
‘that they could have boon near me,’ thought the conyert, 
Knowing of their prosenco, and could havo soon my 


Bee ice that time of my rest, I read the 
, and could have marked how its words wrought 


er Sunday, 387, Augustine was baptized by Bishop 
Tb the summer he set out on rent e de et 
At Ostia, in a garden-window, he sate with his 
t ‘of the nature of the eternal life, It is 
tacized by ean oS eet 
s « 
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if Boor 
Beyond the blue serene,’ 
Mother and son travelled no farther towards 
d later, while they were still waiting for 
Monica was struck down by fever and died, in 
concn It was in the Psalms that the mourners 


the glorious temples at Jerusalem bas survived the. 
time; butthe impriahable hymna of the Jewish wo 
with more than pristine power, and have animated an 
as they will still continue to inspire and elevate, the 
the devotions of successive generations of mon. ¢ 

Fathers of the early Church, like Ambrose aad 
Athanasius, Origen, and Jerome,—apostles of 

ity, such as Kdward, the Scbastian of England, 
y Wilfri |, Dunstan, and 


aera scholars like Casal 
eoieiares like Charlemy 
brand, Louis 1X., Henry V. is i 
Henry of ‘Navarre, Elizabeth, and Mary Qucen of 
found in the Pain their inspiration in life, their 
or their in death. 

Pieegh the Lnlaence af the, Peal Sia fetal 
‘age, no class, and no creed, there have been 
when they have spoken with peculiar force. 
particularly the case in times of persecution, 
gaye to the words an immediate personal app 

was the infancy of Corstlenity 
thei parents, slaves oppressed by 
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= 


or in the upper rooms 

towns. to services 

a conspicuous part, and 3] ima were 

particular occasions, preci the 78rd for 

the l4lst for the evening worship. These 

of wool-workers, Cea Taller, obseure 

‘ive Sesh vul; : and illiterate of man- 

wl « handfal of is of higher 

i government officials, sist wiiee of aid 
Berner af tele lives. They were as ‘sh 

slain’; but the Lord was their Shepherd, 
ain iy ucring their fears, still speaks in the 
tures on ‘eaplelas of age ae 


till a lar; 
ony ae 


Hy 
a 


it 


it 


his. 
in obedience to a Psalm of his 
ul Tes Athanasius met vane wea a his enemies 
‘Church, It was a Psalm that Augustine wrote upon 
his bedside as he lay ayig Sai Snatcher of of the 

e 


from the lips of Paula at 
and at her shar vereone wale ee teoeotee is of 
oy het Diba ete Mt) ies 
and convent, i tongue est, 
ms. Tt was with a Psalm 

for his crime on the fluor of the 

‘and almost the last Inbour of the great 
absolution to the penitent Emperor, was 





enemics, i 
There he founded among a pagan people 
monastic order, The ace of Apollo was ° 
sacred wood was felled, and the faith of Christ pm 


‘The dwellers Dou abt 
Were in delusion Lost.’ 


-yast m 
those who embraced the monastic discipline of 
obedience, 

‘Hearken, my son!" are the words with which 
begins, and ‘ Ausculta, O fili!’ are the words which in 
eon hy are inscribed on the book placed in the 
St. » The 34th Psalm (vv. 1115) strikes the 
of the Rule. ‘The Lord,’ says Benedict, ‘wh 
servant in the midst of 





| (piety anegeeieaihy 


UEye peed | 
Hine a He ae 





claimed another as 
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Diane de Poitiers had’ her favourite; 
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Psalter became, in a peculiar sense, the inheritance of the 
i a Sra eatery aa pened 


laguenots, and strengthened those many qualities 
em the pick of the nation. Teas Neat Ge 
ipported fainting courage, uplifted downcast souls, 
“heroic devotion.’ When their hour of trial came, the 
in the strength they gathered from the 
Ives heroes, 
Catholics,’ continues Rémond, ‘ saw simplo women seok 
to manifest their faith, and go to death, crying 
Saviour, or singing a Psalm ;—when they saw 
tha wala guy a they wool go to the 
saw the men rejoice at the sight of the 
ions and its of death, and, half-buraed and 
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the Psalms had been the battle-cry of the 
battle of Mold, of Clovis, of Demetrius of 
ohn Sobieski; a Psalm was the war-cry of 
‘emplar; a verse of the Psalms floated on the 
the Spanish Armada; another was the watchword of 
was Adolphus. So in the French Wars of Religion = 
*Marseillaise’ of the Huguenots. Before every 
jefs knelt in prayer, and with a Psalm they 
lied the charge or delivered the assault. Day after day the 
chant of the Psalms sounded from the walls of Rochelle 
ban, as the soldiers of the League drew off their 
Colporteurs risked their lives in carrying the 
alter to the remotest corners of Protestant France. In vain 
‘the chanting of the Psalms proscribed, and the books 
by the hands of executioners. The meetings of the 
n were summoned by psalmody; in woods and 
lungeons, on the galleys, in exil 


sh 
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caverns, in di in America, the 
Psalms still sounded from the lips of the sturdy Protestants. 
Ta the language of the Psalms those who fled from the country 
commemorated their escape, and an old seal is in existence, 
ace the ty of a agnesot refugee, which bears as its 
device « net and above a bird soaring upwards, and as 


the words ‘My soul is escaped as a bird from the 
amare of the fowler.’ 

it quote innumerable occasions on which the use 

Psalms was strikingly associated with the history of 

We must be content with one example. In 


Ee, 


ft 


A 
erying, ‘The ee Pte ue the hunt eu 


flight was necessary, At midnight, on Anes) 
lenters with their femilies and 150 followers left 


y had laced a barrier 
themselves and their pursuers, and ane might 
reached, They fell on their knees on the further 
gave thanks to God by singin the ext eral 
Hed thee, © thou sea, that thou Heddost 2" &e. 

We have seen something of the power 
Psalms has exercised on ie history of France, ‘Let 
Se ieesicl Rogiact, and trace, in the carcer of an ii 
the influence of the Psalms upon a oe ming 
living force in our midst, Throughout i 
Puritan revolution, Oliver Cromwell was the foreme 
the strongest type of the stern religion which raised 
summit of fame and fortune. Thespink eas 
Psalms governed his actions at each 
stormy life; the most striking stages in 
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you and ee It isGod who makes the Royalists 


e swords of the pe np | 

i his ab ied lappa the spirit of at 
with one hing only tying heavy on his soul— 

quart God to et rolled bie to be any more the executioner 

of His enemies.” 

At Naseby fight Cromwell bad seen 

“tho enemy draw up and march io lant ordar towards 1s, atid 

Siegen at =a) ae ee on, ttnine a ae battle.’ > 

Yet he 


ee ont to God in praises, in assurance of rictory, because 
by things that are not bring to naught things th thatjare. | 
Whee ad grvat useurunce; and God did it, mm 
thorefore praise the Lord and declare Le ceee ae ‘Ho doath for 
‘tho childron of mont” 
As the victory at Naseby is the ‘hand of God,” and ae 
alone belongs the glory,’ 20 in the storming of Bristol be ¢ 
theist who doth not acknowledge God's | 
it is manifested at Basing pee Old nee 
Basing, fitted to make fan em) ,” stood, a# 
Hogh Peters described it, in its full le, pe the 
that it would be the last piece of ground that 
by the Parliament.’ It had stood siege after 

the Rope called it Basting House, and truly, a inert 
was held for the King, no "Parl rliament man could 
western roads in safety, The M ee 
it belonged, was a zealous Roman Catholic, and to Cromwell it 
was a nest, not only of malignants, but of Papists, » stronghold: 
of darkness, « place of idols. 

On the Sth of October, 1645, Cromwell arrived Heat | 
with a train of heavy artillery. On the 11th his batteries were 








in position, and the garrison summoned to ae aia ssa 
sc juarter now, on their heads be it. Nene 

shown. The summons was lightly set aside. | 
would hald ‘ Loyalty House’ to the uttermost. al 


At midnight on the 13th, two wide breaches were Seca 
and it was resolved to storm the we before sunrise on the 





morning of the 14th. The assault was delivered. The de= 
fenders were too few to resist the storming partics. No 

was asked and none Se i catskiew and bret 
contemporary newspaj owed Little 

was the ci (rene etolas and jewels, of gold and sil 

and rich attire. jon Cromwell's army moved 

defenders had been put to the sword, the altars thre 
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Killed or reserved for the knife and the 
House was a heap of blackened ashes. A 
power of the Psalms follows. Lieutenant 
wall, Hagh Patare talla as, 
Sete 





was again in the spirit of the sternest of the Psalms that 
entered on the Erish War. He is an armed soldier of 


‘and death, or obedience and life, And as 
Wexford testified, his words represented deeds, 
in ie 1650 the war with Scotland began. Charles II. 
the Covenant, and with Buckingham and Wilmot at 
instruments for such a task—had crossed the 
to be the earth]. ‘Tepresentative of that 
which the Scotish Kirk to see establis 
perpen from Ireland, was rai Commander-i 
to the front to check the threatened Scottish 
ia with» Pl i he ind that tot on 
A few before his departure, he had a strange 
mand Ludlow, one of the sternest of 
rele aside into a private room at 
him with countenance towards 





Then he‘ ants at least 
Geet Psalin,” 


Sod tone 
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himself was the chosen instrument for the accomplishment of 
the events foretold in that Psalm, | 





and skirmishes took place; but day after day Leslie lay s 
within his lines, while Cromwell's jee) were, 

his numbers dwindling through sickness, Equally 
Cromwell's attempts to persuade the Kirk Sonus 
their cause was unrighteous, and that Charles Stewart was unl 
to rule over a godly people. He received but a curt answer 
his appeal, backed though it was by the confident assertion, 
that — 


“before it be long. the Lord will manifest His 7 
all ghall seo Him, and His poople shall cay, "Zin i 
and it ie mavvellous in nix eyes: this is the day that the Lord | 
SiR nse ail aed wd Bo pad Bt 4 
D: : Cromwell's provisions ran short; the weallér 
wos nd stormy, so that his stores could not be lande: 
at the end of August he fired his huts and marched 
Dunbar, Leslie hanging on his rear and keeping on the bi 
ground. ‘Taking full advantage of his superior know! 
the country, the Scottish Commander occupied the D 
a spur of the Lammermoor Hills, standing forward 
range like a watch-towor, and, seizing the Cock! 
id river chasm eastward of Dunbar, which forms 
to Berwick, thrust in his army between Cromwell and 
lish border. Here then was Cromwell with a force of 
to 23,000, hemmed in between the hills and 
with Scotland in his rear and Leslie’s army in bis front. 
Cromwell knew that he was in desperate case. ‘Our 
tion,’ he snys, ‘was made very sad.’ On the 2nd of 


he wrote a letter, panera before the ink was d 
Arthur Haslerigg, the Governor of Newest 
and bidding him prepare for the worst. On 

which this letter was written, Leslie began to move | 


— 
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Sea es ny eneny Soms hick betere 
posed the next morning to attack English army. 
‘The moment that Cromwell saw hear 


the next morning. Throughout the wet and cold night of 
“Monday the 2nd, in the storms of rain and sleet, he made his dis- 
_ When, at 4 o'clock, the moon shone out through the 
all was not yet ready. An hour later, the trumpets 
ij the cannon roared along the line, and Cromwell's horse 
a ing their watchword * The Lord of Hosts, burst 
‘the Scottish troops, who, stiffened by the cold and with 

were beginning to stir themselves 


and 
undisciplined masses behind ther ; 
The ‘chase and execution’ of the 


‘the month, September 3rd, 
of the battle of Worcester, 


Scottish King and the Malignant not five 

s Surely, he adds, ‘the Lord is greatly to 
and to be praised,” 

1653 the Ramp had been expelled, and in their place were 

‘divers Persons fearing God, and of approved Fidelity 

who constituted the ‘ Barebones’ Parliament. On 

nwell, standing by the window ite the 

‘the table in the centre of the Council Chamber of 

the tg 





‘ pad 
‘ats? Hi oy c 
o all People and Ssints.’ His speech is loaded wits 


“As David,’ he continues, ‘said in the like case 
done, joughts wl are to usward 
coe eres, if T woud declare 2 
them, they are more than can be num! me 


Once more. On Tuesday, September 16th, 1656, C 
was reading the 85th Psalm in Whitehall, It was t 
before the meeting of the second Parliament of the 
The next day, with the usual ceremonies, Parliamen 
and the Lord Protector nddressed_a specch to 
« Yesterday,’ he said, ‘I did read « Psalm, which 
unbecome both me to tell you of, and to 
Sith Psalm ; it is very instructive and igaitcage 
but alittle touch upon it, 1 desire your perm: 
Then he expounded to them his yjsion of hope,— 
on earth, and England an emblem of Heaven 
reigns supreme. To this work he exhorted 
set their 
* And,’ he ‘if you set hearts to 
tater Dai rt) ‘hat rao Fae 
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them! fy pnatee oF) Henle is: with ws;;-the God of Jaoob ft our 


refuge."* 
Two 5 on Thursday t. 2nd, 1653, Cromwell 
none Heat very ra bo nig 









for of his 

the words which he mks to aeele sary as these?—* 

per Barogh the 'V Valley of the Sbadow of Death, I will fear 

a art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff com- 
mg 


If we turn to the history of the Covenanters, we find that in 
Scotland, as well as in France and England, the Psalms were 
the inspiration of a great lar movement. It was with 
= Psalm that at Dramclog they routed Claverhouse, and at 
Rallion Green held at bay the troops of Dalzell. It was a 
Psalm that nerved Mause to leap her horse over a 
He it was n Psalm that the daughter of a Covenanter, 

Jeanie Deans, marked with her ‘Kylevine pen’ for her lover, 

Reuben Butler, on the eve of her adventurous journey to plead 

for her sister's life, or that she repeated in her hour of peril, 

when she was at the merey of desperate rufians on Gunnerby 

| Hill. bya Psalm, Hugh M'Kail, Alexander Wilson, 

Alexander M‘Robin, Alexander Hume, Joba 

Nisbet, James Renwick, Isabel Alison, Marion Harvey, and a 

| eet other heroes and heroines of the Covenant, faced torture 

eet death, It was the Psalms that cheered the captives 

Bass Rock, or in the dungeons of Blackness and Dun- 

and solaced their weary imprisonment. It was the 

\. Pats that encouraged others to endure a still harder 

fate, as they toiled in exile and slavery among the rice-felds 
and sugar lantations of the New World 

as in the history of the Hogarnots, we =) take a 

: illustration. the victims of persecution who 

for conscience’ sake, there were none who excited 

| more interest than the Wi, Martyrs, Wilson and 

. ‘Maclachlan. Up the deep channel of the sluggish 

with its stecp oA sloping mudbanks, twice a day 

sweeps sea, with its yellow tide. Stakes were set in the 

ort of the river-bank, to which the two women were tied. 

‘The elder woman, Margaret ‘Mac Maclachlan, was sct lower down 








that the might see her struggles aad 
Reebc us bocait oon road wy ee 
al. 185.—WNo. 370. 2a wea. 


Ai 
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| the | herded in dark and stifling d 
reed fee smart wie oes) 
with the monotonous cadence of the waves or the wind moaning: 


desperation by their sufferings, the peasants were carried 

I ike tery type of prophets satan who mal 
to arm against the enemies of 

death for the true Church, Upon their excited minds the 





“As soon,’ Durand ‘as wo heard the chant of the 
Divine Canticles, we felt wi us a consuming fire, an ecstatio 


‘temperaments, it needed but a spark to kindle the 
texquidering fury of the pe Jnto's Game which should gpread 
tharough the mountains with the devastating rapidity of light- 


Whis man was the chief agent in the ution of the 
Prestestants of the Cevennes. His house at Pont de Montvert, 
elemme to the bridge over the Tarn, was at once a prison and a 
toerture-chamber, in which neither sex nor age was spared, and 
wExere children and girls received no merey. In 1702 


out on their enterprise, prayed together, and then, 

" Marot as they went, marched on Pont 

‘llage about nine in the 

still singing the Psalms, surrounded the hoase of 
2 


a2 Tas. 








‘The Abbé was dining ia company with his fellow Aubouradt 
‘when’ the rats chant of the Pralis reacted Bis asia: Cepia 
within 


earshot of his house, he ordered his guard to seize the rsh 
worshippers. But the house was surrounded so that mone could 
pass out, On all sides, the cry was heard, ‘Bring out the 
Prisoners,” A determined man, the Abbé showed that he would 
yield cole foree. At his command the soldiers fired 


the assailants, and one of the prophets was killed and | 
wounded, The infariated Protestants, scizing the trunk of « 
tree, beat down the door, swarmed into the house, and rushed 
to the dungeons, A second discharge ear fatal to another 
of the rescuing party. Exasperated by the si; their 
tortured brethren, and provoked by resistance, 
piled together the furniture of the ig raked up 
‘on which the soldiers slept, threw on the heap the seats the 
chapel, and set the building on fire. Then the Abbé and his 
friends endeavoured to escape from the windows at the back of 
the house, Tying the sheets of their erg | together 
attempted to reach the garden. The Abbé broke | 
thigh, but, crawling into the bushes, hid himself, Others, more 
dintausto, came to the ground safely, and, plunging into the 
‘arn, escaped. s 
As the fire gathered fierceness and caught hold of the timber 
of the house, the glare of the flames revealed the 
of the Abbé, His cry for mercy was mocked. into 
the open, he was killed. Each successive assailant, as 
delivered his blow, cried out that it was in vengeance. ‘Take 
that,’ cried one, ‘for my father’s sake, whom broke on the 
wheel.’ ‘Take that,! cried another, * for my whom you 
sent to the galleys.” ‘And that,’ shouted a third, *for my 
mother, whom you killed with gricf.’ Fifty-two wounds 1 
found on his body, of which twenty-five were mortal. | 
two persons discovered in the house were spared. All the live- 
long night, amid the crash of falling timbers, and the roar and 
hiss of flames, which drowned the murmur of the Tarn, the 
deliverers chanted their Psalms in wild ecstasy of veng: 
and, as the day dawned, it was with a Psalm of 


Cs 


2 


they withdrew with their rescued brethren to their | n on 


fastnesses. Cee 

With this ferocious act of vengeance began the war of the 
Cevennes, in which, with the Psalms for their bat 
handful of peasants defied the armies of Louis XIV. 
his most skilful marshals, and negotiated on equal t 
the Grand Monarque himsell. 
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Ant, I1L.—The Life and Letters % Benjamin Jowett, Master of 
Balliol , Oxford. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. by 
Lewis Campbell; Vol. IL. by Evelyn Abbott. London, 1897, 


IHE sabject of these memoirs occupies a unique place in the 

history of his time. There have been men of that period 

far more conspicuous, more brilliant, more creatively original. 

Jowett was not, in the ordinary sense, o leader of men, a light 
to lighten popular darkness, a lofty intellectual genius, though 
something akin to their power, no doubt, underlay his i 

wisdom and genial austerity. Yet, if we had to point to the indi- 


he exercised 

Since the time of Jowett’s favourite, Dr. Johnson, no correspond- 
‘ing figure has appeared in English society; no corresponding 
igure hne ever appeared in English academical society. The 
Tate Dr, Whewell was also a man who touched the big world 
from the basis of College life; but it cannot be said of him, as 
Gt must be said of Jowett, that he formed a school of action. 
Dr. Amold, from the hitherto ignored vantage-ground of 3 


ope beadmastership, permeated with his ideals every 
in which eminent Rugbeians have adorned; but he did 
not, like Jowett, create a school of mental attitude, In more 
recent days the Inte Professor T. H. Green did form, in the 
very Balliol which Jowett transformed, a school of thought; but 
it was of abstract and metaphysical thought, and he did not, 
like Jowett, consolidate into an extraordinary brotherhood men 
who were contrary and even contradictory to each other. 

In the sixteenth century Erasmus, ‘the father of Biblical 
‘criticism,’ and Sir Thomas More, that ‘patron general to all 
poor devils, among contemporary savants M. Renan, whose 

was that there are many religions but one religion, 

present elements of comparison. But, to find a more inward 
analogy, we must name a man of another age and another 
nation ; 4 man unfamiliar to Englishmen, and, outwardly, very 
dissimilar to the modern Master of Balliol. We allude to the 
pualmerber Mendelssobn, the grandfather of the great composer. 
‘small Begianiogs he distanced his equipment. His mild 

and laminous intellect outshone the sphere of learning which 


i 4 


an Sect) 

with the intellectual. Devout 

shrewd wit and shrewder simplicity, are cl 
Both understood tho limits as well as the 


outh and poverty, 
soared enadlactust ties toothed 
superficial glance, what contrast could be more | ng 
that between Mendelssohn and the Master of Balliol? 
is it that environment determines the “iferwoces esata 
character, the resemblances. 


But, on broad lines, Dr. Johnson is Jowett's ssl re 
type—‘our friend,’ as he delighted to eall 
had read Boswell fifty times;* more <a 
lectured upon it; he Pew: the work a 
itself; he loved the eight aria a sal ony 
pages. ‘Sach nice people with pei 
racters, and they come s0 near to us,’ as he 


his letters. His conscious and un 


‘monument? strike the springs of ‘character and nace 


complete, if compressed, analysis, 
Ta thair phat for sonality their paramount ae 
apr! ion of the moral mel in their Christian 


the spirit above the letter, in their * natural picty” 
« rational enquiry,’ in their common-sense leaventn 


life,’ in their exaltation of a elmer onae abore 
of robust worth above any rose-water virtue, in 


8 hgmlaees etre prayer peje 
| tenow the promise to is project and redecun his 
‘the vindication er Bevel ae gonigs and as mun.’ 
Prove and Pootry,’ p, #1) 
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ness, they are fandamentally the same. 
noticeable in ‘atmosphere,’ in 
sation rather than in books or even instruction. Both were 


u Both, too, if we lire ier 
it yee devotedly sensible of a ‘mission,’ and, by 
 eonverse of every description, were constantly ‘improving 
the occasion.’ Both again (and this is si fean) mt 
ed with the alirsoestss Nothin eid Beta 


Johnson was an old High Churchman, and Jowett a reformer 
: ber of i 


f their slighter tendencies, too—the wpéryua Spay? «al 
@l srasbuk vey which, as Plutarch justly observes, go to 
-conduct—were akin. Both told good stories and 

ly for effect; their humour and sense of humour 
‘was = conversational humour, and a twinkling 

in nature, Neither wore athletes, but both were 


Peripatetic 
















‘B3t Benjamin Jowett. 


‘ipatetic philosophers, and revelled in their al er 
aon Weal remember Johnson Peaeoinaes ' troe, and 

running a race; Mr. Swinburne, in his too Te recollection, 
gives us a glimpse of Jowett, in Ee old * 
stiff walk, on the narrow parapet of castle. weer 
bound up with the cities where hey dwelt; and, if Johnwa 
‘thought himself an exile away i ‘London,’ so would Jowes 





Both, i 
wind ; ioth were late workers, and Jowett could 
be an early riser. Both were occasionally rude, and belieral 
in the efficacy of ‘ snubs '—snubs by both often misplaced ; beth 
struggled against a constitutional citeall and, in this 
in regard to what he himsclf styled « ‘humiliation ’- 
rants certainly have endorsed the couplet of the poet on whom 
he was ‘ brought up"; 

“Our sensibilitios are 80 acute, 

‘The fear of being silent makes us muta” 


Both, Etec lhetecaliogs boasted considersbicee aaa 
matters where they were not always more competent tha 
those to whom they honestly dictated. ee were at timer 
prone to colour their verdict on books bye = 
authors. Both acted on the maxim of * Nulla dies 
and recorded in commonplace books = alr ete 
‘versations, but also resolutions and pray 
even in correspondence, used to salon ae 
and pointed sentences,—in the 
everything as well as 1 oad say 
free-will iblem, as * Al is agai 
ic for might well aes 
the former's ‘There ore few ways in 
innocentl. loyed than in getting money,’ meets an echo i 
the Tatters * There ‘here are few ways in which can be better 
employed than ia reading a good novel at th not say thet 
they should do nothing else)” 

¢ few of their actual circumstances, moreover, “serve 
heighten the resemblance. Each sprang from a stock er 
ginally yeoman; to each out Bow poverty was a source both 
strength and of weakness. johnson's oddities wee 
elephantine and Jowett's Sierubioed ‘the uncouth contortions of 
the one, the silence and abraptness of the other, alike exeate 
embarrassment. They each passed much of their time with 
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natures, and were persistent letter-writers. 
scene in the lives of the two men, both of 


w= 
. 


aah divergence 
terial. To touch the vem first. Jowett 
was more dreamy and more subtly se tat 


i] 
F 


Hae 
BE 


i own a iod 5 his ration was ever mounting; he 
tealized that ‘Force is from wp heights” In their style also 


there is a vast difference—not to be papain by the Een 
quent redundance of the Johnsonian age. Johnson was Med 
on Cicero; Jowett, on Plato. The one coined sagacity into 
ponderous ‘eclamation, the other chiselled ideas into beautiful 
expression. We cannot imagine Johnson, even had he lived 
‘ow, ever penning such passages as ¢ The quality of human life 
does not consist in bustle or activity, but a stillness and in the 


heart,’ or ‘Then a world, weary of the dust and heat of con- 
toversy, of speculation about God and man .. . weary of its 
own motion, would retarn home and find rest,’ Such spiritual 
issues from a difference in the soul: Johnson was 

tier and. more positive; Jowett, larger, finer, infinitely 
interpretative. In smaller matters the contrast holds. 

as Jowett was of company, he, unlike the * clubbable* 

t sett comfort in country solitude; his even tem- 
not share Johnson's morbidity, while on the 

a he Incked Johnson's Heogitnie aie ‘yolatile sale’; 
paeat ain le ee him wings ; determination to live 

and th: » Was unquenchable ; and it must be 

iu sou trials had taken ina more 


been a is ees 
Jowett was much the most methodical 


Acheson, 
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| os es nh ne em aein shall conclude with an ex- 
‘of what seems to us his most important part—his 
Ganandacnica moral, intellectual, and religious, 
| Benjamin Jowett was born on the Sil of April 181%, in the 
ll,—perhaps at Peckham, where his father, 
 Tesided for some considerable time. ue 


‘classes,’ and his paternal t-grandfather, 
cape ae hr etter, a, 
}was Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University 
i , Rector of Little Dunham, in Norfolk. 
pd cpio retold as Well as musical tastes and o 
for ene seem to have been common 
branches of father’s family, who continued, by 
intermarriage, a connection with their ancestral York- 
His. ‘mother, Isabella Langhorne, spaae from what is 
da ‘ superior’ class, Her father, who retired from the 
ire cotton trae, was of a Westmoreland Pedigrees bor 
- was the Reetor of Blagdon, poet translator of 
; h. Most of Jowett's forboars might have passed for 
‘ling sone had it not been for their earnestness and solidity. 
ly embarked in little businesses which failed. His 
Tater pamper rd his father’s firm as a furrier, 
rds, on his own account, as a printer in Bolt Sar) = 
trader and —— consistently religious and 


n work ; stare a versifier of the a 
spn a Sima persistently to the interests of 














iaally a family of nine, five reapers ed, 
two, Jowett himself and his sister Emily, survived their 
gar the moridian of life. Two of the brothers died in 


o tutored his brothers, he who pate is pen 
from Bath to France; he who eventually establi bis 

d mother at Torquay; be whose munificence, now first 
, maintained them in all their troubles, 





ity andl wary gro activity of mind, 


a world and eee hid, 
sn ada er pas 
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oe a= acumen. Hstaited oR teeit 
as Jowett ps ened his 
association proved ie taee and Eales of the 
ee geese par nobile ‘tone 
rs the it soon came out of his shell, th 


ey pecs in 1842 that he ‘ 
sturdy, even 
7 he ee pan a debating society called ‘The Decade? 
ary describes Jowett’ co 

b Beateteregianl ua bal sane stoma? 
} was the Hertford Scholarship in pdt The eo 
eoach * for this distinction been rendered 
the anonymous liberality of G poet This 
ion of an undying friendship between them. 
note of cae to his then unknown benefactor 
ng t: ‘May God bless 
Kindness to <9 never thought much about 
& few days before your letter came, and it has left 

n Rabo tenet, Lchall sever Son 

ber 1838, after an candidature for 
years’ scholar of Balliol won the almost 
again, we 


gai position, 

is were more for defeated rivals than for himself ; 

“hot he, was triumphant; indeed this want of 
would be irritating, did we not feel that it e 
of duty, not from an absence of warmth, still less 

p ity. His independence too soon asserted 
h the he young Fellow was the least self-assertive of 
J}, ROME few years afterwards, quietly con- 

1 Be Mackyos in a College conclave on stractural 
for architecture always fascinated him. Meanwhile 

in movement; there was no dearth of warfare, 
succeeded controversy. Political economy and 
ophy began to agitate the common-rooms. 

the borders at once of metaphysics, 

d ‘ovlotatical discipline, The relations of 
Scripture, of State to Church, of dogma to belief, 
lvos on every move wcee pag ‘On the one 





Hin 185355 ¢ aS ore 
ate keane Tel 


an ingenious skill, 

iho slnigha fil to their own eroohe wil? 
le he had been officially reprimanded—had been 
° .’ His enemies, ill content with 
of Convocation, cited him before the Vice-Chan- 
uested him to sign the Articles, Mindfal of his 
im, ‘Never fret, never fear, never jain,’ he 
for ‘a little ink’ and complied. We cannot 

Fras ommsacoonnt, in eharmiing, letter ta 

amber 26, 1855 :— 


ploy at soldiers next summer, but in the winter 


A little monkey of an 
oer Set cee 
ly, and I should bo in a great row if I had not 


chamactoristically oxpresses himeolf in m letter: *It deow 
th the Agata haan beta Wo Nave wee 
mest at A 
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such See and Tornic, ‘Good-bye, Tenis 
Bet "Don't forget Uncle Towels?” 

Calm and undaunted, be working at 
his St. Paul, at essays with Besa neyo the he Gormela wtich te 
afterwards to have culminated in n ‘Life of Christy’ at 
his lifelong theme, at academical reform. But for fae 
he crept into his shell again, Espey dios va Megs 
intimates and pupils, he became more reserved 


manner at pos was not wholl nt ne 
never sour; it was not until io ah a 7 that bttinon er 
exclaim, ‘Now there's affabili 
plan those ‘Essays and Reviews ahh be matters to 3 
head and bimself into prominence, ae 
Tn 1859 he edited a second edition of his F on 
the Epistle to the Romans. The first had contained | v 
ing paragraph :— q 
‘But thero aro idols of the templo” as well ns Hl the 
market-place. These idols consist 
tions, which are erected into articles of Fuith. We are y 
adore in silenco, Hes ot ths Hawestionn Capt) The 
naturally thinks » in aasnilin, doctrine of satisfaction, a 
ncoesislont with truth and moral ti 
himself, but with God.’ ‘ 
The second superadded another, of which we append a frag 
ment :— 


Sees Po, et Ite 
al pea 8 yas 90 3 ; 


















eternly, uate inape of heer on eet pee 
of the om bat the depths of the silent sea.” 


erpretation of Scripture, li 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ in 1860, added fuel to the flame. 
letter to Stanley of August 15, 1858, inviting his. 
ek the best apology for the scheme of that 


persons who havo ali joined in the rie? 
nih 


iat “iia Sarat a Palio  Renples 
flint a 4 hunch cf oglend. hs Aerie < 
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responsible for any notions but his own... We 
to the 


Stat of eae which proyonts tho atatemont of 
Pplainest and makes true theology or theological edicatiom 


| ee book Se Bisalay ae not poreperntsy mainly because 
° a league of writers which might be mis- 
| Seating © conspiracy. But the volume produced a 


Nod sooner were Wises and Williams Pm by 
the of Arches in 1862 than 2 ‘monition” was issued 
| against Jowett from the Vice-Chancellor's Court, on the ground 
that bis ales on the Atonement contradicted the Articles, 
while that on Interpretation was at variance with the doctrines: 
ect. Assessor declined to summon Jowett, and 
ne ares on a point of jurisdiction; but Jowett 
ae orally by his coadjators, whose case was not finally 
determined until Fobrasry 1864, when the Privy Councik 
seversed the Sijudgment of ir. Lushington, which polar Eee 
panies and therefore iniquitous,” 
less dust,’ to be renewed Ses imme- 
Se cae imbroglio, in which Jowett also partici 
ma nchlog, helping, tforming: In 1869 he 
i tem ig, rel in 
beeame a preacher of his College, and ceattcs sermons & 
vent = ‘usefulness—expounding ite = rth jiaelleey 
fe’ which he considered their 
by wisdom, both worldly and Siecle to ia 
of youth, In 1870, through the good offices of his 
Giend the Into Lord Sterbrocke (who procured Dr. Scott's 
3 Deanery), he at last attained to the Master 
ts opportunities so wisely and widely utilized by 
he was a) pa Vice-Chancellor of the Unie 
he onitory seizure from which he 
On Sans September 8, 1893, he cert! With the 
these seers we reiprnceed to di 
seed eis hort ret imatter was mae Aoterest 
tallc of thors in railways to their 


Sha sntstnn of ha avaragy of lift, ani iti curious 
hopes for fifteen yeors longer of life to eom— 


23 His 
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cli ‘ae intsnge was, Cite yoke th 
t ie Tey 
ooo ec ee for Balliol | 


in Taneaiy reli ‘is ete is a 
friendship aad Joyalts 


spirit and i 
and a high standard FU tae and manners,—these are thee 
Peciee ie Canvey deel ce al 
e strove to compass means and in every : 
From the first he ind oak making Balliol more inel 
ee ee ranks and classes towards its train 
je imagine that the members would ; 
Mea Sadly ha ay fe fusion of ise inequalities, but also—for J 
of opportunities and of human nature, | 
=e sey a wanton waste of raw material | 
mee. Pagetpemeetnapere ars: aq 
is was penetrati persistent, 
1852 EaNureeee ort Stanley with an importunity 
afterwards repented, bis eagerness that the young 
free. 




















ee) accept, during eighteen weeks of 
the principalship of a ‘Hall attached to Balliol 
isiieorininalsa of lectures ; tuition to be 
also free—the total cx, nse to be reduced (by ] 
Ke.) to the lowest point, say 50/0 year’; but 
till the foundation of Balliol. Hall under Green 
the incorporation of New ton Hall in 1878, for the fi 
of the project. In April 1848 he writes to enlist 
a scheme, which ‘I shall pursue tooth and nail,’ for’ 
mation of an association to give a course of leet 
incipal subjects connected with dur 
specteations 5 ut it was not bern pets 1867 that 
step was taken towards an intercollegiate system, 
Misdagalshed old Balliol Professors wore 
their voice beard in the then new lecture-room. 
in 1849, he had personally superintended every de 
reconstruction of *Cxsar's Buildings”; he was eq) 
tive in 1868 to the rebuilding of the front d 
Waterhouse, and, as Master, to the erection ne 
in 1878. In the same way he had mooted 
Palmer, as early as about 1853, his plan for a 
field; Bat it was not until the close of his life 
recreation-ground was assured. So, too, his 


iene 
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to the University Commission of 1850 Sete Cale 


‘™anagement as the stepping-stone to an 
on ‘Be a whole, or join a whole,’ is emblazoned on the 
banner under which he fought. 
To infuse fresh life-blood into the College, and through the 
College into the University and the country at large, was his 
_ To this ond the University at which we must 
yielded golden occasion, Fellowships were no 
Jonger and their restrictions of residence and the like 
Says abolished. New and open professorships 


EB cored After Jowett’s nr BIeeERLON before the Vice- 


Albert 
Seeeenls mother, i gar no ay any trouble in carryin, 
views, from the Fellows, and 1 believe that we sing 
in making it a really great place of education,’ That 
a heavy sacrifices on the Fellows themselves 
is ae peaks hy Teerieospeaas va retoras taxed not only 
but their resources, They had sct the example 
it University extension ; and when the time aries for 
external 4 their, liberality was again to the front. 
strangers, they maintained the non-resident 
fellowabips which the result of the Commission of 
TL A mama ant all this during « long 
of ich crippled the Coll 
er of (Sed ‘tke Miss Brackenbury 
Femained magnas inter opes inops—ns in 
a jhe, was ak vaterpeiee. Jona iret the ia ot 


standard which he upheld. ae 

which "3 communicated. Moreover, no acministra- 

ie Ce Dalldioge the College Uvesry, tee Collage 
sariat, e lege the 

College gm garden, the chapel service ‘hymnal, pad 

os were successively subjected to his oAvxpay- 

Se eeeincs, became a living factor ; srecrhaiog, 

ee as classes together, cheapen the expenses of 

without setting them at a disadvantage, render 

‘touch with pupils, recreation reasonable, and 

‘effectual, was re ee and achieved. 

B2 











Mow. 


| 
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Most of his College reforms were interwoven with those larger 
University reforms which be was foremost in com 
promoting; and in all of them we discern a readiness to 
acek points of agreement rather than of ene 


pe feasibility to revolutionary extrava; 
ition had always been ‘to restore the Gaives ‘ite 
nation’ He ridiculed as a solecism that a * ine 
stitution’ should * educate 1500, two-thirds of ri 
the sons of on Ueseicte! and clergymen.’ 
partially jealous o! tation be ci Magra 
resslstion in the House of Commons had ne 
1850, he embraced its opportunities for temas 
with progress, ae liberalising progress through 
Bessa recognised ges that ‘the tenes 
a University Gane cannot be thought to consist merely 
in the acquirement of knowledge, but in the 
of society and of forming friends; in short, im ia Shee 
rience of life gained by it and the serie improve- 
ment of character: with many, College is their first means 
of introduction to the world,” At the same time 
not so extreme as Mr. Lowe; he wished the Universities 
“become a real link between Church and ‘ae aaa it 
nting the worst half of the clergy,’ He was 
favour of removing all restrictions on fellow: 
the clerical ; of a moderate extension of the es 
extirpation of sinecures; of the limitation titative i 
alag es either of Congregation or Convocation, 
dreara came true’; and when the Universities = 
in eth tests had already been abolished for dey ! 
ip of Arts, The Duke of Cloveland’s Comm 
tents Fapeaartied a re-adjustment; this time 
regard to the organization of teaching than to the rex 
anomalies. ‘The endowment of research and the ; 
endowment’ became a catchword with the public. MM: 
on the other side declared that ‘every farthing transferred 
the Colleges to the University won ae iverted on 
encouragement of learning to the benefit . 
To. do 





























a Commission of seven was constituted uni 
had scant sympathy with the pauperization of 


research," and naturally deprecated any i 
influence; but he strenuously favoured the ex) 
* Phere should bene vagus ote culow rescuoh  a 


no life-paymonts that might dogonomts into ain 
Pinow of sven an adoquale paymoot suould be tinde 











ee 
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“fara of al on frnncny Rpontent Tikcoarnsr 
ofa ry 
and of additional lecture-rooms: ‘If the Professors had lecture- 
rooms in a common building, it would bring them toners 
ix would bring the students together; it would enable the 
to seo ei pupils without interruption.’ Even 


more 

large towns by professorships in special subjects, jlemented 
supple 

out of 

ene 





ipa: the movement, it passes 
our hands; the local colleges. . being places 
edcation :.,.will be exclusively confined to the Saad 

of business.’ Above all, he insisted on prize fellows! 
hethias incentive and = means to\a carcer. As it to pg 
the effect of the Commission did not prove an unmitigated 
boon. The Colleges became overpledged to pensioners, and 
the prize fellowships were curtailed. College competition 
«oho eae the teachers tended to be more absorbed in 
Ives than their pupils, In a private memorandum of 

1879 Jowett thus sums up the drawbacks :— 

“The want of the private tator ie tly felt now. The 

hist, which will beat aay use to tho ae tired 








a 


‘And this recalls us to aps the greatest service which he 
yendered—that, namely, bea tutorial influence; for on his 
os with reference to the introduction of the Indian 
ice students, on bis gradaal ¢ conversion to the cause of 
Somerville and Lad, * on his alertness as Vice- 
r,—on his desire to brin, 





page tee ei us tas *To have formed the 
person . . . is no inconsiderable result of a 
The wine was va be no wholesale machine for the 


es of subjects; no mere barometer for the rise 
and of the ie College we weather. He stands out os “guide, 


ites: “The Lailies' Colleges and their educetion sees to ouriah 
way. 1 pissy! ea aes xe they i tiot dewert accomplish- 
comaidlér solid attat 1am afraid of overs 

rey | of destroying inating: 


Watlowopeer, 


i eey 
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and friend,’ who, while oxacting the ballast-aids of 

eae tea routine, inculeates study dori learning, 
imparts rather than propounds, dlngnton character beyond 
scholarship; translates ancient into modern thought; is more 
Sar "ghan formative, and discerns often “in = mass 
‘faults . . . the most interesting part about him, 

From the summer vacation of 1848, when ea Maree 
Oban, dates that remarkable vein? ‘of Hess 
more truly of thinkin; ies) wi assis his 
roach a iota of afeay. Year by year, ie rai 
or, as latterly, at West Malvern, it was his habit me 
his literary work (always Plato, in more advanced 
dides also and Aristotle), often relieved by same 
as well as by the mountain rambles be loved so ii 
charmed circle of chosen disciples, With these, on 
task was done, he would seni books and thing 
and their families—long after they had quit 
continued to urge, advise, and befriend. ey ove 
him, and he much to them. Palgrave gave him a 
art; Morier for polities and deiler | lettres: to this sh 


is traceable Jowett's affectionate intimacy with 
In after-yenrs outside friends of eminence, like Me settee 


would join his Arden retirement, Such gatheri 

pig its nursery garden of ideas, of action, of a | 
ils came to the front, principally 

oie life, Jowett was able to speed succeeding pupils on their 

way through the world—to transplant seedlings, as it were, of 

is tadivldoalityin many salle. No-snanilew 

his own harvest or * brought bis sheaves with him.’ As one of 

his poet friends so beautifully sang of Dr. Arnold : 


* But thou wouldst not alone 
Bo saved, he fer: cra alone 


Sti dow ts tarcedeta and reais b 
Gavost the woary thy hand,’ 
Nort were his efforts confined to the few. Most Balliol mem 
wished Jowett to be their tutor, and he hismself 1 
wholly or partially, to be so for as many as. ? 
own unremitting application, unstinting wien us 
tactful watchfulness, ample testimony is adduced. There i= 
also a sort of consensus that not the didactic element 
the tonic was rather caught than seized. We in| 
ey from on unpublished letter of a 
pupil : F 
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“think that ho reslly, as teacher, in tho ordi of th 
rovk na osc” Wiat he ik n't an) 1 

influence, . » . 


| 


the latter statement we must venture to dissent, Jowett's 
translation and edition of Plato occupied almost forty years 
Of reflection and of increasing knowledge of the world. In 
ered ‘the of nearly every idea,— the 

well-spring of the higher thought’; his rendering made the 


an English classic, while the faces, jal) 
Reet us rus and to the Republid have handled. the 
eapetr of modern problems with the simplicity of ancient 
ion, They have undoubtedly influenced many whose 
positions most enable them to influence others; they have 
feconciled thonght with words in language often homely (as he 
bnee said, *Be it never so homely’), even in its grace and 
subtlety; they have served as a bridge between antiquity and 
modernity,’ between an intellectual democracy and a demo- 
matic empire. His Sermons, moreover, though best applicable 
to his own pupils, and by himself stigmatized ns ‘disjointed,’ * 
were always « wise commentary on life, and jonally, 3s 
Mr. Gladstone has testified, * epoch-making.” Jowatt, however, 
mast be conceded, was not a great scholar, still less a grent 
c He was neither one of those 


f 


i 


*Tearn’d philologers who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space,” 


Ror one who ever assumed to evolve a scheme or explanation 
ef origins. He looked on metaphysics a3 a clearing of the 
Inind; he even once hazarded the jox that they are almost 
the only branch of study ‘which has the power of inspiring 
‘thusiasm’; but to him (as indeed to most of us) their value 
‘a= mainly gymnastic —a means, not an end.t Logic he 


as a ‘dodge,’ never as a science, not even as an art. 
joiced in an extraordinary faculty for conciliating the 
the past, for extracting with infinite pains, and 
unapproached felicity, the permanent and the 










“+The funtt of I my Kermons ix that oi ernde ideas, and jump 
“aire errr pale 

ey aro * thoroughly inimical to poetry and to 
™ yermesive 


— & 


| 
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permeative from books as from men; and ¢ ped el 
chastened purpose, stamped on a style which has. beer. 
“appreciated ’ by the late Mr. Walter Pater:— 


Such famo rested on his great cxlgualiirees 


a writer and think, 
He seemed to have takon tho measure nob merely of all opinions, bt 
of all posable sts, woid to have pat the loss relearn mee 


oxprossion.” 
He was not of course without detractors ; he was consider! 
at one time ‘a dangerous man, at all times as hostile 
enthusiasms. But two reasonable scoepticns ae Wefan in sane 
shapes srged against ae ee pees een =a 
orged by Jowett inst himseli—that be i nd . 
seer" Cia erie it; that he in 
rather than answered or satisfied: the o! = 
that, by drawing all fish into the Balliol eh he . 








Srecaly of the wlddliog clamon’ te tay ate 

a jally of the *m’ ing cl iat were via 
thee vocation or become disabled for the ‘hattle = ae 
first of these charges is partly connected with his masteral 
common-sense and apostleship of the obvious; he was a | 
pressible, and sometimes seemed unimpressive ; sie 
swent away sorrowlul at such meagre Prescuncain sais aa : 
all, it is chiefly a matter of words,’ or ‘Never waste 

for health”; partly it is due to his conviction, at once 

cand Socratic, that education cannot be crammed into 

‘like morsels of food’; partly it is attributable to the | 

mind which he avows in one of his later confessions, « Te 
wish to express my thoughts to the world, but have not the 
power to do it, and shrink from the conflict’ With socal 
the second, it is incontestable that, with the high standard anl 
‘the high pressure which obtained in Balliol, there was a tendency 
both to overambition and self-sufficiency; but ic wonld le 
unfair to fasten them on a teacher who mistrusted 

sought after balance, abominated pretension and * 

A ‘prig’ is, after all, only the most tedious 

“superior person’; most smal! societies erect pedestals | 

bores, but, as a rule, failures alone continue to be bores in tht 
world. ‘Everyone,’ wrote Disracli, ‘ bas a right to be 

until ho is successful’; we may at any rate nasert that 10 
make a mark is a sovereign cure for immature 

This it was that made Jowett set such to ee 

honournble success; and the success of Balliol men’ ne 


————$———— 
© (Tho clever man who has no manners yetuatan ‘on cecentris Looe, whens want 
‘of tact unlite him for moat situations in life,’ 
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weighed in the scales against the ‘donnishness’ which may at 
times have rendered some of them ridiculous. 
‘These flaws are merely (as Jowett once preached of another) 
) s in the sun,’ but we feel that * Trath is prior to the man,” 
that Jowett himself would have resented their suppression ; 
while to have blinked them were only to have yielded occasion 
to those who, ne 
‘ 


find 
Sareea ce Alnor phsioeaen 
griaving that their grentest aro 50 
Satara Plansclves'xi&h Gras instr Gali ght 
‘And judge all Nature from her feet of clay.’ 
Such, then, was the man in his proper sphere How may he 
be said, outside that sphere, to Tare influenced the world at 
large? There was, first of all, the medium of his University 
friends, and of those University men whose appointment to 
cae was i qas reforred .o him by high authorities. 
ching of the bigger and better view which is beginning to 
elevate practical life, of ‘altruism,’ is traceable to his life and 
example, With and through Stanley, again, he has summoned 
the h back to its first principles and toa deeper recoge 
ition of national duties. That Dr. Temple is now Archbishop 
of is in some sense a work of Jowett, So, too, has 


*Onr sare not 40 serious ux those of thirty ar forty years 

ny men thought they had to receive ag @ revelation from 

that which conflicted with their senso of justice, . » . About 
moral questions we may now be certain if we will.” 

His friendship with the late Lord Sherbrooke has borne fruit 
jim the canse of education. Many of his social suggestions, too, 
‘have taken actual shape. ‘All private charity must be required 
to conform to certain regulations,” he writes, before the Charity 

ization Society had been pioneered by a Balliol man; 
| in a letter to Lingen of September 1549, we light upon the 
subjoined and significant extract :— 

“*Pooplo will find out at last that thoro ia something more valuable 
‘in the world than buman lifo, as they are beginning to find out that 

is something more valuable than the abstract idea of freedom 
qm the Sinrery question. It strikes me that one might make three 
divixions of prooticnl Apenione which havo. bearing on the morals 
= 
la of 


the How to make the worst botter—prison 
f =f jers, de; (2) How to raize all up tow 
i tuielavel ‘of morals and edncation,—the education question, 


business of Kay-Shuttloworth and his heira ar aseigneos; 
(3) How 
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(5) How to wake the decent intelligent member of : 

roal high-minded Christian, rising above the ontinary tone and : | 
of socioty—tho business of tho olergy.” at. | 


‘This is surcly a forestalment of what is still d 
eneration. But his influence in the wo 











there are direct evidences of Jowett's ce, while wi 
that the theme for an earlier one* was definitely p 
him. He used laughingly to say that Balliol could 
with © poct: “he would break Joose from us’; we 
was thinking of Mr. Swinburne. And he had other po 
Sir Henry Taylor, and Browning, whom he prized 
his fervour, his knowledge, and his grasp of life. 
he loved and reverenced as ‘the most amiable and 
self-controlled, as well as the most gifted woman I } 
known.’ Two such opposites as Mr, G) one—w! 


We , were also of his acquaintance, as well 
harcloes el ie ls, Gir’ George’ Sonal t Dard R 
Mr, Balfour. Instances might easily be multipled, b 
hardly serve our purpose to gire a visit b of | 
brilliant friends. He was constantly vie and 7 
his range of interests, and, when he ripened some germ 
of usefulness, he was careful to disseminate it in the 

quarter, One of these pregnant utterances it may be ! 
tw remember: ‘The Army is one of the two great pul 
of England,” 

His hospitality was, after 1870, his great link with 
world ; he took immense pains in the grouping of 
his week-end parties were a real means of ¢ 
illumination, We think that he modelled these 
their wit and conversation, on Sydney Smith's 
Combe Florey, He was a great admirer of Sydney 

































* “The Grandmother. 
+ At one time he said that of modem English poste, Brownli 
first.” ‘He deepens many things... but he deepens them 
ee ee eR 1, yw 
neithor epic nor dramatic, but semi-dramatio,” ‘= 
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used to tell stories Seca peer na Wien bel ee ee 
into print Da Fone eee We may 
capping ith another which we received first 

two pat a 
IS ten she'was: ‘I’m not po trapiicereyeahe 


* He strikes one rather as 1 fine old fellow, and 
Yt "exellent = open —* aa 
in 


Od Bel ere = 
a ‘wore si! the bottomless 
~-ihehd onc pad poner of edt 
tela seul eyes Eatbenie 


wos indeed by kindliness and attachments that Jowett's 

radiated abroad, and it is on one of their special 

that we shall finally linger. We ellude to those 

ere] letters of sympathy, of counsel, and of ex- 

hortation which form a literature of their own, We might have 
dwelt on his which he termed *the secret of 


-orto*patch grief with proverbs’; his solace was always 
as well as divine; IF believed with Wordsworth het 
*consolation’s sources cos deeper are than sorrow’s deepest’; and 
ee ead and refreshed those whom he nobly and 
truly His general attitude towards bereavement 
may be epitomized in these words :— 
eee foe ners ng eee ome 
tliat they did for us, and all that wo did for them—would 
) been more! All that we know of them is that tay acoreldk 
shall be in a fow more years . . . We must pray and 
ae S ‘for 
in higher thoughts and feolings belicve, as I know 
do, in the realities of things as much as ever, though 
nse tho ordinary phraseology about them.’ 





description of Disraeli when he met him st Woburm in L877: *He 
Re etepseetior ol Sifax sods grant nan in cont a 


agers 
al 7 
i 


++» they do not it to get 
tie sis’ Gn seal beloved 


tho tly beloved sister 
ad Sty Wiemselyos, to. leew rest 


Dalance 


So too in the case of 
many others; he is always turning—and mo 
aay ate or doubt, or vacillation, into wh 
says of a holiday, ‘a landing-place before we go 
fight of stairs.” To little ebildrea too be wrote 
ingly, begging them, in the midst of playfal all 
ery, never fear.’ ‘'o youth he would say, 
remember to be grave also’; and to women 
heed powerful and pathetic. He thus 
lady who had consulted him as to reading 

16 s— 














ire rid'of the bed palit, 
to get ri 1 
to ths self und others.” 
And again, in 1887, in a more sprightly vein :— 
a have such intonso enjoymant of 
youth, but know—I wave finieh 
think it i pri T 
you ey of it, if indeed 


erp 


on giving threo months’ notico, 
gree nover to speak ill of each other all the days of 


woman of property be wrote in 1886 :— 


to think of ing about 
eliedie: toon vol goody i ina way of His 
‘dignifiod ; you will convert tho district better than nll tho clorgymen. 
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“must thus at once expand with knowledge and 
bith spiritual sphere. ‘There is « fallen 
man,and man is always falling.’ 

must be extended to all men who rise above 


fem idea of 


in 1872, ‘to form an ideo of a 
of i of prophoey) 
out of the will of upon 
lither. Hb ella a 
coneéptions whieh wo ean 
Simianoete 
or 

thia new moral world 


ey! one WI r 
fier gi of i Hn vl nw am 


is the ‘Civitas Dei,’ that ‘ideal Chureh? which he 
describes as ‘the embodiment of all good and per= 
ill and law of God existing in the mind only? 
actual Church,’ which is ‘much what human 

He seems to have perceived that a law other than 
evolution affects the spiritual world—a truth 

‘we reflect, is evident from the recent and rapid 
m, And this perception regulated his attitude 

‘We desire,’ he says, ‘to strengthen that 

1 wi raises him above natore, not that which 
him with nature.’ So, too, of immortality : he points 
hi concept man forms of himself is as 
the body.’ And of Utilitarianism likewise be 
‘omits the spiritual sanction and impulse; be 





“i 
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he refused the name of a philosopher at all, | ‘L do 
think be ever clearly thought ‘out a subject for Maal te 
power of expression quite outran his real inte 
constantly determined his opinion.’ This t 
again, makes him say of Wordsworth that ‘he 
simplifies the affections, yet he seems not to see that 
must rise into a higher world’; whereas Tennyson 
our minds in the best manner to the new ideas oj 
teenth century.’ His delight in the humour of 
heightened by the belief that he was a true ‘mar 
reconciler of classes ; his res; for Gates Eliot was doe to 
her ‘selfless’ idealism ; ie erect to Enri was 
tenis by a feeling that he aoe the ge ‘soul of 
shallow cynicism. And equally in judgment i 
thefpawe ensure is obserrsbla | Sie Ret Fate 
to have given in to the low morality of those days 
was ‘disinterested and had some noble thoughts.” 
We may be here pardoned for a short digression 
last) as to his Ser views, Mr, Swinburne bas cht 4 
him ¢ the last of the old Whigs’; but this he certainly was ne 
unless a prejudice for Political Economy and iT it q 
tality. cckatet thie tanata;) taleetlpratnge Liberal, f 
later have acknowledged that he belonged to no one 
honoured Lord Palmerston’s public-spirited and. 7 
policy; and when Lord Beaconsfield rose su 
and gave great expression to great ideas, be was his 
sippaters with recent Radicalisin, with fabbiness, 
crookedness ‘for conscience’ sake,’ he had no hi 
forecasts were often singularly acute, Of the Eastern | 
in 1877 he wrote :— 
‘I want to ace the higher civilization of Harope combi 
the lower, . . . and offering something Like paternal gover 
Egypt and the East. . . . But then there is such a danger of 
Brera erase §) ich thoy havo and substi ye 
‘This mig! y 
their couse.’ 



















And of the Irish Question in 1885 :-— 


“It in worth while for the English to ‘millions 
set miler in (onde, Gms ee 
(8) abolish justice, or admit that they aro nile hea 
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be possible to combine in a manual of piety, plies 
fervour ‘cae ogee sense and know! of the world?” 

indite a nineteenth-century ‘Imitatio.’ For eae 7 
n be was saoraeage Wie His undimmed 
thirst after a ‘closer 
walk wit Gol ie his fers, dation of the wants of the 
| day, his sound, healt Tasight, Tito mon and things, present a 
pee creiiaticn, In aes a manual his true greatness would 
iarlig eee nets be ee 
rte great imaginative power.” His discerament that much 
‘than habits’ is the curious effect on character 
| which may be produced by single acts, ‘seeming to raise the 
mind to a higher level or to give a power previously SOKeevaay 5 

his conventional optimism— The good in ev 

‘thing isa mere vacant word, but may be made a great power 
the world’; his ‘ition that ‘in strange ways great truths 
are. tanght’s his belief that stupidity impairs virtue, while 
ep athe at the world eerie blemishes on cones would 
found expression here: and beyond all these, that 
mysticism—‘under a marble eee. thrilling with 
Ses *—which he has so musically interpreted in 

to the ‘ Phaodrus ':— 





fapmrsuge i it seems, after the slit of such a to 
{ self-abasoment of his private note-books!—* ned | 


Bete tea, tote Ginn Foves to Hy Tem ws 
sg Seed to real greatness’; or, ‘My life—a waste 
‘ i the seli-abasement of 
not rae, he could with trath ejaculate as be 
“I bless God for my life’—a complete life: in the 
, doubt, and Ses & purposeful, a 
an aspiring ‘and inspiring li 
«For nothing worth, ving can be peor, 
| : “ae yt dnrovon” Whar ‘Mrnarn be can aaa 
| Andeting t to ah bapond the formas of faith 
1 ae a 


| Vol. 185.—No. 970. 20 Arr, 


— 











of French art in the present 
a oe 

fend mated in aoe the forei maths 
jimousl; decreed 


homage hns been on. 
‘ienna, unico and se 
Ran has been no prerereaie of anes ontity 


On the contrary, the actual amount - 
2 the asin te eae Saeet o 
Sogemmsealar Paris is still 


blic. : 
PrThe decoration of public Betas another 
which flourishes, in a SoHE ESS h 
In this direction, both the French 
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exainple which we should do well to follow. their onter- 
1 ag eee not only the Panthéon, the Hitel de Ville, 

new Sorbonne, and other public buildings in Paris, but the 
museums of Amiens, of Roucn, and of Lyons, the Townhall of 
‘Poitiers, and the Palais de Longchamp at Marseilles, have all 
been with a series of monumental paintings, which we 


a nation, it is to be feared, we have failed signally 

this respect. Yet PERE S ey iti eee 
value, and would, there can be little doubt, produce far 
‘results than all the money that by our present system is 
on Schools of Art. In the first place, it brings 


art before the eyes of the and helps to educate 

“taste. In the second, it gives the artist an rn eS 

and 1 3} y Which are sorely needed and cannot to 
production of fine wark, 


_ French painters, on the other hand, have found some of their 
best patrons in England and Scotland, The winter exhibitions 
last few have shown us how rich our private col- 









especial satisfaction that a full and representative exhibition 
French painting is to be held next at the Guildhall, 
those who are ae to acq) 
ct as can be gained at home, cannot do better than 
Richard Muther’s ‘History of Modern Painting,’ 

has recently been translated into English, The learned 
Saree cris Gaclahi So feu with Raropent ipatatine delthe 
century. His eye ranges over the whole civilized 
the French section naturally occupies the ase 


world ; but 
"i and we have no hesitation in sayi 
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Ly aoe away Ye Goa age could ee oe 
and significant image of itself to posterity. Now, as hk 
econo course of art through this troubled 
things that were but dimly seen by the actors drama 
become clear to us. We are able to distinguish the evolution 
of certain leading ideas, and to understand how men as different 
in their aims achievement as Delacroix and Millet, Courbet 
and Manet, were all links in the same chain. We see how ont 
movement was the logical outcome of the other 
Romanticists broke the fetters of the slavish classicism in 
art was bound during the early years of the century 
men in their turn had to give way to the Naturalists. The 
drama of the past, which Delacroix bad painted in such ng 
colours, was re) by actual events and 
and academic landscape vanished before the 
delopmct to te Lmprealoal chooks 6 aaa 
it in the achool. We 
scientific spirit of the age penetrated into the realm of art, 
how aaebeee of light and colour absorbed the 
ters to the exclusion of all else. And we see | 

triumph of realism in turn provoked reaction ; 
imagination once more claimed a i 
righte of individual personality found ex) 
idealism and mystic tendencies of the dying 

Like the other great artistic movements of 
revival of French painting followed a troubled and 
of national life. The convulsions of the Revol 
times of the Empi: laced a burst of oti 
which lingered ie in the popular mind. The 
great, and the heart of the nation was 
all the most distinguished painters of the Ingres, 
Corot, Rousseau, Millet, Meissonier, Courbet, Manet, 
such as Degas and Puvis de Chavannes, who are still 
belong to that eventful period, and were born before 
It was a dark moment in the annals of art | 
mann’s fallacies were accepted in cultured circles 
Europe. According to him, the study of nature men 
to divert the artist from true beauty of form, and the 
of the antique is the only path to greatness. 
whose genuine love of mature had earl, 
* Werther,’ in pages which scem to 














i 


Ys se ie cinaical Orestes pursued b; every 
of Faries, numbers of wolf-sucking Romuluses, ae 
: Horas ing Sat masa of Paring embraces,” 

Cro Rated \petitors for the de Rome—the tee 
Saeeeeat always classical; and ote in 
Fie seesen exile lists and painted a rock, 

|mountain-stream in Auvergne, there was a lou Spee at 
is of the man in daring to represent these rough 
tumbling over the stones, ace ea ee 
Pataie banks. ach eceie inter of Nay 

who was a realist at heart, ant Prud’bon, Sho td 
something of Watteau's tender and fancy, were 
to follow the prevailing fashion, and paint allegories and 
myths, or at least clothe living personages and contem- 
‘cee in beroic garb, But at length the moment of 


! 
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“the Salon of of 1819 Géricault exbibited his Raft of Medusa, 
of the raft bearing the survivors of a frigate which 
been wrecked, three rs before, on the coast of Africa. 






rary history a fit theme for art, pe Ae actually repre- 

ed men and women of the present day in natural attitudes 

actions, But the condemned aaa was hailed with 

by Victor Hugo and the other leaders of the new 

c school in literature, who had risen in Protest ‘inst 

called § the eunuchism of classicism’ ; and after 

W's early death at the age of thirty-two, his ‘work was 
placed in the Louvre. The banner which 






an inp mt epoch in’ French art, The 


Passionate verse of Byron, wat 
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chosen an episode from the Greek war of it 













represented a a group of hungry and hopeless 
by Tarkish soldiery with all the wealth of © 
dramatic expression at his command. T! 

the old school were furious, Gros exclaimed that th 
of Scio was the massacre of painting, while the | 
one Tae Ree one attempt rok 
emotion as barbarous, rophesied 
sre oii oman Sa 


Se ryan Forbin, fortified by their 
picture for the State, *M, Delacroix,’ wrote 
luced a number of rude and becharoal 


of cae thin pce amg the the close of th 
century, and one day, when as a child he was Wi 
nurse by the Junatic asylam of that town, a medians 
him, and said in words that made a deep im u 
mind: ‘That child will grow up to b 
life will be very Inborious and oxtremely agitated, 
will always mect with opposition.’ The tetas: 7 
to the letter. No one ever worked wee n 
incessant ardour than this master, who, in the words 
phile Silvestre, had ‘the sun in his head and a thande 
his heart, and who in the course of aay ees 
gamut of human emotion.’ A poet and phi by 
Delacroix was intimately associated with Soria S 


and 
Fallero.ar the Entry of the Crusaders into 
his theme, mer ee joes S, a some | 
or represent ‘num ‘on the © 
Louvre, the subject vs Lends in the same 
dramatic manner, Rubens was the god of his 
like the grent Flemish master, he took delight : 
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side with bis rival's Battle of he in the Exhibition of 
1889, the contrast between the works of these once bitier 

agonists was much less marked than have beea 
ex eed Time has softened the tones fiex 
Se Seencnre Sacer i 
to find certain points of resemblance, common i 
works of the same period, in these pictures inte by te 
chiefs of the contending factions. 

In os Be of the a ii tng that eo 
and anticists, a third school 
half-way between the two, became "Town bythe the term 
milieu, a nickname borrowed from a speech made 
aes pe and applied to mediocre work of every 

he Wading representatives of this school were Ary 
En Paul Delapche, both of whom sore 

le of Ingres, tinged with a cheap and or ae 

mi La won the suffrages of the middle class and a short 

and easy road to popularity, These two ’ 
degree of renown during their lifetime that was out of 
portion to their merit, but posterity has the 1 
and a truer standard of criticism has condemned pie 
ficiencies of taste and colour which exercised so. baneful sa 
influence on contemporary art. 

Meanwhile, a great success bese ee of the 
masters in another direction, and Del 
opened the East and founded perc school of French Orientalists 
in which Marilhat and Fromentin were to attain such 
distinction. Henceforth Algiers and Morocco became for 
Romantic school what Italy ad bests for the Classic 
and the followers of Delacroix found a congenial theme in 
glowing skies and rich hoes of Eastern lands. Bat there war 
‘one class of subject which Romanticists and Classicists alikt 

d to banish. Their eyes were closed to their own imme 
diate surroundings, and the actaal life of the day never seemed 
to them worthy of a place in art. Delacroix pees 
innovator as he was, confessed that all his ot hy le 
the late and that the present was hateful to ee 
frankly declared realism to be the antipodes of art. 
battle of the age was fought in another field, cod dt it ss he By 
of the Fontainebleau Iandscape-painters that by 
art was brought back face to face with nature, 

nA the spring of 1824, the year in which Dolaeroix’s Ma 

Scio appeared at the Selon, Constable's Hay Wain, « 
ie other landscapes by Bonington and 
exhibited in Paris. “These pictures, iy 
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and. e i 
oss pelt to the academic 


50, from this meeting with English 
French landscape, which is 
The Salon of 1831 forms 


Corot 
bigny 
ers went 


that royal domain, which had played so great a 
days of tha French renaissance, became the centre of 
revival, and the little hamlet of Barbizon that lies 


second | 
-partin the 


betwe eee recente heii its name to 
thernew school Here Mil sid Houeseattied Gaels Rais 


f these grassy glades and through 
ly avenues, when the trees are bursting into leaf or 
autumn tints are reflected in the clear pools at our 

{ the pi of these masters, who 

‘ip with mature, and loved 

passionate a love. It was this love which 

the long fight for truth and freedom, 

x ‘orld was Gian iene eee 
little became the object of bitter persecution. 
of his finest ety the Avenue of Chestnut 
peeeet i hei Coma the.Sarep worere seedy 
x 





‘must wait till the mist rises” A. idealist by temperament, 
Bathe ier of mtr fa te comet a 


of any actual spot. ‘ Above all, be truc to your own 
4 to his pupils, ‘to your own mode of 
‘That is real conscicntiousness, Place yourself face to fnce with 

int what you seh ci iaienyine Sel eres na 
These words supply the key to Corot’s art. He does not 
copy natore 


natare ; he i her by the medium of his 
ice = scene by. his mi dg 


Jandseape-painter’s day, from carly dawn till ‘le bon Diew 
pats out the lamps,” gives a better idea of his art than any 
Giticism, We can only quote the closing words :— 







Jaden wit 
reat of exh sol syey tho very Ho 


eB reees bill balwas oven forex search see. Fortu- 


parents were prosperous shopkeepers, whose magasin 
in the Rue da Bac was under Court patronage, 
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come at last. ‘My dear fellow,’ he ssid to a friend on te 


day when he sold his first work, ‘Tam inconsolable. 
collection of Corots is broken: I have sold a picture for 
first time in my life!’ When fame and wealth both came 
him in abundance, he remained to the end the same happy, 
unconscious being, the most generous of friends, and the mot 
liberal of benefactors. In his old he he was le Pere Ga 
all the young artists in Paris; and his familiar igare in 
blouse and striped cotton cap, with the short pipe in his mou 
and the white hair framing his ruddy face, was cons 
be seen, sitting at his easel under a white anabralia 
woods round his country-house at Ville pnt eS 
nature and devotion to his art never failed him: when be 
Jay dying in his amnll Paris studio, visions of 
flushed with rosy light and more beautiful than any 
had ever acen, floated before his fading cyes and 
we Oaty Corot and Rousseau in artistic genias wat 
Only inferior to it an sseau in artist! 2 
Jules Dupré, who survived both of his friends for a 
and died during the Exhibition of 1889. ‘The majestic a1 
of nature, storm and cloud and rashing flood, attracted thi 
but unequal artist, and were rendered by him a 
and freedom. Diaz, on the other hand, who bad Spanish blood 
in his veins, revelled in us hues and hot 1e, 3 
peopled the shades of Fontainebleau with richly-clad 
and odalisques. To these we must add the names 
younger men,—Daubigny, the painter of running water and 
streams, of green meadows and wooded banks, whose di 
Jandscapes of the Seine and Oise scem to bring sunlight and 
air into bot rooms and crowded streets; and Constant Troy 
the cattle painter, whose ‘ Valleé de Ia Touque’ and ‘ Passng 
Gué? deserve to rank among the noblest works of the 
Nor must wo forget Charles Jacque, the Troyon of 
excellent artist who painted the shepherd and his flock 
morn and dewy eve, in the fold and in the 
only died in 1894, the last survivor of this famous gi 
losely associated with all of these men, but espec 
Rousseau, who for twenty years was his neighbour at 
and shared his daily walks and innermost th : 
Frangois Millet, the great master, who to the patient and 
study of nature joined the most intimate knowledge of p 








































life, at saa was pene soi 
separate being, but as part of the great chi 
tip universe. Millet 4 atill.«poken of; areal wait 
as the greatest of Romantic masters ; but, in point of | 
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do with the Romantic as with the Classic school, 
the fields of his Norman home, this Gréville lad 
Paris, without prejudices or theories of art, and with no 
1 aot aah a teak pace life as he had seen it 

it from his childhood—the only life, he often said, 
knew anything about. The ‘cry of the ground’ 
his cars day ond night. That poctry which Corot 
nd in the woods and streams, this t and 
heart found in the life of the toilers of the |, of the 
of wood and drawers of water, in the sower and the 
the ploughman and the shepherd of the plain. Once for 
the ‘Angelus’ and of * Les Glaneuses’ showed 
peasant life and labour is a theme as heroic and as moving 


as of old. Once for all, in defiance of critics and 
Soi he maintained that beauty is truath—le Beau c'est 


iF 
iF 
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ae 
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a 
this 
fe, he cleared the way for all fature progress. 
vat Millet did for the peasant, {hat Contbes arpalnter of 
it type and character, was to do for the artisan. The 
had to be changed from the solitude of the forest, and 
the wide plains and the lonely sea-shore, to the market- 
and the levards, to the crowded streets and busy 
ashi of life in our great cities, to that Paris which in Millet's 
 alakeceimand a place. Both as a man and an artist 


zt 


id 
i 


EF 


) and arrogant, noisy and blustering. illet led a quict 
and retired life, meeting opposition and enduring hard) 
in ailence, Courbet was violent in his I and fiercely 
esentfal of real or imaginary wronge. He denounced the 
“Groeks and Italians alike, declared that ‘Monsicur Raphael 
as devoid of ideas, and proclaimed realism to be the only 
for democracy. During the brief reign of the 
in 1871, Courbet was elected Director of Fine 
| Bereeree sithough be exerted himself to save the national 
 Sollections of the Louvre and Luxembourg, he was afterwards 
‘Bccused of leading the attack on the Vendime Colamn. 
Whether innocent of the charge, ax he protested, or not, he was 
rowns into prison, heavily fined, and finally died in exile at 
Veray, a ruined and broken man. Bat the pictures which he 
ina wooden booth during the Exhibition of 1855 are 


: as epoch-making works, Chicf among these 
eejeu Erosmeethcoy ea cid ceeand tay ta Patched clothes 
an 
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Rousseau in the last months of his life, became go 
in artistic circles, The sight of Hokusai’s art) 


of this new art, the old ways ef Toaking at 
formed. ‘The eye,’ in Ibsen's phrase, ‘was 
relations of the universe to sunlight and a 
subject of scientific study, and a new of | 
nature was suddenly revealed. ‘Let the sun © 
Zola, the een) of the new movement, ‘and 
as aut. appear under the illumination of broad 
The name ‘Impressionist,’ which has now b i 
—— by the new school, dates from the year 1874, when| 
ip of artists hitherto Known as Indépendants or Inte 
jeans held their first exhibition at Naslar's Gall 
levard des Capucines, On that occasion, C! 
painted a sketch of a sunrise at sea, and, 
name, described it in the catalogue as “Une 


Other artists followed his example, and. the began 
of the exhibition at Nedas's as the Salon 
pressionistes, Bact real origin of the movement | 


an earlier date, lounrd Manet, the man who, Dr. 
us, ‘spoke the Fiat Lux of modern art,’ was born 
life ilor, But on his first reyaeal 
sight of the boundless expanse of ocean and chap 
sky and air kindled « new passion in his breast, 
return he began to ae ree For six years C 
his icomepih but his early works show how much he 
impressed by Courbet’s realism. Before long, howe 
attracted by ste fluence, that of the great 
who had already begun to exercise so powerful a 
French artista. A visit to Spain helped to 
tendency, which became so marked in suck 
*Guitarero’ of 1861, ‘Le Petit Fifre,” and *L’E 
Here Manet showed himself an executant of each 
the fine modelling, silvery tones, and pear 
his single figures in some instances almost ri d 
Velasquez himself, But he was not aap there ie 
Manet, too, had felt the charm of J: apeneey atin 
new influence his thoughts and aims 
jeuner sur I’Herbe’ of 1863, and the more 0 
1865, mark a fresh stoge in his developments 
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Manet was determined to see with his own eyes, and to prove 
that the modern life he saw around him we capa oh 


esting a8 aay otter phise of hamen\exinenre, 
] with the straight black hair and thin angular form, 
ning on her white bed, while a negro boy offers her a 
faquet in a white-frilled , is the modern counterpart of 
wae, and Correggio’s peda fant as in ‘Le Déjeuner sur 
l'Herbe’ we have a new version of Giorgione’s ‘ Concert Cham- 
in the Louvre. Here the sunbeams flickering through 
¥¢ leaves and their reflection in the flesh-tints of the woman on. 
the grass show that Manet’s thoughts were already busy with 
that subtlc analysis of natural phenomena which occupied #0 
Targe a place in his later nas His next pictures were a 
series of pages from Parisian life, closely studied under the 
noon-day sun or by the artificial light of gas-lamps and candles. 
In succession came ‘ Le Bar des Folies Bergires,’ ‘Le Bal 
de I’ ' “Nana et Jeanne,’ those types of the Parisienne 
in the street and in her dressing-room, *Le Bon Bock,’ that 
pee port of the stout old engraver, Belot, seated at the 
bid with his pipe in one hand and his glass of foaming beer in 
, which a year or two ago was held worthy of a place 
at the ition des Cent Chefs-d’ceuvre among the master 
feces of Dutch and Italian art, From this time /a vie moderne. 
air became the watchwords of the new school, and it is 


int 


| the boast of Manot’s admirers that he inaugurated a movement 






| 


im art which reflects the customs and manners of the modern 
eae with as much truth as the writings of Flaubert 
_ In the works of Manet’s last days we already notice the bril- 
linnt tones of light and deep violet shadows that are so marked 
@ feature in the paintings of the full-blown Impressionists. In 
*Ea Bateau’ we have the picture of a youth in white flannels 
rowing « girl in a blue gown and straw hat across the waters 
‘Seine, ‘The sparkle of the ripples in the sunshine and 
atmosphere are rendered with marvellous trath, while 

of the boat is boldly cut away into the frame, after 

¢ fashion of Japanese art, Even happier is the arrangement 
of | and colour in *Le Linge,’ that characteristic study of 
@ Frenchwoman standing at her wash-tub with the sleeves of 
beet cotton gown pra ane the ben oad hee, baby» 
i © th among the tall sunflowers, 
fletge’ bloors in ie sad: ip to the day of his 
1 Manet’s pictures were still treated with 
m scorn and ridicule, and ns late ns 1889 there was ap 
“at the admission of works so revolutionary in character 
Vol. 185,—No. 370. 20 and 
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for a glimpse of this singular 
Of the stuagest jase toeeret 
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colourist, who loves to catch the passi 

a woman's face, and paint the dimpled i 

childhood, and who, in his * Déjouner i Bougival 

fa la Galette,’ has cleverly reproduced that gay con 

passion for enjoyment which is one of the 

of the French nation. On the other hand, Pisarro, 

Millet, is of Norman birth, shows us the meadows an 

yards of his country home, the gleaners in the 

the froit-pickers in the apple-orchards, bathed 

onli of sane Stecioe ns is jens sere the 4 

Lise ints impressions iverside scenery, 

‘iad | by the running waters and budding trees, 
jue hills ele into the distant horizon. ee 
But the (pent master among Im} i 

is Claude Monet. For him man 


ly attained a 
reputation, was born in Paris towards the close of | 
began to paint while he was still a boy. His earl: 

elle al and cloud on rir 
chiefly effects of fog and cloud iverside 
along the banks of the Seine or on the Breton 












Rome, 

Tt was, however, a visit which he and his friend P 
to London during the war of 1870 that determined b 
vocation, and gave a new impulse to his art, The 
‘Turner's pictures, the wonder and slory of his 
im} the young French artists, As 
Constable's Hay Wain bad awakened the imagination: 
the hearts of the Barbizon masters, so forty 
pressionist painters found inspiration in 
great Englishman. Gi ; 
and amazing dexterity of hand, Monet went b 
work with the firm resolve to spend his life in 
infinite beauty of the universe. For him subjects 
and life is all too short to render the thousand 
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that daily charm his eyes. He has roamed far and wide over 


Gia id and Norway, 

¢ familiar to him. He has mata 

Riviera and the granite rocks of ih al the tulip 

a of phate. ue and the snowy summits of the Alps, the 
white-walled houses of San Remo and the 

Bangers, af Bordighera. And thon, as if to prove that a 


painter can spend his whole life in the same place without ever 
exhausting the boundless possibilities of his theme, he settled at 
Giverny, near Vernon on the Seine and painted ed different 
reese Bore of hay-stacks | in the meadow near his house, 
Here one day, towards Es ‘end of the summer, the artist set up 
hhis easel, and all through the autumn and winter months he 
ws apa there, mornin, after morning and evening after 
‘evening, to paint ‘Les Meules,’ until the hay was needed for the 
tattle and Bas were pulled to pieces. He painted them 
in the fog and rain of dar! Iaveciiee acs days and in the clear 
frosty weather, throwing blue shadows over the snow or catching 
red light’ of the setting sun, glowing with amethyst and 
hues at sunrise or edged with silver on | moonlight nights. 
in eve he exhibited another series, ‘Les Peuplicrs,” 


“or rising like some fairy vision out of the white mists of ear! iy 

fergie So, in different notes, the painter sings his 
ha glory of earth and sky and the wonder and majesty 
proves the truth of Renan’s saying, ‘The 
il is sometimes also the divine.’ In spite of eee 

ion in the use of certain tints, especiall ae 

violet shadows, the charm of Monet's work, 

_ bess and & inality of vision are undeniable, and eaplain ‘ne 
hich he enjoys at the present time, both in France 
Unfortunately, the delicate analysis which he 
elvesiog st: sun. 


a pressioni 
= Aime t ee teach the subdivision of tones, i placing the 
primary 
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Bénédiction Ni «Les Noces cher le ) and 
early made his reputation at the Salon, 

in a village church, heitiorcuasisie taoetnaot 
“ |, while a chorister distributes the consecrated 
‘Toayesis now in the Luxembourg; but perhaps his most 
“characteristic and certainly his most pleasing picture is * Dans 
‘Ja Poret,"—a group of woodcutters lingering over their noonday 
“men! in the heart of the forest, to listen to the strains of a rustic 
‘violin. A more vigorous but less interesting artist, Alfred 
has depicted the different phases of artisan-life—the mason's 
and the miner's strike—in a scries of large canvases, and 


outskirts of Paris and the sordid poverty of its 

Forain and Renouard share Degas’ taste for the 
‘baller and the circus, and satirize Parisian society in 

‘of his spirit; while Gervex has found a new sphere in the 

“and the ambulance, and set the fashion of pnint- 

those ced of surgical operations and suicides’ with 

the n was deluged ten or twelve years ago. But 

‘whether Naturslists or Impress whether followers of 

ae of Bastion-Lepnge, the artists of that period all took 

‘their subjects from the same source. The one theme of their 

Baar contemporary life in all its different phases, in the 

‘or on the boulevards, in the strects and in the salon, the 

theatre or the café chantant. Zola and Daudet reigned supreme 

‘in literature. je same spirit which had inspired *Le Ger 

‘and *Le Nabab, Page d'Amour’ or ‘Madame 

Bovary, animated the Salons and studios of Paris, A reaction 
rita r tire of thi 

z came when people began to of this perpetual 

pact ion of the thige which they saw around them, of the 

and depravity, the elegance and frivolities, the vice and 

which make up the life of a great city. They began to 

that the ‘setual and material do not after all make up 

of human life, and remembered that the soul has 

ings of its own. Already, we are told, Zola 

4 oe in ble en woke the author = 

a * has recogni: lief in the supernatural 

in human existence, an element which must be 

account and reckoned with for good or ill. He has 

bas himself acknowledged the bankraptey of 

‘materialism. ‘Even to-day,’ he writes, ‘it must be 

d, science fails to calm cither our yearning for justice, 

our 
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our desire for safety, or the i 
death.’ The wish to believe, 


ic Harrison has lately drawn 
writings of Baudelaire and Verlaine, of 
and brothers De Goncourt bear witness to | 
of thought. The influence of Wagner's of 
artists as Burne-Jones and Watts, bas 


Tissot has given up ting 
parasols to mak Yar 


researches, whose wall-paintings adorn so many public bi 

ie Paris, slates hi thoughts in the fo of 

allegories, and a tender mysticism pervades 

‘Ary Renta, of Henri Martio, and that popalar painter 

Aman-Jean, The Symbolists bold salons o! their 

devout Catholics, who take the Gothic rose for their 
‘apbaelites, and the new school 
tnds its coun in the 


ci 

and that FY 

substance, thought, and style, these are ever} J 
One important result of this revived real 

impulse which has been given to decorative 

Wagner's music-draras a)] the arts are Jaid under 

0, it may be, in the future, architecture, sculpture, 

will combine to form one great and harmonious 

Iyanch of art that is capable of vast de 

Dr. Muther suggests, may be destined to 

influence on the coming age. Meanwhi 

doubt that mural painting is practised with gt 
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from the dulness uglinese of the present to the 
nce of the past, Like him, he is fascinated by the art of 
“CRE Aa a eed 
ere ante Walon 

as 


‘a new and’ intelligent i 
y, and in this 
oa Romantic pai: 


ie Herenles and the Hydra, Jason a Medea, David 
ee Suh Be es, 
len in the bloom of her fatal beauty, 

Peer egea crit tale Halle ot Toy: on" he Oeste ok 

, and Galatea slambering in her coral caves. 


vee rendering what Baudelaire has called ‘the hol: 
the gracious melancholies, and the noble despairs whit 
the celestial regions of poetry and of pure bes 
Prometheus, no longer in the agonies of his traggle 
destiny, but calmly enduring his cruel fate, and 3 
sek of aliveinces wis Bis foco turned towstds the castart 
thies, And in his parable of the Triumph of Death, be 
Sits the young man, in the Slower of his age, entering the'davk 
of Hades with head erect and fearless s1 eae the 
at the tied looks down upon her 
t ot ran ithout remorse. For many years ews 
a life of profound seclusion. Huysmans, writing 
deseribes him as a hermit who lived shut up in his 
heart of Paris, where the tumult of the outer world 
each his ears, and the tide of life beat in vain 
the closed doors, But of Inte the hermit has left his 
‘influence has made itself felt among his fellows; 
proof of the altered tendencies of French art could 
given than the appointment of Moreau as Professor 
les Beaux-Arts, on the death of Delaunay in 1891. 
who, at the present moment, shares 
the 








ple g 


les 
Seat 
He 


sleeping ei 


Nag and fenth: Ana psn dae 
‘ing and death, in his pictt 
Bite eta the Luxembourg, tle whole story 
up, oom es all a be aiag 
and ory ie was picture: 
Belleville,’ which Sa much attention: 
years ago. Here he takes us to the 
suburban theatre, and shows us the faces 
gathered as they are from the slums, all 
same impulse, watching every movement of 












play, and listening with breathless interest 
drops from their lips. ’ 
Unlike Pavis de Chayannes and Gustave 
as a rule takes his subjects from contem: 
tage is as eon pe thought. 
the plein-air masters, he always 
pig dusky interiors, Sa Peta li 
an atmosphere of vaporous haze that 
gloom to the solemnity of his thought. 
of modern times, the sense of an inevitable 
ing over us, which i is 
melancholy art, snd 
as his ting, in which he ex} 
short,” he writes, ‘is the journey between 
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(th that hardly has a man chosen the road he will follow, 
he learnt something of his own soul, than the great 
overtakes him.’ Yet this painter of crepuscular 
ttares is a draughtsman of great ability, and his dimly- 
fined forms are remarkable for their solid and vigorous 
‘acture. He is a portrait-painter of no mover pow? and 
‘his portraits of the brothers De Goncourt, of Daudet, Ver- 
(ne, and the other literary and artistic celebrities who were in 
te habit of meeting at the Grenier d’Auteuil, he has left us a 
(uable record of that brilliant circle. He possesses in a 
teuliar degree the faculty of seizing on the sitter’s personality 
1d bringing the living, thinking being before us. And be 
fa especial attention to the hands, which, in his 





the character of the man as much as the face. 

‘seemed to pump my very life out when he fixed his 

netrting gaze upon me,’ wrote Edouard de Goncourt, whom 

larritre painted Saas during his lifetime and has lately 
th=bed. 


resented on his 

co some of the chief influences which are clearly 
imked in French art at the present time. But, side by side 
recent developments, the a traditions still hold 
sway. M. Bonnat, the respected President of the ancient 
Socisté ties Artistes reer maintains his position as the 
dficinl portrait-painter of the Republic, and records the features 
ee of the day in the same forcible but hard and 
rystyle, ut ever admitting us to a very intimate acquaint- 
‘ice with their personality. Cabanel, the head of the Ecole des 
‘Beinx-Arts during the Second Empire, who was long regarded as 
the lending representative of academic art, died a few years ago, 
a still holds fast to the old convention, and year 
by year exhibits nymphs and Madonnas modelled on the same 
and described by Dr, Muther as a cross between the 
p of Raphael and the wax figures in a hairdresser’s 
‘indow. Lofebure and Henner follow his example with o 
Pore genuine artistic inspiration, and imitate the great Renais- 
‘Snice masters in that somewhat mannered style of which Baudry, 

q of the Opera-house, was the ablest exponent. 
aly, Meistonier, the veteran master who six 
f headed the secession of the younger and more 
artists from the Elysées to the Champ de Mars, 
‘us the singular example of a painter who for sixty 
aloof from each successive movement of his times, 
Veould say with trath that be had scen Classicists and 
Wealists and Naturalists, Impressionists and 
all come and go, without moving an inch from the 


— - 
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trench painting js the great variety of style which is displayed, 
sey raped es régime of uncontrolled Pern 
ft Geffroy’s words, ¢ gratifies the vanity of the age,’ and 
tids fair to anticipate the blessed state of which the poet sings, 
vhere 


_ * Bach for the joy of the working, and each in his separate star, 
Shall draw ‘Thing as he sces It, for the God of Things az 
Thoy Are!’ 

Bot the French jus has always shown a remarkable 

paw for assimilating tendencies of the most opposite kind, 

out of this seeming chaos we may confidently to soe 

ithe art of the new century emerge wih, fresh youth and vigour. 

Whit is eccentric and extravagant in the painting of to-day will 
‘be forgotten. What is truc and beautiful will endure, 

‘One thing is certain. There has been a great advance in 
‘aetaal lip daring the last thirty years. The Paris- 
tained artist of to-da; ee a sureness of hand, a skill 

‘ if ¢ of which has never been seen before, 


and to look for beauty where we never dreamt to 

her; and we have learnt to form truer and more accurate 

‘and to recognise merit in the most varied and 

styles. All we ask is that a work of art should be 

the fruit of a genuine inspiration—in Goethe's words, ‘the 

tesult of an inward, single, and independent conviction, Then, 

v) born of untatored instinct or the offspring of a cultured 

‘mind, it cannot fail to be complete and living.” The formula 

wide and farrenching, It embrace all schools and every 
art. It justifies the landsca; Anters an 

Br astas ‘2f1880, Te includer Millet and Courbet, 

Manet and Corot, Delacroix and Puvis de Chayannes. 





tions, 

and wife of Sir 

was the niece of the Archbis r 

Bite Pea teeta a 
illotined w aunt of 

the wile of General Bertrand, who remained 

of Napoleon 1., and the gals woman who 

accom| the fallen E 


y her 

Lady Jerningham’s da 
i Baie too persed cat ea 
athe bch Queen Adelaide. 






the Dachesse d'Angouléme, of Lafayette, 
Her husband, Sir William Jerningban 
‘planting Scotch firs at Cossey’ to the at 
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“petals la maison de Lowis X. Men 
oe n ‘the notable victim of 


the 
Slow sees publication which can conritove puch plow 
‘recent publications which can constitute 
‘The very tone of the letters is exhilarating. Unlike 
d effusions of Albert and Alexandrine de Ia Fer- 
though very able lucubrations of 
unlike the over-pious fancies of 


to the which these letters afford, not 
Sree S nce the education which, in the 








‘ai & peine-va; enfin il 
cs ge 


Cavaignac, wife of the Regicide and 


n was herself educated at the fashionable 
bemont, her husband at Plesdis neat Versailles} 
were in the family regiment of Dillon in the 
her brothers-in-law were serving in! France 
Henee it is not seeing thar, with advan~ 


gh birth in their own country it connexi 
, the Jerninghams should oy the Ueiteolakentee have 
ia natural link between the French dmigris and to - 
Their hospitable houses in London or in 
havens of rest for those exiled Frenchmen who: 


oval of es religious Wicabilides which presecd 50 
£0 carnal ten some of the oie te ae most 
a Nor, or Jang a her suj 4 
to petien! at that incon, should 
d Catholic Majost; ae 


} * by the crowd that 
in after the Seth of her husband, she. 
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descent. His letters indicate a shrewd insigh 


without bigotry, a courtier without 
habits without any knowledge of the 
Y, and perhaps on all these counts was the 
aoe family. 


" said Lonis XV, “that the mon o 
a se a set 
tol Ke Z 

iblesome..’ 


hunting: bat for mie itis only a tasta 1 ave 
Shoostore.”* oY 


As the editor rem; ‘ks, the Archbishop 
who was likely to bait to taking te wen 
e 


Republic.. In 1793. he : 
of we, on the 5: of July, 

HES ong wits om ly an 
Srp tere daar CS 

with hie valet do cham en tha 










words were : « a de Dieu soit Se il m's doané 
o vie, ct il eat le Maitre de Jn faire finir.’ The 
ibe Dilla did not fail the priest any more than ihe 


cee ae a year Jater he was taken ill, and almost his 
= 
vwldier. 

Dillon, the dean Dillon, the father of the brave 














ie, M. de Dillon, passez avant moi.’ The 
*Jen’ai rien it refuser ik une dame,’ mounted 
a ‘steps, called out in his clear voice, * Vive le roi,’ and went 
‘account. 
don, Paris, Brussels are the scenes where the action of 
¢ Ne letters is Leni With — correspondents, = may =F 
genuine appreciations, humorous criticisms, ‘soun 
mments, Let us then rejoice with the editor in the 
rary ‘recall into life’ of these correspondents, and ask 
all they know of such household names as Dr. Johnson, 
William Pitt, Sheridan, Lord Thurlow, Lamb, 
XVIII., Napoleon 1., and Wellington. 
is carrying us far back when we hear from the Archbishop 
Narbonne, that, when he was eighteen, he knew an old man 
remembered Cromwell; and that ‘Lady Charlotte Rad- 
daughter of the Jate Earl of Derwentwater who was 
ded in 1746, came and dined with us, and I went to the 
with ber.’ It is a humiliating commentary on fame to 
the casual incidental mention of the death of Dr.Johnson: 
din the papers that Dr. Johnson, who wrote the Dictionary, 
nbler, Poots’ lives, Xc., is dead.’ We envy the 
3 previous generations, when we read of the 
Pitt watching the splendid acting of Mrs. Siddons, 
ft ray 
1 


Yous en 







probably, bad the writer been a man, he would have 

ore attracted by the beauty of the actress than by the 

of the statesman :— 1 
werk 


i] 
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husband was to be given up; and indocd I think it very hard that be 
should, a8 all think he is ne es of all tha Franch. Tndoed, 


ion of Bonaparte, Ho was scen soveral times 
‘with little Bertrand on tho ship. Mmo. B. will, 1 fear, go 
out her senses. They all thought to find a secure haven in 
and I do think that having ‘brought to tho coast they 
only, to be ordered from Janding, but not carried to 


Lady Jerningham had written but a short time before :— 

“There were great hopes of proventing this droadfal man’s arrival 
fb Parle, “Hs to veally, on fadamo do Slaal : 
Robespierre d. cheval, and there is reason to fonr ho will act tho part.’ 

If one niece could by her misfortunes make Lady Jerningham 
sorry for the ‘drendful man,’ whom in one letter she says ‘is 
possessed of an evil genius that makes him tower in enormity 
over the age he lives in, her other niece, ‘ chassée de France une 
troisitme fois,’ seemed in her misfortunes to justify the appella- 
tion bestowed. Mr. Castle, on giving a letter dated Brussels, 
1815, and signed D. L. C,, has made a mistake, as it seems to 
us, in attributing it to Madame de Chatillon, It is evidently 
one from Lady Bedingfeld’s cousin, Madame de La Tour du 
Pin, and the mistake probably arises from his having taken a 
G for a C in the MS., and from not recollecting that French 
ladies always alge their maiden name before their married 


name. Thus, L. G, would stand for Dillon, La Tour du 
Pin Gouyernct; and this is the more apparent that in the 


lester the writer refers to her husband, who was one of the four 
French Plenipotentiaries at the Congress of Vienna, 

Referring to Waterloo, Lady Jerningham exclaims, on 
Jane 23 :— 

* What « melancholy vietory wo have gained, the loss of so 

considerate oftSormi-; 7. "Wo causot doabtYhat ths Dele of 

Wellington and Bucher will make a splendid page in history.’ 
‘On Joly 22 comes o graphic description of Brussels during and 
after the battle of Waterloo, by the same D, L, C.:— 

‘Jamais rion ne pourra vous donner une idfe d’ane ville de 70,000 
Personnes waisio duno terrour paniquo ct voulant s‘enfuir toute 


A tribute to the Duke of Wellington from a Frenchwoman, 
even though she have English blood, is ever pleasing to read,:— 
+ DL. do Ja 'T, du P, dosiros mo to go to Paris, I have no pleasure 


im going thero, and L only anticipate that of again evoing our . 
an 


x. ss, éa=s) 





We have in this rapid of what i 
fe. fo room in rapid general survey of what is 
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preegih harks be Jus ame ‘anil pat np) is to bo’ taken 
i ‘if Carnot is Minister.’ ei 
With all her kindness of heart and clever insight into men 
and things, the old lady was not able to realize or com- 
the ile, intelligent, and capricious genius of « 
. Her daughter-in-law, the wife of her eldest son, 
soon to make her comprebend it in a series of letters from 
‘Paris, in which she reveals tho ingratitude of those who bad 
‘received most kindness in the days of their exile at the hands 
of Lady Jerningham and her ly, the Court excepted. 

“You would focl surpried at the coldness of those one would 
mippose would have felt differently.’ 

“These letters affected the stout old lady but little; for shortly 
after this she, as it were, made her how to the whole golden 
book of France, to interest herself only in the events of 
moment. to her own people and her own country. 

An May 1817 she writes :— 
‘was yesterday so hurried, expectin, Regen at 
to 


lirators ut dinner and au assemblage of moro 


hore as wes for the Exnauei; wee 
dole: ipation. 





It is interesting to remember that the agitation for Catholic 
“Emancipation, thus begun in earnest, was, as has beon said by 
Eng » Mr. Gardiner, the * result of the Benn of 
one of the principles which had actuated the French Revolu- 
tionists of 1789, the principle that religious genoa ought not 
to be a bar to the exercise of civil or political rights,’ and that 
Lady Jeringham’s house in Bolton Row, dhe home of the 
Legitimists of France, was also the great rallying-centre 

where the ‘conspirators’ for the triumph of this ublican 
doctrine mostly met, Nor is it less interesting to note the 
results in her own family of the subsequent triumph of this 
same revolutionary by oR Though the Catholic Associa- 
on, of which her son Edward was the first Secretary, was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament in 1825, it carried its point in 
1828, Within the next fifty years, Lady Jerningham’s eldest 
a esttiee, tines member for Pontefract, and 
descendant of her great grandson, Sir Hubert, bad been 





> | 
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decidedly most fa 





{a Tre uel Dashins of Maclooe eae ‘Tho Duke 
= ES utters a word. The Duchess on the «s 

poe os De eats aaree ene seat 
Geen” 


If the Sais attributed to Henri wis of France, * 
bien une messe,’ are not mock : pearls of his , here 
ment which shows that a seat in the House 
influence religious scruples in England :-— 


secant Rocksaraas (aan Mal sri oes eA 
Tady Cholmondeley wishes bi : 


‘tarn Methodist ; Wy Lord Uheimondsley says Soran : 
that will allow of w scat in Paclfamont gal of butog in Omegtm 


‘The following is a letter addressed by Joseph 
years butler in the Jerningham family, but 

a Miss Wilkes, who had invited the 

and several other ecclesiastics to dinner, and 

the party could be given :— 

‘Moor Vuwxnante Lonp, 
folock ais Se Ene bbe 
two o'clock, a ‘tool 
about an hour and a wat = 


We said at the outset that the age tari 
are a Soe arane es ends wagreness of bers 
remind us o! ley 's despatch anno! tl 
Trafalgar to Napoleon, ‘J’ rap de mauvaises” 
eee Uyak Le génie de ie 
lemugne. it great men are very sini 
of their contemporaries. Is it Et Lady 
in one of her letters to her family, dated Vi 
with amazement, * How can you ask who is 
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hour soveral contnitlictory opinione. Ho deemed himaolf 
ciel fo ay Violin, and was much fatigued with the violent 


Coleridge seems to have felt that he had rather overdone his 
part on his return home, for he then indited to Miss Betham an 
ic letter, of which Lady Jerningham quotes tho end to 
her daughter, which well depicts the poct's mind at the time :— 
~_ *F had just time to havo half an hour's mournful conversation with 
Charles ib. (Mix Lumb is, it seems, again out of her head.) 
He displayed euch fortitude in his manner, and such » rat of 
mottal sufforing in hia countenance, that I walked off, oad 
throbbing with jing Tho haste I made in the fear of being 
too late on Sunday, the having to act before the curtain, as it 
swore, afterwards—for the moro I forco my attention from any inward 
distress, the worse it becomos after, and what I koep out of my mind, 
oan beer doen ina state of under consciousness, is sure to act 
weanwhile with its whole power of poise on ra ey a 
of my breach of engagement, my doar Miss B., of ita causo 

and of tho occasions of that cause.’ 

Lady Jerningham might well have said, as she did of some 
of her uncle the poet's effusions, *C’est si beau que je ne le 
comprend pus,’ but she only adds with kindly humour? 

* This is tho end of a lotter she, Miss Betham, hax sent mo; threo 

sides are a dotail of the illness ho was talon with after the 
fatigue of hie prosentation hore, and from its finding bim under the 
| Spey original uncasiness. I am afraid he will go out of 
Tis head also, “You will think, my dear, that T am going out of mine, 
But I thought thoso details might amuso you." 
It is evident that Coleridge's friendship did not mentally 
Miss Botham, for six years later Lady Jerningham 
informs her daughter that 
= ‘Mins Botham has been sitting hero a long time! She says the 
singular things with a quiet, sensible fice. Sho thinks it her 
duty to unfold the truth which it hos fallen to her Jot to find out, and 
‘she méans to publish it in print. It ia melancholy’ to honr hor talk 
‘such unreasonable stuff, and it is in vain to reply, all the charm of 
right understanding being shut up with folly? 
We must resist the temptation of quoting further from these 
Jetters, and close a book which in many ways is tanta- 
Tt does not supply all that we want to know, and all 
that it ought to have furnished ; but it gives » bealthy and 
att record of the honourable lives of English men and 
women a hundred years ago, 
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Ant, Vi.—L. Criminal Statistics, 1893, 
1895, 1896, 1897. 
as of Reformatory and Industrial Solu 
3 Seca tha Society for the Prevention of G 
London, 1886-1603 
4, The. pose 
Cane. London, 1885. 
5. War with Crime, By T. Barwick Baker. 


N the tage of scientific. i 
Deas STS ifn ul 
wth of crime, its increase oF 

he py ich have most yee ie 
retardation, and whatever relates to 
this we find, as a matter of fi ime few p 
in a more unsatisfactory ition. h 

of various kinds, and it might have 
@ flood of light would bave boon 


Hate of crime, td he bn fis of aig 
ly by comparison of what done 
countries of the civilized world: th 
‘in no two countries is the criminal Jaw exactl, 
two countries is crime classified in the sam 


regarded in the same light by the 
quence of this is that Heke ray 
tory knowledge on the subject can be 
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We turn from this summary statement, which it must be 
remembered was drawn up by officials, who may haye | 
what hampered by statements that had been co 
Pprametibes of Govergmnact for Gury years, insisting 
enormous and rapid diminution Molva pe | we find & 
figures, given in a recent volume and not 
from those in the previous volume foe which pari mins 


was taken, are far from supporting 
figures are as = lies given in the palyepes =! of | cori aie 
quennial re 1s, and to prevent the possibility of nk 

for all the six classes under a eee crimes ae 
ail penis these numbers represent persons tried a 







and Quarter Sessions :— 
1875-70. 
case L—Offences agninst the person... ) {ean ey 
1800-94 3 


187 
Chass I—Crimes aguinat property with veh 1880-84 
eno To ase oe oe ad DH 


viol@nee ,. 


i asl 


wsageeee usar 
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CLise ILL—Crimes against property Post 
i as, sas rl erie Sane 


C1ass TV.—Malletons fnjuries to property 





1875 
Chats V-—Fongey ona offmoes vpaian th) 
currency use eas ws f | 





uae VE-—Othor offences not inetd in ae eet | Eft 
above classes a u Bry 
1890-94 2, 
But, beside these, there were persons tried for indictable 
in Courts of summary ji tion; we regret that 
be tabulated in the same manner, but we only possess 
information concerning them for the last Bay 
following is a summarised statement of them ; Ps 
being included :— v 


it 


1879-78 
1880-84 


878-79 
1SHO-86 





we find that the annual average between 
1879 was 53,851, whilst between 1890 and 1894 it 

56,208: this shows = increase of 2,857; but if we take 

9 account the increase of population during the intervening 
= find the percentage of crime 


ly lower. 
‘0 rreccel Chspleia ot ject the opinion of Mr. Morrison, 
tbe expurlonced ot Wentewont Gaol He says:— | 


er 
eee 


4 : 
fal 
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Tn using 
“the country it is essential to bear this circumstance in mind.’ 


te Durning to the oficial Report on crime, we fnd this view to 
extent corroborated, It says :— 


at these tables, it will be seen that the diminution which 
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te form in which the criminal returns had been given from 
ar to year, and that they recommended 


tary un Explanatory Report hithrlo prodse fo Pent 
Explanatory Report, orto. to Port 
icay has been w ab ayal weak 





i decrease 
(Bleed the. tetams sro examined for # considerable period of years.’ 


The im of the changes made in the volume for 1893 

vill be whea it is remerabered that the plan pursued 

tp to that time bad been introduced in 1857, and had boon 

without alteration, although great improvements in 

the records of crime had been made in other countries. 

statisticians were thus betrayed into most serious errors. 

ibte for exam La wg of the See See ean 
example, a large proportion of the more tl 

tried in tn the inferi infer ior Courts for indictable offences 

1 Seong ae ee ap eben ea prvi se 

ae Courts deal with the more serious crimes, the trial 

cml ge pd eatery a pr 


been effected. 


‘of porsons proceeded against has fallen from 711,243 
ty 1800 en 040; 649,871 in 1893, a reduction of 61,872, and tho ee 


reeaie reduced from 579,905 to 505,219, a difference of 
‘canto for this apparent falling off in the number 
it fess sl int tin bles tow imited to criminal 
ix, to cases where an affence is comm or alleged to have 
andtet:ohicl: is poxishatle om cenwistion? 






Another favourite argument of those who desire to show the 
moral iesditien of the country is the decreaso in the 


of ‘confined io prison. Concerning thlsile ix 
Officially sat 


prison popnlation, anothor criterion which has been often 
od, gives tage ae misleading results, Its rise and fall in 
3 affected 
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or who had recently left school, In 1875 the number 
° under this head was 2,491; in 1894 it was 4,567 ; 
Cece in a 
5 estion whether there is reason to that is 
Sie stenicorstie anon! of txine net.re tthe policaiak 
. been only very partially ans |. With this point the 
-of * Criminal Statistics’ for 1894 deals thus, hee 
y that the term ‘crimes committed,’ which has for years 
‘appeared in these annual returns, is misleading: — 






to tho publishod statement, only 1005. Even if 

d ‘numerous casex of casual receiving of stolen 
would give an average of lees than two cases of receiving # 
for cach habitual receiver. Clearly the number of cases in 
‘the offence is comunitted must be greater beyond all com- 


E i Again, the number of cases of stealing post letters is 
 Petu at 109; the real number must ep cet ite 
‘ yo anpeee haplaetge by the G Post 


h sping di 
Repair bes na relation tover to the anmber 
ses in Which this offence is committed, even if the keeping of 
‘a honso for n whole year reckons as one offence only, It is 
cnecokeary, in view of these instances, to allude to the 
number of petty lareenies, larecnies by eervants, ombozzle- 
ini false pretences, 


to children. It may be remembered that, in giving the 
‘of crimes reported to the police, cases of this 

To 1884 there sprang into existence a Society for 
ion of peat to Children, which has done much 
work. As we the harrowing accounts contained in 
we wonder whether such barbarous and unnatural 
| as they record have existed for a long period, or 
‘they are the product of unhealthy social or moral 
the present state of the country. However this 
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saaciage ral. Tn yous te tm grin 
the; ia increasing. ‘It is moro difficalt to make out any relation- 
‘ship between cithor pauporiam or the ‘rato and the quantity 

SE eton night in ocd would a] eo 


and to increase and decrease together. years 
of peer rae wh the marriage rate risos and propio 
{immu 


of the number of crimes against some such 
ten Bee eed a oecee ae tial wes ee ete 
‘No doubt the material prosperity of tho country is one of tho condi- 





a hope that the decrease of pauperism may to 
tome extent be owing to the improved ition of one con- 
ion of the labouring classes in consequence of 
their | eas, better wages, and of another portion from the 
ilant! rope efforts of various kinds for the 
maar cot their position. 

is natural to su) that there is some connexion between 
drankenness and crime; it may therefore be well to see what 

light is thrown upon this subject by ‘Criminal Statistics.” 

*Tho distribution of offences of drunkennoes appears to bo wholly 
from the distribution of serious crimes. Wales no Ta 
tho same fayourable position, If a Tins be deka Sooen th 

of the Severn to the Wash, it will be found that the worxt 


. hand, the more gober counties, and all oxcopt 
ric et Ratland of ee below the beat, lic to el 
imagin: ne, © worst counties in Englani 
‘ates in tho rattan of drankonness aro Northumberland, Durham, 
| Lancashire, This tendoncy of drunkeuness to increase in tho 


Temarkable. ‘The sme tendency extends to Scotland, The 
el the whole of Scotland is 790 per hundred thousand 


ae 543 for England, and the worst Scotch 
ae Montel themed eee soorded tanta z 
every r 
" ) (Criminal Statistics,’ 1893, p. 3, p. 20.) 
statistics for 1894 do not quite bear out all that is said 
Bere. In that year Northumberland showed the largest number 
of conrietions for dru 


nkenness; 1813 for every 100,000 inhabi- 
tanta; 
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men employed had risen to 40,596, 
4,091,808/, “The localities in which 
show clearly the connexion 

cities and the increase of crime. 


every 349 of the lation 5 

@73;;/and Sa the boon 
‘now turn to the efforts made by the State to diminish 
of crime by preventive or reformatory measures. 
these must be placed the system of com- 


tion for a 
led last 


modest 
to result from this universal system of education 
Mr, W. E. Forster in introducing the 


with 


‘but tho moral training of a yust proportion of 
ation, anil theroforo we must not forgot that in trying to 
‘good, it is posriblo to do harm.’ 


homes, of the villages in we have to 
r eae M etkatiet oe and do we not 
Seis eiestaito adey, beckaes. tails tonal or tidy 


to the effect that this system of education has had 
convicted prisoners, and we find that of the 155,132 
nstanced, 82,217 could neither read nor write 

read and write imperfectly ; 6,351 could read and 
whilst 105 had received @ superior education: these 
prisoners, only 84 being under 12 years of age, and 
Of the children admitted into Reformatorics 

and 


=| 
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such punishment should be not simply to inflict vengeance upon 

the wrong-doer for the evil he has pati ey also to furnish 
an Opportunity for weaning him from the evil courses on which 

| he bas embarked, and to give him such instruction and dis- 
cipline as may tend to rescue him from the pit into which he 

‘bh Hore the rovilt is dimppeintiag. 

| Oo thie subject Mr. Morrison speaks thas :— 


‘I mm sorry to have to tell ‘that methods of 
fate aipllescand Bave tx racoinly tle ifect on w largo 
+ GETS Faeyr far 

aro to-day, A conclusive proof of this coadition 

feng is tho wloady growth of whet eux Vegiol feloade call 


him’ better ‘in character, or a better member of 
(Lecture to the Cambridge Ethical Society, p. 1.) 


Tn sy of what bas just been written, it may be well to 
0 following from the Intest official returns, Of the 
wicted prisoners in 1894, 23,592 bad been convicted 
previously; 10,790 twice; 7,629 thrice; 5,639 four 











five times; 12,092 six to ten times; 9, 


‘in prison for it to | ible that the effect 
should bi oad an shidiag SntSigeanitgia 


fence he must 
itions he examines under two heads: 
lity, and those of its surroundings 


the former of these he calls attention to the great 
of sex, The number of boys in pris 


si ss lemma at least five 
this he says : 


me * 
Tite ta the mam 
o 
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ca degeeg under fourtocn aro five | mc 
ASE gece mie to” | 


| With regard to ‘thei physieal condition, 
chine cf rt 


Thus between 1887 and 1891 no lees than 39. 

the inmates of these schools had Jost one or 

death. In the Wandsworth Gaol 45 out of eve 

ey So with regard to stature, 
criminal children are inferior; and ¢ 

a their intellectual ty, 

Ee gpg ge 

exhibit. Further, with ree to moral 

the head of the New York Reformatory, who 

onc of his reports, *that three-fourths of the 

no 5 ibility to moral impressions ; pne 

absolutely none. I admit with sorrow that this 

true of the young offenders in English 

allows that there are ions w 

We turn next to more ful efforts for the | 
criminals, which have now for some years been li 
out of national funds, We referto Reformatories an 
Schools, To first of Reformatories, 

‘The oldest of these institutions is that of the 
Society, which was founded in 1788 for the p 
children and the offspring of convicted felons, 
mation of children Laie have themselves bead 

inal practices, It began its pa ats i 
where the children were trained in cottage homi 

stem. In 1792 it removed from Haskaey sto Stl 
Fie ds, Southwark, where « building was erected, for 

jon of both boys and girls, In 1849 the Gbcaiey) 

operations to Redhill, and confined its lab 
the reformation of criminal boys. The 
work in 1788 was the placing out at sore 
and up to the end of me E: me trained and 
the world about 5,750 - Since the 
of the school at Redhill, tha cs has received 
arged 3,941, of whom 1670 aye em: 


In 1850 this, and one other smaller 
Sra cieanermepnray Vere i 
England. In Hat 


atory Schools it England, 1 
¢ "eas wire, 4 in 1894, 1113 boys and 172 girls, all of 
were pee saeal rene of and had been committed 

u periods of tion ran; 
rs, the: aeetdae period being nearer 
the great aay coull 
that they had attended: 


r ‘passed by liminary term of imprison= 
was no longer necded to qualify for admission into a 


alteration of the law would have been much disap} 
‘Mr, Barwick Baker had he been alive. In 1880 he 
(War with Crime,’ p. 157) — 


ae 
Le 


oto, bs pans at 
a » but some 
vo an unmistakable on his I, 
ling.” Tho quot in, what aoul hepa 
; tl Gives a talechin eae 
iigrt Norton's Souging 
nothing makes #0 Inst 


stim) You my call. this 
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‘Before 1854 the only children legally detained in a 
were those under cont a .—the pardon | 
‘the condition that instoad of suf 


dotained in a echool of this kind under voluntary 


Secretary of State, and Angpector of P 
was Sirus othe Court convitiog thea weulle 
to sentence him to detention in a Ri 
or more than five years, in addition to imprisonment 
lees than fourteen days. Treasury epee = 
Pa etal ob rect natin leo com, 
feat the parent, not etienita be r per week, wl 
Heme tigen bel Tn 1855, and again in 1856, the Act was a 
FS minor di Tn 1857 the ree 60 far ng England : 
was cnlarged by enabling for the first time Local Authorities riz = 
Quarter Sestious in Counties and Councils of ere 


Boronghs—to contribute towards the establishment of a 
and the same authorities wore pase aa to 


to Scotland oxclusively. It onabled a shoriff or maginteato to « 
vagrant childron under fourtocn, though not with 
Hill they were fifteen, to any Iteformatory or Industyial: 
other similar {nstitution, whether tablished by n Parochial 
orm agsociation of individuals. ‘The Tos wan Dot 

ordered, if the parent gave eovurity for tho good 

child, In the event of the order being bes) pee 

was bound to pay for the maintenance of the chil an em M 
soli ttle enieelicr neem * 

Parochial Board © parish, to whicl oad de ae -a pauper, Ww 

have been chargeable.’ 











ys or in Scotland of theft, are claible, The 
their compulsory detention varies from two years (and 
few cages under that time) to six years and up: 
time of detention of those discharged in 1894 had b 
and 286 days. The ordinary causes for order 
he detained in Industrial Schools are begging, 
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and mot having any home or settled place of abode, or proper 
guardianship, or visible means of subsistence ; or found destitute, 
either being orphans, or having a surviving parent who is 
undergoing cither penal scrvitude or imprisonment ; or frequent~ 
the company of reputed thieves; or lodging, living or 
with common or reputed prostitutes, or in a house 

i in or frequented by prostitutes for the purpose of 
Prostitution, or that frequent the company of prostitates; or 

whose parents, step-parents, or guardians represent to two 
jastices ur a magistrate that they are unable to control the 
bhild, and that they desire that the child be sent to a certified 
Industrial School ; or ininates of a workhouse or pauper school, 
ta respect of whom the guardians of the poor or board of 
es aoa represent that they are refractory ; or that they are 
the children of parents, onc of whom has been convicted of a 
crime or offence punishable with penal servitude or imprison- 
ment, and that it is desirable that the child should be sent to a 
periied Industrial School; or for non-compliance with an 
attendance order, made on the ground that his parents habitually 
and without reasonable excuse neglect to provide efficient 
elementary educative for him, 
] wirements for admission have been given at length 
in order that it may be clearly seen how apparently a4 ies 
are the children by whom the Industrial Schools are filled, 
ay value of their success{u! treatment of them may be more 
justly estimated. 

"In 1866 thoro wore 57 schools of the kind, in which wore detained 
(1893 boys and 673 girls. In 1894 tho numbor of euch institutions 
gras 165, whorein were compulsorily detained 19,089 boys and 
4,556 girls” 

At the end of every year the authorities responsible for 
|Reformatories and Industrial Schools are required to send in a 
retarn to aces of the condition of those tho here been 
discharged daring the three years last preceding. ¢ retura 
deals with 3,659 boys and 503 girls, then living, who bad 
‘been discharged during that period from Reformatories ; 










[ea tecreieat 8 percent," "aul toa 7 doing well 
aye prt, SA st 1 pent, ee ing ol 
SH 4 Wy mF ow ‘had been convicted, 
2 4 7 ‘80, 17 were unknown. 

| The Report of the Redhill Reformatory is slightly more 

Je than this. More than one-third of those discharged 


and nearly as many had enlisted in the army, 
where 


‘The total 


admissii Industrial 
ia ar tie 
boys and i) girls, They had 


9,108 boys who had been d 
2,286 girls, 51: of the remainder 





‘admitted into them in as 
ts acne 1s hd bon overt 
72 wore cither destitute or ieee 
(picalda/alivay bal abdeiio itaka ence cesaiens 


of both Reforinatories and Industrial Schools is largely 
tate contributions = thy ag Ae 


Though Reform, jastrial Schools 

managed under the authority of Acts of Parliament, and 
are detained in them under legal enactments, and 

of the funds required iti naalttacasies 

by the State, and their efficiency reported on by 
Deel by the Crown, they are nevertheless, so fs far 
is concerned, dependent upon volunteers, 
ac efforts of individuals that they are 
upon their responsibility that ex, ses. are 

is they who bave to make good any deficiencies 
it is to them that the children have to look for 

them out in the world, as well as for 


hth guides oftheir futre i 
er well. as teaching, that the large amount of success 
is Teal ale be sation that tee oat 


“Temple 
= wT ieTO. eres: is to be 
Soot ep by its parents, 
‘There are yet pr L(pdesnitechoala wtich lumetoee 
ae existence by the working of the clauses, 
‘of the Education ae of 1870—day truant 


children, They are 
eae cid a i cle ach octane 9 thee 


ot Steen en 1894, were 20,771, 
} 11,262 had boon licensed, and not re-adnaitred 
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more than the permanent establishments, and the day industrial 











schools very little less, * 
eee trices institutions we haye named include all 
State is responsible in a greater or less degree, 
‘tt would be difficult to find institutions by which a larger 
Lamount of practical good has been accomplished than what is 
Refarmatories and Industrial Schools, or by which a 
janent improvement has been effected than 
the other institutions to which we called attention, 
the more criminal and worst di of the children 
are sent to Reformatories and Industrial Schools, an enormous 
bpeceertion of them turn ovt well, and show by their subsequent 
jour that there have been planted in them moral and 
Ser ee Pies by wheat shale chatwotsr kas been moulded 
‘their life guided. On the other band, from the ranks of 
the non-criminal children, compulsorily instructed in schools 
at the public ex there is yearly ing 30 
See At ediendinn Ghat in: Ropes se oliceita 
countries, improved opportunities for cducation are 
(accompanied by a simultaneous increase in crime. The 
‘apparently obviogs conclusion mast be that there is something 
(im the education given in Reformatories and Indastrial Schools 
‘that is not given in Sane of the elementary schools, Such 
ao doabt is the case, the successfal schools there is 
‘ foundation of definite religious principle which is not 
i perfect teaching of 
» Af it be said that a considerable ‘ion 
ren are taught in schools where definite alias 
“teaching is given, then by all means let every juvenile offender 
| be questioned as to the schools he has attended, and let strict 
venquiry be made as to the character of the moral and reli- 
teaching given in such schools. We may sce, by what 
‘bas beon accomplished under the most unfavourable circum- 
‘stances, what can be done; and every good citizen must desire 
‘that a like good work should be done for those who still need it, 
“The first step towards such an improvement must be accurate 
know! of the facts; and it can only be those who are con 
scious of having a weak cause, and who aro more anzious for 
the. t of systems to which they are wedded, let the 
\resalts be what they may, who can resist the efforts to ascertain 
‘the facts of the case, 
| Our account would be incomplete if something was not 
about efforts that have been made to recover those who 
fallen into crime, from temptation to continue in their evil 
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Vile Poetry “of Sport, ‘The Badminton Libtary. 
‘Selected and edited oe tle ae London, 1896. 


| VOLUME on the Poetry t forms a fitting con- 
clusion to this riche Ati lesorvedly ‘seri 
preface to this volume, Mr. Watson, deca ‘sub-editor of the 
tells us bow it has grown far in excess of the limits 
ee for it, Intended at the outset to include 
-dazen books an the more popular and generally 
ised form of field-sports and pastimes, it has grown into 
‘of twenty-eight volumes, dealing with well-ni aig 
thing that can’ by the most comprehensive and catholic 
tion of the term be brought under the head of Sport. 
ion was no doubt in part due to the success of the 
volumes. Mr. Watson dwells in this preface om that 
with no undue self-complacency, and is generously 
‘ic in acknowledging the scrvices of his editor-in-chief 
contributors. The experts in whose hands the work 
proved capable of bringing to bear on their own 
este of literary expression armen what had been 


thes their ate was still in the stage described by 
Watson, when ‘in a few out-of-the-way plnces men were 

ly’ met carrying what to the casual eye looked like 
‘walking sticks with fantastic handles,’ “Thus xn 
a number of popular pursuits claimed admission 


fates seevwes on the part of those who planned the series 
end ig readiness to enlarge its boundaries, wl 

reached the final point when places were assigned 

ng” and ‘dancing.’ In short, the Badminton 

to ‘borrow the title of an earlier work, the library 

nan’s complete recreation,’ That all parts of it 

was not to be looked for: but the editor 

no it to which the name of sport 

: iil ity of expression be given has been 

A estewaet, expression, and not least nies 


: 
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‘the hardy buntor and tho pursuor of big game in Asin and 


aaa Bey of the eS Salpeet ire parts; the first 
passages in wi rh 4, more OF 
classical, have touched upon sporting nt Of these 
er two, such as Somervil ‘Chase’ and G ‘Rural 
" deal avowedly and specially with sport. The ter 

ut, however, are incidental references to. aport embod 
of w more general kind. This is followed by a 

on of avowedly sporting songs and ballads, 

o us the first half of Mr. Peck’s task seems the better 
Tn one or two cases, however, we think that an 













bably those of the particular edition or reprint which 
has used. Wi uit him of supposing that Chaucer 
1532, or that ¢ Belmont of Artoys' dates from the 
gu of Elizabeth; but if those dates refer to reprints, that 
he stated. And why could not Mr. Peck give the date 
original production of ‘Sir Eglamour’ for the benefit of 
who anay not have an early English library to refer to? 
‘ somewhat bewildering to find poems of the fourteenth 
‘packed in between Chaucer and Gascoigne. 
, we can forgive Mr. Peek « good deal for some of 
ts that he has brought before us, One may pardon 
der who, while admiring the trumpet notes of Drayton's 
Agincourt poem or the stately swell of the longer one, 
iting in the graceful pedantry of the * Nymphidia,’ has 
steered his barque over all the winding, an: 
ed at times somewhat wearisome, water: 
And one should therefore be dul, 
ion of a course which Mr. Peek bas 
2° e is Drayton at his best, brilliant in 
and definite in detail;— 
ds forth are brought for coursing then in case, 
Better ally, cos Teadlng Sock @ braces 
puts hor up and givos her coursers law. 
. . . 





. 
th man runnes his horse with fixed eyes, and notes 
first tons the hare, which first tho other cotes ; 
i her once or twice ere sho « turn will tala. 
‘by the first the other good doth make, 
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fet he had a good part of the needial equipment, a style 
idly amd directly realistic in the best sense of the word, and 
(ip sees agi alate allowed him, of bot 
‘life and scenery. Somerville could not divorce 
i ‘and pedantry. Diana walks in bis woods 
t his streams. The England that Cowper 
‘and Toved was the England of Walton and Cobbett, the 
fagland of farmstead and copse and trout stream, But one 
ard] ey ce oral conviction, and even more intense 
d of feeling, made such a choice of subject impossible, 
Horse of sport Af bs be slo's lover of Compr, $8 to be 
with recollections of Puss, Bess, and Tiny, and to feel 


change of which we have spoken was something more 
a mere in literary form or fashion, It was part of 
the relations of town to country under- 


gs and that of their Hanoverian successors. Country life 
ne somewhat vulgarized ; letters became, if one may coin 


even more decidedly Cockneyized, No doubt the 
nin 1680 was not always a Ei 


Peek has, we think, been decidedly less fortunate in his 

n.of sporting poems proper than in the extracts which 

we already criticized. No doubt the composition of an 

is one of those matters of which every one thinks, as 

oof Spain did of the construction of the world, 

‘bad been consulted several errors would have been 

We cannot, however, but think that there would be 

of opinion among those who take any interest in 

that this part of Mr. Peck’s task bas been somewhat 
One need 


Reese cay catered se pemue ih 

a vated or i le 

Miandad by, &-g008 Ganae aaa es me 
00 
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ie 








Tit 


ay 


et 


ballad atmosphere when we 








The “Seibaaly 4a 


ee *e “His foes with fary facing, 

=": Back, back lo urls the packs 

—* them neck and erop, boys, 
™ ‘TAL now, now down 


Bay, tray and threo on top, boys.” 
Ana what sportsman could ask for higher immortality than that 
given in the concluding lines? a “4 
z * Yet only five of all the hive 
qt eae eonigasea ao hole bunt through 
whole bunt 
“ sane ne mart bp . 
satns ttl henner fer? 
Bissett 
With Parsco Jock Teweell and’ Asien? 
2u2 Too 
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and there is a foreshadowing of future greatness in the lines 
| SEGRE sallow ha two youngest-of the hoere; 
: “tho pair of infant horoos 
| ‘Trained in gel ape 
papa’s an: e's zeros, 
Swelled the score and stayed the game,’ 


"There is no exact record of the result, but we have no doubt 
that it justified the boast with which the poem ends, that 


* come whate'or eleven may, 
Tand my eight boys will Lick it, 
‘My atont sons will gain the day,” 
Again, we think that some of Mr. Cochrane's lyrics might 
find a place. A ing poet who bowled for his University 


claims, Not that Mr, Cochrane's would have been a succis 
| How many bowlers could avenge themselves of their 
adversary as he does in the delightful ‘Ballad of the Corner 
| Stroke,’ wherein he deals with the presumption and downfall of 
| ‘the man who snicketh the Jength ball'? 
“It was my best, no botter one I crave, 
To bowl; it hurtled like an sutumn gale, 
And yot withal a crafty twist I gave, 
, a8 I fancied, to prevail, 
‘Thon, as I looked his exodus to hail, 
Expectant to behold his timbers fall, 
Tt went for four hard by his inner bail. 
‘This is the man who snicketh the length ball, 
. . 





he 
wo bowled him with an under like w snail! 
is fg the man that enicketh the length ball.’ 


We trust that we have, at the risk of some 





‘admit that, maimed and incomplete 
may be, it is one from which every man who is at once a lover 


Share i re. And, 
| * i has rescued 
jarian’ that most delightfal duet 
| the heroine and Friar Tack :-— 

“Though 





Shiled;dloudan: + Babijwhin wo 


= 
veal 


FE ue 
ing 


Be 


interrsts, to confine themselves to that 
ith which they are familiar, and not ah 
their case by wholly exaggerated pictures 
feombed with fraud, “The internal morality of 
ae 3 


SFE 
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Ant. VIIL—1. Pair de Lamennais, and the Liberal Catholio 
7 By the Hon. William Gibson, London, 


tan SS oe Par E. D. Forgues. 


F. Lamennais, Paris, 1818-1854, 
, et ede Works. 

Bretons, it has often been remarked, are French with 2 
difference. Dwelling alone. in the wild and secluded 
beneath the shadow of their great oak-forests, under 
a rainy sky, ond ‘along a const which only its gaunt and 
dreadful reefs defend from the ocean ever furiously 
| against this veritable Land's End,—this Finisterre,—they have 
| eer cccet ancient language, as rade as it is poetic, and 
| their language its mythology, its superstitions, and its 
savour of the Stubborn, secret, silent, a people accustomed 
ot iad to the great waters, not citizens but seafarers, 
ited with shipwrecks and death in the seeps 

they area ween were in their blood, a melancholy in 
talk, stron, that suddenly overpower them like 
drankenness, and Tp alla religion so instinctive, so much a 
hare that fancy might suggest their Druids bad 
never left them, but had merely undergone a transformation into 
Christian priests, Yet this peculiar people have given to 
French Tilestiee: 3 in the last hundred years, names which all 
‘the —rligaeee as supreme in that most diffiealt of accom- 











| pa etejeciong these three who, if the least understood by his own 


jing was, beyond posicn, theres: Ualig 
Sieietakiajnike Jeon oes of Catholic, What did he 
attempt ? wherein did he fail? and what manner of man was 


“eae above other aoa bei 
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the acts of other persons but followed fe asaredlee of 

4 i a heated brain. 1f he fought with bensts, 

amphitheatre—no, not even in ‘the Curia 

he suffered at the sight of its diplomacics. 

own world, in which’ life went on with a 

and £0 devouring, that he never had 

‘or to consider the journey thus far accom- 

ed "Tho prevent bela him fast, and what should come out 
His letters and ‘conversations are 


% 

as ‘was carly 
¢ ‘vehemence of which: he has 

berwenting to his acrid style. 
commanding spirit of a 
Wordsworth, « Shakspere ; for he ix all’ darkness or 
they expand in the light, or shine at Inst like 
jess heaven. Critics, and indeed aoe at 
TBC 
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Sidney Smith. 
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fe 


le Curé came their way, paid taxes 


were resolved never again to pay 














s 
2 
: 
Lent 
erat 
Fhe 


master of a magic pen, he drew after him disciples who 
his art without growing cnamoured of eet 
and in the first of French writers had founded a school 

which would soon boast of its Victor Hugo, But the Christinn 
faith, which he did not practise, he was little likely to set up 
in triumph over the powers and cipalities to share in whose 
glory he thirsted so ardently, rate hed much in bim 
of the Byronic Serpe he was gloomy, vain, volatile, ambitious 5 
—-. apo coganits sah (Seema ort 
nay, republics into a 
‘him, this co vi ae Sao il ue gece 
cl man woul ve tol ition 
that in the nore alone, and nowhere else, could solidarity 
ver, when he exchanged the poet's garland for 
“ag state of a magnificent ambassador, René was lost 
in |. He felt it, grieved over it, and could not forsake 

the vanities which he knew to be most hollow. ‘Thus, duri 
the period Nes “epee have now HE, er cere had 
ceased to upon him as a champion, e ruled no longer 
ak i ther kind of prophet, rude, 

was another kind of pro) 

Sees haughty, insolent; armed, we will say, in rusty 
not with eloquence that sent his adversaries into a *death- 
exemeastatting sleep,’ but with sarcasm, satire, prejudice, and 
with = Caran the scope of which was union and 
SUM einer tho iio nt easones peoons 

it was mission of France (glen axe 


at the behest of Rome, He ised Port cut in 

‘the Four Articles, did not en from eerste rind 
wounded Voltaire with his own arrows, and boldly 

de *The Church is beginning anew; confessors and 
aust march in the van; we are on the threshold of the 

greatest 
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seemed an echo rather than a prelude of these audacious rea- 
sonings. It was a triumph without parallel before or since. 
But no triumph could minister to a mind discased ; and the con- 


queror in these resounding combats felt gnawing at his heart 
an agony incurable, 

One is reminded of Savonarola, The same astonishing gift 
of flame into his words and winning the recalcitrant ; 
a zeal God's house which eats him up; the intensity, 
the noble mge, of a ; and beneath all these things so 


ee the eyes of men, a secret unrest, a looking as from 
very couch of sick: 


As himself, And he could not, By some fatal 
missed his calling. He was a priest, a defender 
‘of Christian dogma, bound to a great cause and lifted visibly 
‘over it as upon the chariot wheels of the spirit, He never 
had chosen to be all this; nor did it comfort him when ‘loud 
and aves vehement’ seemed to declare that he was 
|now where Providence meant him to be, or might reckon upon 
(a place not too far below the Fathers of the Church, and on 
remembrance like unto that which had attended their most 
| brilliant apologies. el i . 
| The new Tertullian, or African Cicero, was seven-and-thirty. 
on the 19th of June, 1782, in the ancient sea-girt town 
Malo, he came of a race well reputed for co and 
though somewhat wild if not eccentric, the Roberts, 
‘sm ps, and in his father's case 
given to privateering, When the great troubles 
‘rance, they steered a prudent course, and, loyal at 
‘to the King, did not hesitate to hang out false colours. 
, ms every one called the future Abbé, was one of six 
dren; his brother Jean, resembling him in person, shared 
jus, but was devout and even mystical from early 
Not so the apologist. Although he made one of the 
company who attended in his father's house when a 
fest said Mass for them, yet scenes so full 
ation, and the avatar of the of Reason, who 
[was worshipped at St, Malo in. the form of a shoemaker's 
‘named Oré, must have sct this impressionable and 
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ee af tent,” to rece and con= 

pene sti eons 

yet com: ‘k_out while thirsting Lista: 
0 He road go 


1 into the desert, 
in La Trap; ee hoes 
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had alread: 
Napoleon and Erastian despots. Whence the 
aeioal ved we cannot learn; it is @ point, however 
k by his fccemerpatenes as by all his 
But we may acacia ‘at he had not remained 
lets by which De Maistre was wii 
ie aot persistence of Pius VIL, then 
hard and bitter struggle against the aguila 
carrying him away captive, must have touched 
colour in Lamennais’ eyes the history of former 
in 5 ht fm perors. 
i 1803, the two brothers published their 
‘tate of the Church in France,’ ened 
if it cries not thunder in the index, lij 


e 


5 Jster,—when the Poy ti ey Lig out of his 
most subtle a ect 


Hu atl ep eeretmet 3 printed, 
y could not publish. Again, sacs iad 
Beaioe stone of French policemen, a] ‘on the scene, 
jesty would teach them that he was tradition 

tation aie in one; and until he was sent to exercise his 
pallens! 5 jurisdiction in Elba, this volume, like » 
in the dim region of things unborn, It 

eerie eels. But the E landed at San 
eagles flow from steeple to steeple until the berdare 
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to the way of life he had taken up, not because he 

d it, but in i with his brother's wishes and 

» He never could forgive Jean; and who 

grievance was not well founded ? to 
examples of clergymen that have 

ate te Ely pisos, oF have strayed into it they knew 

aI is anes 

scandals the 









Rabelais, Swift, and Sterne, the Cardin: 
st hat amazing a 
might have been spared, if the doors of the sanctuary 
shat against them. ‘I will make them feel," cried Lamen- 
once, in his days of exultation, ‘what a priest is like!" 
Beuve comments upon that defiant outburst a little sadly, 
» himself he never know it,’ And such was the truth of 


ye no hesitation in ascribing to the false posit 

and violent & rel who 
se aed nen ii gin rin 
tragedy now being sure to run its course, 


sorry, fatigued in mind, yet subject to 
REMIT oeE attarupe any taik cf Ela 


ition,’ ho cries out; ‘I dotest Paris; I dotost 
is an inferno, I havo missed the chance of 


men to 

whether they liked them or no, he was 

the delights of logic,—such a logic as the judge 
om 


in was bold and sweeping, his 
training 


: 


that he dabbled in divinity like a 


5 eeaatnnss 
‘the stream of tradition under pean tl perm 
in France? Were 
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‘This enigmatic had in Roi What 
ites faeteasoce + aioe “jen 


Monsignor della Genga, was a cultivated 
man aie joss Bo charming ways had won him friends at 


not indeed 
peeeas be but Daten and ae Tie: received the Hivos 
ang inate arms, was affectionate, if not confiding, 
‘portrait in rivate chamber, and ‘would have given hia 
and office in the Vatican, had Lamennnis felt that he could 
endure such a life. Moreover, it is known that the Pope in- 
tended to him with the Cardinal’s crimson ; his name was 
found on the list of designates when Leo XIL died ; and only the 
=e the French Government forbade the nomination, 
to be ascertained. But there is a formidable 
and ing offiet in the words which Cardinal Bernetti,— 
whom antirined as $a ba man wearing a scarlet 
has put into the mouth of Leo. *1 judged him when I saw hi 
sald the Pontiff, ‘and 1 was filled with terror. Hash 
moment, I have always had before me sa face de damné, his 
features.’ The light-minded prelate adds his own 


- 


ere. 8 2k. Trecia in not precisely tho Epa Belyedoro or the Herculos 
embarrassed 


Bead iat are tis sakes se sie the Geran 
are ra Sennen aes ces ons wal seae Bat if 


esd has not the gift of beauty, that is not quite a reason for turning 


2 


‘not ly undertake to decide. The Roman genius has never 

been in with la furia francese which rides down to the con- 

Ghee a se Be ce os 
homage of an orthodox Abelard 


: be inne fa ‘shpat combigjertl/andipat, tite 
some timent of evi it 
Imes tare eee <a ranee the highest 


[ of per- 

i ae msagel wits admiration on) ths part of Kian end 
was, from the first, something in him of ‘ arch- 

as the Curia did not welcome what they 
deemed his truculent advocacy, so, within a year or two, he was 


| Dusszkiag those Romana with charcoal in his correspondence as 
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their Ultramontane adversary. ‘The public soon undeceived 
them. M. l'Abbé, moving between Paris and Versailles, always 


‘And Lamennais wrote to his friend, M. de Senfft, *Be so good 
‘as to remind these amiable prelates that there is in the world a 
Cola eee known as the Pope, to whom custom from the 
days Peter has ascribed some authority.’ But Rome was 
ent. ‘The strain proved too much for its solitary champion: 
‘His health gave way, He was ordered to the Pyrenees, came 
back to La Chénaie in April 1827, began to call around him 
Seta the gentle —his Melanchthon,—the learned 
, and tl voiced De Salinis, and during Jul. 

~ thee the phases of a mortal illness w 

at one time left him to all appearance dead, and, when it was 
overcome, him as a vidential warning that he 


were now receding into the background. He bad pat 
Gif Eis Royaliom ; he held now that society was rere 


demand for real ‘li! of conscience, liberty of the and 
| the liberties ' that France was to be enj under 
s XVIIL's Charter, but which M. de Villate trans- 


into the old whips of despotism, furnished merely with 


this’ tt Mr. Gibso: ‘inds us, in hy of 
t e n reminds us, in pages worthy’ 
Suen ing, and by some admirable quotations, that 
eee these years Lamennais had made the personal 
‘ sce of Auguste Comte, and, wittingly or unawares, 
ad imbibed not a little of his philosophic method. To 
“avowed defender of Catholicism,’ on his part, the new 
French Radical had turned, in » moment of relapse or re- 
Sater his ersease eohoyaeey, end had gar agh ca 
] ¢ unhappiness, an gone 
Deateratiiy of raniviage, Lainonnais’ dMiciatingy ‘with’ the lady 
who 
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ee Brussels was meditating revolt from the House of Nassav. 
liberties which Lamennnis had asked on behalf of French 
citizens were soon to be vindicated for the Belgians by force 


monarchy half dead. M. de Polignac, a brave antediluvian, 

took his ch: over, and had been led onwards to the brink 

of the coup d'état which would recoil with fatal effect ypon 

Thimself, the King, and the dynasty. M. de Chantelauze now 

ea X., in which he laid it 

ax an axiom that ‘the periodical ‘press ever has been, 

and from the nature of the case ever must be, merely an 

fpstrament ‘of disorder and sedition. It was proposed to save 
society 

of the Chatter” His Majesty, accordingly, put them forth on 

ordonnai ai 


Seal The law of election was abolished by Royal decree, 
House just chosen dissolved, and a narrow franchise 
for one which had by no means ete et 
‘universal suffrage, But when Cromwell turned the Parliament 
adrift, be had an army at his back, Charles X. and his 
Premier did not anticipate resistance; nor could they cope 
with it when the barricades of July were thrown up and 
‘Lafayette ruled at the Hotel de Ville. For once a handfal of 
journalists accomplished a revolution, ‘The monarchy fell like 
% house of cards, with incredible disgrace to all concerned. 
Many desired a Republic; and Lamennais was one of thom, 
But Louis Philippe came in on the (sic tide, He was 
the King of a Tiberal Juste-milieu. Yet in three or four 
months’ time his Ministers, seduced or demoralised, were 
a feces the pesca rane mat d aad ‘fining, 
and proscribing the mm of men’s 
ena seit he were Tegtimate and the Days of July had 
never place. The old order did not change; the new 
was still to be born. 

Under these circumstances, amid « growing sgitation which 
‘WAS not to cease during the next eighteen years, ‘L'Avenir” 
was founded by some of Lamennnis’ friends; and on the second 
day of its see a manifesto from his pen told Paris and 
the world orthodoxy was now about to sign a treaty, 
offensive and defensive, with Liberal aspirations. As was seid 
of ‘Les Paroles d’un Croyant’ by M. er-Collari, so now, 
“lt Osa ed its Easter communion.’ A band of young 
and ardent disciples gathered round the master, TE 

rom 


a 








likeness between the situation of Lamennais 
abounding in plans for a Catholic Move- 
influence the age, and that in which Newman 
é Jater at ‘The ‘ Avenir’ was a 
reading of Roman tradition, as Tract XC. was an attempt 
construe the Thirty-nine Articles by un) canons and 
ples. shade. Each was before his time, and 
of innovation. The Bishops, alarmed, 
of a teacher whose moral far 

lealt the Abbé such strokes 


within their reach who at all thought of taking up the new 
opinions, as to diminish after a while the list of subscribers, to 

the clergy division and terror, and to encircle 
‘the ‘Avenir’ with enemies, sometimes conscientious but always 

To resist would have been hard in any case; but 
“to remain thus tied to the stake, passive yet unsubdued, while 
these reverend men executed their solemn Atmore pba ee 


» foe. The pen 
lo -out and: saw, as he believed, the end 
hastened by those who should have under- 


Lamennais took up the word at once, 
us in ‘ Les Affaires de Rome,’ 
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un, 
by the Roman office than st'Be had 
been the meanest ambassador of the pettiest Prince in Germany. 
‘The Pope would not see him; prelates shunned him; no heed 
‘was given to his remonstrances. T'he calm and lucid memorial 
drawn up by Lacordaire remained unread. Explanation was 
not asked, nor tunity given to clear away ambij 
ad so large a question sufferes! a 
passed and no sign of a decision; but hints 
repeatedly thrown out to Lamennais that he had better 
the way he came and fight his battles in France. He 
ve until he had seen Gregory. An audience was 
polite and empty that satire itself is strack dumb in 
sw of it. Lacordaire, enchanted with Rome, suspicious now 
‘of his leader who seemed to be on the brink of heresy, left him 
in sadness, The lonely champion clung to his last hope, 
the pleasant vines of Frascati, in the house of 1 
he began to put together a volume which has still 
the freshness and the interest not always attaching to his earlier 
‘or his later writings. ‘Les Affaires de Rome’ holds within it 
many thoughtful and some exquisite pages, But he could not 
naa itto an end. He must shake the dust from his fect on 
" | threshold, announce his intention of resumin, 
*Ayenir,’ and 20 compel a judgment on his principles. It 
he mater Pabalate how he travelled to Munich, and, at the 
a festival given in his honour, was smitten to the ground 
by the ‘Mirari Vos.’ 

Now, at last, the oracle had spoken, In language anti: 
and high-charged, with wealth of Lutin superlatives, not naming 
him, and therefore at liberty to abound in epithets the more 
e that they were intended to designate a school while 
at the individual, Pope Gregory condemned and enst 

He saw in it that very ‘ Indifference’ which 
the peg had blasted with his fiery logic, and now was 
to bosom in a frenzied {nccess. The cagle was to 
he! down with an arrow feathered from his own wing. 
is could not expect Rume to welcome both his doctrines ; 
Af be was right in 1820, surely in 1832 he must be wrong. But 
‘all this, put forward in terms as thick-piled as in a legal docu- 
‘ment, heavy with rhetoric which had long passed out of fashion, 
and almost bid the question at issue. To quote the 
Pontiff side by side with Lamennais, passionate, cflective, and 
be was, an adept in the speech that all men pak, 

wo 
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up ustrian, My 
absolutism, and entrusted the Church that had 
need the Revolution as antichristian to Liberals, 
chief aim was to make an end of it, Sedition and revolt were 
bring in a Government which, at the best, should be new 





| leaving it, he fell between the lines of the great battle, 
‘and was trampled down by the combatants who marched over 
dead body. As a preacher of the new crusade, he was 
the Hermit without an army. For his humanitarian 
nothing ; but the movement among Catholics 
) which he had given baie resem pyre geen 
the was now a deserter, Alone, always alone, 
back his steps to La Chénaie in December 1833; 
nd, while Lacordaire and some younger men shared his 
i lace, he continued the eternal soliloquy into which 
dearest friends could gain an entrance. 
- in those depths we do not know. It bns been 
well said that Lamennais did not reason out bis changes; they 
i not atgaments; and at thie time we can 
an Se of pity taking hold of him, whiel 
the insurgents blew up into a white flame, 
does it signify whether the rising of 1831 were trul; 
22 tone 


















, " 
. The master, though kind, took not 1 
him. Bat in letters, poems, and diaries, M 


icture of the hermitage and the woods | 
a charm like Read Endymion,” painted b 


Keats, whom he resembles, Guérin was a G 





it is a miserable st 
Scene 


iment 


bad to Sainte-Beuve, pe said, * Print ) 
ap end.” 

So the ‘Paroles d'un Croyont’ burst 
world. The very printers rose in commoti 
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setting the type. An Apocal, we have called these chapters, 
written as in fire and Bicaay eieabeicomed aes 
eclipse’ They were a yersion, in large and lurid fresco- 
, of the Evangeliom A&ternom, or the Bible of the 

5 were Wycliffe in French, but a French so concise, so 


] 


and direct, that every syllable rang like the stroke of « 
upon some crowned iniquity. The dim suffering multi- 
nowhere visible as we study the ‘ Essai sur l'Indifférence,’ 
w thronged into the foreground ; their rags and tattors 
flag of this huge and ever-growing movement. Now 
found a John of Leyden who can quote Scripture 
losophy into parables that melt the heart. 

is already theirs in spirit; yet a little while, and 
his back on La Chénaie, leaving it in wrath to bis 
Jean, he will be homeless, hungry, starved with 
broken with sickness, even as they have been from 
The deep tic voice, trembling with emotion, 
‘severe, uttering its similitudes where pictures leaped 
as the sentences ran on, was heard and echoed from far and 
wide. In a few months, every language, every dialect, was 

ing for « translation of that impassioned protest. The 
Parisians, who do not read their Bible, were caught unwittingly 

_ by forms of composition at once so strange and so impressive. 
| taste, while judging some of the machinery to be crude or 
| theatrical, allowed the grandeur of the whole; and though the 
| French idea of what is terror-striking commonly descends to 
| the style macabre, or the Dance of Death, we must stubbornly 


sree 





ree 
u 


subdue our own feelings, if we will not acknowledge in these 
_ pale or ghastly apparitions the power of darkness,—which is 
\ “peta in literature, yet by no means the greatest. Victor 
| Hugo would have dashed upon the wall such o scene as that of 
the Seven Kings against Christ, and applauded his * proud 
_ dream,’ Proud enough, and lugubrious, and fraught with 
waking consequences. Did the ‘Avenir’ mean these things? 
ry denounced the impious writing, ‘small in yolame 
ice md calculation,” as a call to the enemies of 
and order. Using more recent language, we may define it 
ig to the literature of anarchism ; it was charged 
} intellectual dynamite, and would explode upon the inno- 
‘cent as well as the guilty. 
Not ii remains to be told, Lamennais aie now under~ 
gone his final transformation. Beginning as a Catholic and 
_anti-Liberal, he had by fenperoepilbla stages to the 
1 rsa pole, where he stood confessed a Liberal and anti- 
? lic. But he would never grant that he was no Bae 
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2 Aw sp! Comparatioe Peychology. 2. Loyd 
Ls GS. London, 1894, a A a 

and Tr By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.G.S. London, 


ae dara 
many persone nothing may seem more» than 

to acquire a know! of the human mind, Hy 
studies we may have to investigate matters not readily accessible, 
gach as = i Ppcnoleg, maps: pects of distant 
Batin the subject of onr enquiry is ever 
‘tous and a matter of direct rie pursuit 
we neither to guard against voluntary untruthfulness nor 
oc arta of others, The perceptions of the intelleet are 
capa to the investigator, who is Goce of them, 

him only; and it is those perceptions which constitute 

SR aranstses 03) be jtdged shake ard the judgment of the 
who judges. Yor few sciences have been the subject of 
‘or wider divergences of amongst their 

“than has the science of the es mind. Of late 
















supposed (in our opinion most erroneously) to follow 

in the Saas sieecainationt or wide re between 
and animal intelligence, 

ie peel of Paychology, Shake really an easy one, 

in spite main subject—the self-conscious mind—being 

= sla ed grlinea ble of being pursued at will by 

direct observation ; for nothing can be u tod by itself, 

gel through comparison and contrast with other Na 

we cannot compare our mental states, directly, with 

else; since nothing else is, or can possibly be, as they 

, revealed to us by ee Therefore, since unless 

them we cannot understand them, we must compare 

poe ie. by means of inferences drawn from our 

other beings, which observations lead us to think 

that otber men, and also at least some animals, have feeling. 

more or less like our own, 


Bat, in order to investigate this comparative a 
have not only to study matters external to the mind, but 
estimate and weigh a large amount of testimony y tng ery 
carefal criticism. Thus it ie that Psychology fe in a 


tie earn nesleed AG) ennai oven eh 


— 
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ten ae ey wetilpalts socord = Sell ss Dopepel ped Ane 


to the hi, imal intelligence ; antici the 
| nage ink, find to be completely justified in the 
‘present instance. 


Our waking mental life consists, as reflection shows us, of 
succession of waxing and waning conscious states, which may 
a series of waves, the apex of each of w! 
the most acutely conscious condition, the 
margins of the wave with what may be termed states of sub- 
consciousness. The slightest attention enables us to perceive 
this, In the recitation of any familiar piece of poetry, or when 
listening to some familiar ait, the anticipated words, or notes, 
eee and in succession rise into consciousness, and then 

a a maximum of 

















ar 

an the treble, Alt, tenor or bass, making that the dominant theme, 
allowing oul ts to be marginal. For ea, 
Histoner, the air is rl thr parts marginal, « « I tako a wall 

| fe the country with « friend, and we aro ¢ tho rolation of 


ciodigs ‘the discussion, us they arise successively, ocoupy the 


to the A 
| all breathing the lif of spring; the soft yot invigorating air; tha 
| i te muscles to the peek Satighteat 





** In his * Introduction to Comparative Psychology,’ p. 15. 
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case of mental association which 

of his de igs, thus :— 

before them regularly at the same time cach morning 
vt alg cong wa 


"145) he has described how it is th 
double vision—the slightly diverse images throw: 
the interior of our two 


of solidity derived from two 
surfaces) which slightly differ. The 


Fores Ores ta at laaat) taka plne ie aero 
is below consciousness, as also the action of those 


in the eyes which give rise to the perception 


8) his utter inability to say why the 


o gives rise to 
s of distance or solidity :— he 
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jot only 8 focus, but also a margin, any xpectre 

EES ae a eds pal 
or aro tions whi 

feceach Silex, 5 pager sts in the fyures 

their relations to euch other are merely incidental. But 

we wish to doscribe the conscious scone, 78 are forced to 
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“several parts bear to each othor, . . » In the simplost experiences 
a iven what we may term, by anticipation, space- 
i x sig ‘out of these, rolations of 
and, of 


R 


milarity primarily given in nureflective so i 
remain inal it iousnoss, but they 
Boal! Chresg ths perorpdion of late” (P:548) 
7 ae relations? This is, in our opinion, the 
question of comparative psychology. Mr. Lloyd Morgan's 
answer to it is as follows :— 
__ We mat reply that all the ordinary activities of animals can be 
‘explained on the supposition that thay donot.’ (P_ 260.) 


. this conclusion he has come as a result of a number of 
a and experiments, with criticisms of those of other 
r which we strongly advise our readers to peruse.” 
‘e have only Sey to give the briefest account of one of his 

a or 


three days he tried to make a fox-terrier 
ing a stick through a railing wherein one rail was 


pees ctabene foot. At the end of the 
pee I of his st. day the dog. onlyeusestded (alter repeated tials 
ia 
pea 
: complete 


shirk the difficulty by ranning round the railings. After some 
Beaks tha sxperhacct was repeated with no better results. Ow 


- ice eee ee ee 
a subsequent 
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ote apprebead it as object of a certain kind, and 





il *universal ' idea applicable to every other obj 
asf entoa kisi: the ‘lea dog’ Thence ‘by a further 
process of abstraction we may gain mach more abstract ideas— 
such as perl of motion,’ ‘fidelity,’ « substantiality,’ and 
‘existence.’ That department of our intellect we call reasoning 
is inferior, because it cannot arrive at truth directly, but needs 
the adventitious aid of ratiocination. ‘Through that we evolve 
ex, from implicit, truths, the force of $ 
plicit als ip) process being 


general’ or apraecsiy ideas, whether of the lower 
order of abstraction (as the idea *dog'), or of the higher order 
(auch ns the idea of its ‘fidelity " are conceptions’; and of 
such Mr, Lloyd Morgan says (p. 267):— 

*So oon as the general conception has entered into the fabric of our 
snental synthesis, its results too become woven through and through 
‘the ra mare nee #8480. connate aBainG Om 


As, in animals, the union of sensations with imnginations 
gives rise to ‘sense-perception,’ so the union of these may, 
‘under the influence of fresh sensuous stimulants, erente 
feelings which may be termed * feelings of anticipation” and 
sensuous inference,’ because they have a certain analogy with 
‘reasoning.’ For Mr. Lloyd Morey they are ‘inferences in 
the field of senso-exporience’ (p. 281). He refuses to term 

_ ahem ‘implicit logic,’ merit with perfect truth, that ‘the 
_ logic is not implicit but absent. What is present is the raw 
| material on which logic may or may not be exercised, 
pea seen, our auhor 4 does not credit animals with 

of percei ‘relations.’ As to their reasoning 
Barely. * thon far fie wishing to occupy the false 
eae fenial,” he expresses the ion that ¢ 


pagoda anecdote about two dogs, the Saale of which 
ize a bone which had been left by the bigger one, 
pieanet off by an ominous Kol Shortly after- 
* dog went oni ly unnoticed sf; the 

A fow minutes | 


-_— 
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i ions being all that is needful to account for the facts. 
- the appetites, desires, and emotions of animals are in a 
general way roughly similar to our own of the lower order, 
cannot reasonably be questioned. Upon this basis there has 
been constructed the ‘hypothesis that the beauty of animals bas 
the continued selection, century after century, by 
one sex, of peculiarities of form or colour in the 
opposite sex which pleased their taste, Passing over the argu- 
ment that such persistence of taste in all the individuals of 
successive generations is incredible, there is no need, grantin; 
the fact, to credit animals with the possession of an i 
standard of taste. It would be quite enough to allow that a 
greater brilliance of colour, Ke. may produce, unconsciously, 
a more vi apeepa as might Llp tues istration of 
some aphrodisiac drug. But putting asi is question as. 
trivial, what is really farpoctaat the question, Cant an animal 
be ‘moral’ ?—can it have any idea of right and ? 
Professor Sully has related * an incident which he thinks, 








ars elon itary Mor fo focally of tnt triers tt T 
DOF i ‘0 to enll it, jer; but 
a ‘be allowed to analyse his case. ‘We may suppose be 
nies ose Slow, tat natural imy no to epponse. that 
‘was checked in presence of that loyal of sul i 
inistress which is the outcome of the leer oe or 





* “Phe Homan Mind,’ vol. ii, 0. LO. ‘ 
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where there is an broach of continuity ; hy which I moao, 
not a gap or hiatus in tho ascending line of development, but a point 
of new ” (P. 334.) 


‘Tt is important to note that what our author calls ‘the 
selective synthesis” is an essential, intrinsic condition of the 
substances which thus change; while the external conditions 
which are necessary for its action axe but extrinsic and 


Passing now from the inorganic world to the world of life, 
and granting the truth of the hypothesis of evolution, are new 
forms evolved from time to time in a definite nnd determinate 
Manner (as are the inorganic substances just referred to), or are 
they the chance product of indefinite and fortuitous variations 
in all directions, due to the action of the destructive agencies of 
aa on such accidental modifications? Our subject being 

Psychology, this question of the mode of origin of specics 
teas no interest for us save as regards its psychological conse- 
pecs: and its bearing on the nature of human reason. Now, 

such determinate modifications are brought about in inor= 
ganic bodies, we must surcly enter upon the study of living 
ereatures with the idea that determinate changes are to be anti~ 
Pr tk bo one hesit (p. 848), 
i loyd Morgan does not hesitate to avow (p. 
that he piears « asinativs synthesis’ a8 operative throughout 
the world of life, and he refers to well-known cases of dehnite, 
determinate transformations which have been brought about by 
conditions in Moths and shrimp-like Crustaceans. As 
to lower organisms, he remarks (p. 344) :-— 











ance of Mr, Lloyd Morgan's book been delayed 
ir, he might have strengthened bis position by 
reference 
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«Ts genins,’ be asks, ‘the result of 
tine ge a me AE ge oe 


talline erage 
Scns ey case acto aoc 
th aed at antl set rocecds 
by the intrinsic laws of mind, ficient teal 
Sooke one ts oe San are dremel by the intrinsic laws of 


answer to the fourth question, ‘Are there apparent 
ean in continuity?’ is the “hes important. He declares that 
‘tho step from Cpe Lge raced to reflection and 
Biaiiessee of the arrsopiest of teateasptteane sad) 
parsues & emooth vw, Sa But when the fae ot 
relations is int of new departare, 
takes a acy now visi, “ sweeps up to the highest atiaeee 


diagram representing the curve of sense-expe- 
Jaa which another curve diverges, at a sharp angle and 
inp direction, to represent the introduction of reflec 
ete these diverging lines to denote graphically the 
difference between the lower animals and man, he tells us:— 


PRG tay sy tint shor ino trench of scationily of Ravebesand 


gi ths stage of oroluton analogous to the, breech of eoutauity 
an ic 

eS a 

Tt is indeed refreshing, after the Iarge amount of absurdity 


which has been published, es nk during the last spiced 
on this subject, to mect a ment in an nape 
| mind, coineiding so far with ihe aprejadicea mi 
| eae Yet Mr, Lloyd Morgan's view remains as yet Bee) 
e! He does not adequately recognise how vast the gulf 
‘consentience’* and * consciousness” really is. 
- fegeen breach of continuity as no wider ha the other 
‘of continuity, before noted by him, between the inor- 
eee reanic phases of evolution. But the distinction does 
in the ccd artes to sensnously apprehend marginal 
_- portions of the ficld of consentience, but in the possession of 
% radically and essentially different kind of apprebension 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan allows that man is the only 
animal capable of turning the mind back to examine its expe- 





* A term aed by Mr, St George Mivart to denote all forms of incre sense- 
pesoeption in contradistinetion from human ‘ consciousners,” 


— 
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experience. But the mind, though we are directly conscious of 
its activity, bas never been, fe never can a a matter of 
sensuous i That we cannot, therefore, imagine the 
action of ‘on matter, or of matter on mind, is simply the 
inevitable result of our nature and constitution, But our 
aisbllity to imagine such action does not constitute an arga- 
‘ment of the slightest value against the reality of such action (in 
ways which are beyond our power of imngination), if our 
ntellect shows us good reason for thinking that such action 
does in fact take place. That reciprocal action, though 
SH oe is by no means, to us, evidently 
impossi The classical Monism of our day is a form of 
Pantheism with the theism, as it were, squeezed out of it. 
But we have no reason to suppose that such is the character of 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan's Moniem, which is of a peculiar kind, and 
which, in some respects at least, coincides with what secms to 
‘us the most rational mode of regarding the universe. 

On such a subject we are far indeed from desiring to dogma- 
tize. We strongly suspect that the ultimate nature, both of 
‘material bodies and of their active powers, will never be fully 
apprehended by mankind. There are, nevertheless, hypotheses 
‘en the subject—such as ‘ Idealism ’ and * Materialism ‘—which 
are, to our thinking, evidently untrue; and there are others 
which seem to us more or less highly probable. That which 
| we deem the most probable is the aystem which bas much 

affinity to the one Mr. Lloyd Morgan puts forward, except in a 

few important points. His teaching is that all the bodies 

which make op tho universe consist of what is neither material 
nor psychical; and yet that the intimate nature of each such 
body (i.e. the ‘thing’ in itself”) is psychical on one aspect, and 

nl on the other, His system is best explained in the last 

chapter of his work on * Animal Life and Intelligence’ (p. 474). 

~ There be also states wherein he is not and why he is not an 

Wealist, for whom phenomena are states of consciousness and 
| 


nothing more, He says ;— 


* Were I to hold this viow, this pon which I hold, this table at 
which I writo, the spreading trees outside my window, my little sous 
whose merry vvices I can hear in the garden, my very body and 
Timbs, all aro merely states of my own consciousness. ‘This I an 
‘not prepared to accopt. Do what I will, I cannot belioye that such 
am interpretation of the facts is trac.” 


, he has an intuition of things extended ; ‘do what 
he will, it is in vain he tries to banish that intuition from his 
He then tells us (p. 465) -— = 








ii ee 
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hes This unity remains, of course, ideally divisible into 
two entities, popularly regarded as really and actually dis- 
‘tinct—the physical and the psychical (or hyperphysical)—which 
aspects also correspond with the Aristotelian conceptions termed. 
‘matter’ and ‘form.’ ‘These, while life lasts, form a complete 
unity, dissoluble at denth. What thus applies to man 
{apart from the survival of the substantial human soul as such) 
also applies to all living organisms, Nor do we see how it is 
to deny to inorganic bodies Sor fall of active powers 
sad capacities, and capable of dissolution, with accompanying 
definite and determinate froah constructions) a directive, active 
or ‘form,’ as Aristotle taught. 
Te may be asked, How and where do these diverse entities 
‘matter and form) exist between the various combinations 
ito which they successively enter? Whence do they come, 
what are they like, cach in itself, while thus uncombined? 
in, we find ourselves troubled by the importunity and 
inca) of the mere imagination. If we have no sensuous 
Knowledge of a human soul, save its activity when combined 
‘with the body, how utterly destitute must we be of the con~ 
‘ditions necessary to enable us to imagine answers to such 
questions! But our insbility to imagine them affords us no 
? forthinking them insoluble. Can it be supposed likely, 
priori, that we should be able to understand the ultimate 
composition of the bodies which people the universe? The 
‘view put forward by Aristotle has, of course, its difficulties, but 
we believe them to be far less than those which attend any 
other view, 
Tt may be said, ‘There is a great difference between the 
lian conception and Mr. Lloyd Morgan's system of 
The latter affirms a continuous unity with two 
while the former asserts the existence of a multitude of 
it “forms” very different in kind.’ Yet in reality the 
considerable, is much less than it at first 
sight appears to be; for our author asks 
‘From what havo or states of consciousness, boon 
evolved? Complex psychoses have been evolved from Leas com: 
; these from ees ychosex ; these, aguin, from whut ? 
We are stepped for want of words to expross our meaning” 
Mn spite of what he says elsewhere, psychoses are thus credited 
wi certain sabstancialiey. Eisele could they evolve 
psychoses higher than themselves? How else could we 









* «Animal Life,’ p. 406, 
account 


tie ey 
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and Instinct "—the third enumerated in the heading of this 
article. With this we must confess ourselves somewhat disap~ 
pointed, though it contains a very interesting account of valu~ 
able observations concerning the habits of young birds and 
mammals, with dissertations on several very important questions. 
*“ Habit’ he dofines (p. 1) as 

“a moro or loss definite mode of procedure or kind of behaviour 
which has been acquired by the individual, and has become, 89 to 
speak, sterootyped repetition.’ 

But a ‘habit’ is really not formed by repeated actions, 
though it may be strengthened and confirmed by them. Men 
and animals baye a natural tendency to activity which, in 
fonfinement, may become an eager want. Their powers also 
are (within limits) augmented by exercise and diminished by a 
Be eslen cessation of use. Thus a power of generating a 
“habit’is Jatent in all those actions which facilitate and increase 
the and activity of the body, and which by their exercise 

those powers and activities in special directions, 
* Habit,’ then, is the determination, in one definite direction, of 
‘ tendency to action which was previously undetermined and 
vague. [fan act performed only once had not in it some power 
of generating n ‘habit,’ then a thousand repetitions of it would 
‘not generate it. ‘Habits’ are not congenital and innate; but 
the power to acquire them in one or other mode, beginning at 
once by one single action, strengthened by repetition, is con 
genital and innate, 

Instinct is defined as a faculty producing 
2 ital, peapere, and co-ordinated activities of relative com- 

and involving the behaviour of the organism as a whole . . , 
not charactoristic of individuals os such, but similarly performed by 
all like membors of the same more or less restricted group, under 
circumstances which are either of frequent recurrence or are vitally 
essential to the continuance of the race.’ (P, 27.) 


He truly adds that instinctive actions are distinguishable 
from habits by being innate, and not due to acquisition by any 
act of the individual possessing them. Instinct was declared 
by Schelling (and we think truly so declared) to be the very 
touchstone whereby we may best estimate not only systems of 











Psychology but even systems of Cosmology. Montaigne sought 
Seshain is Rroupl savalligesce' Condillac Snot ween 
ence. Lamarck regarded instinct as habit which has become 
hereditary. Darwin represented it as partly the result of 
sceldentsl variations of activity naturally selected, and partly 
‘as the result of intelligent action become habitual and after- 


wards 
—_ 
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“Here we have curious and marvellously adaptive lifs-hist 
apocializod DicSicsh aod iptrsaharey aia igi focreetsson 
modes of activity atcach etage. How comes it to perform its varied 
activities, cach stop of which is so well adapted to the neuds of the 
of life an which it is entoring? Parental teaching Slogsthor 
for tha parent nevor sces hor offspring ; each individual ia 
x others of its kind, vo that imitation is also excluded. 
activities cannot be performed intelli; in the 
common acoeptation of the word, for intelligence iuvolves the pro- 
Soe Sepa exporionco, The larva cannot fasten upon tho 
drone as the result of any provious experience, since it has never 
done anything of the sort before; nor can it pass to the female beo 


juences, At no of ike complex process 
fetclligtace tao upon ferrites be admitted sees 


And what are we to say to the actions of animals vastly 
lower in the scale of Nature, devoid of any nervous system and 
consisting of little more than small fragments’ of jelly-like 
Pp , yet, as the late Dr. Carpenter affirms,* build w 

i] sclyes an external armour symmetrical in form ant 
‘most artificial in construction ? 


‘From the same saniy bottom, one atte 


4 


picks: ap the coarser 
grting, coments them together with phosphate of iron soorctod 
its own substance, and thus constructs a flask-shaped “ test" 
‘a short neck and a single large orifice. Another picks up 
sical "tia" of tho wos eisnrdinagy Suse, porfeatod 
i te” of tho most extraordit i to! 
iceras niall pores dis; at Paap anal intervals. 
ie ar selects the per grains and the eek perio 
“Sp simaraplee works these up together, apparent! 00 
cormant at all, into porfoct white acon ie iia eae fissured 
orifice? and so on. 
‘How is it possible to explain by intelligence, or by accidental: 
variations naturally selected, the instinetive phenomena 
‘by insects and these yet lower creatures? How is it 
essible so to explain the instinctive actions of young animals. 
‘so many of which are excellently described in Mr. Lloyd 
0! 's latest work), or indeed of the human infant, and some 
of those of even later life? Must we not rather have recourse: 
to that wonderful and hidden agency which presides over 
i ic phenomena, which our author has termed ‘selective 
is’ and which he, we believe rightly, seems to regard as 
true canse of the origin of new species. ‘The very same 


+ * Mental Physiology," p. 41. 
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Aur. X.—1. Kriegsbilder aus der Zeit der Reformation. Vou 


8. Georg von Frundsberg, oder das Deutsche Kriegshandwerk zur 
rt der Reformation. Von F. W. Barthold. Hamburg, 


833, 
4. fails Spiga Von M. Cyriack Spangenberg. Schmal- 


kalden, 1594. 

5. Historia Herrn von Frundsberg. Von Adam Reiss- 
ner, Frankfurt am Main, 1572. 

6. Kriegsbuch. Von L. Fronsperger. 1555-57. 


are few figures in German history over which native 
historians linger more lovingly than that of the Emperor 
Maximilian the First, Contemporary chroniclers delight to 
dwell on his affability, his prowess and his accomplishments, 
and even Brantime, though with many reservations, admits that 
he was a brave and handsome prince. Certainly there must 
have been much that was attractive about the man, If oa 
sovereign delights above all things in the free air of the country, 
is keen to recklessness in the pursuit of the chase, listens 
patiently to the complaints of individual subjects, and unex 
pectedly attends his servants’ weddings, he is sure to gain 
epalasity. Moreover, Maximilian was a man not less versatile 
energetic. He could work efficiently as a screener in a 
coal-mine ; be was one of the best armourers of his day; he 
could show men how to cast a cannon, and how to shoot with it 
when cast ; and he had beaten the surest of his marksmen in « 
match with the arquebus. Later writers, again, have told, with 
not less pdosicetion, of i poaey, Ne which he pursued the 
main is life, namely, the possession and preserva- 
tion of all that he had inherited by his marriage with ‘tle heiress 
of Charles the Bold, and the exaltation at large of the House of 
; One can hardly conceive of a man, who, while 
wg short of really high genius, was better fitted to found a 
great national institution, His swift ability, all-embracing 
anterest, and or at any rate seeming! 


ly generous, 
im gave the popularity which he needed to make 
table a great innovation; his restless and far-sccing am- 








strengthened him to found that innovation an a secure 
Basis. It is difficult at all times to decide, even after four 
centuries, which is the greatest of a great administrator's works ; 
Bat ot Maximilian a sentence can be spoken which would make 

Vol. 185,—No. 370. 2m a sufficient 
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sergeants to create it; but meanwhile the Swiss themselves were 
Seas anvil Esmee; an setiioce 
ae a ee 
imilian i ot ita tr Prech bee 
raise no force to correspond with he leonpeiiies d’ Ordonnanees 
from the and ind of the Em) 
ibe dominion of Charles te Beld wna at rakes the bans 
ERAS pal peat deren 
and were cunningly supported by Lewis for his own ad) 
} bat the Empire would not move a finger to help its chosen head 
out of his 
_ In such a strait Maximilian decided to outdo the French 
pie 


pl a Coen Si i 
20 as it we aw 
‘The material to iettiad Gea of dacidilly 


iat ere y ist.” sn es to 
a ee Hie took: these ren‘into 
} Hungarian War in 1491, and having captured 


Se = 


Intercepted, cut down, hanged, and drowned wherever they 
e met With, This strong measure, added to the exestions 
‘Swabian league, seems to have reformed the ‘ Goats" 
Peet bate tiny ied aie sas oe ees i 
promising material than 1 brigands was to 
stent st 
War. For such as these the 
2u2 
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emphasises from the first the rivalry between the men of the 
‘country and the men of the mountain, between the Germans and 
the Swiss. But before we enter upon any account of the long 
between these famous antagonists, we must first glance 
at the organisation of the Landsknechts. ‘The study id not 
‘be wholly uninteresting, for there are still many practices, rules 
and ceremonies, which have descended from those rude German 
to our own existing infantry-battalions. 
first step, then, towards the formation of a regiment (if 
owe may be noite anachronism) of = wee 
it of a ie] (Oberster Hauptmann) by the Em) a 
area cnt tried warrior was always selected for the ares 
jintment received a patent empowering him to enlist 
Teeruits, and a letter of instruction (Artihelbri¢f’) setting forth 
| the conditions of service, The number of companies, or, as 
‘they were then called, ensigns (Fihniein), the rate ey and 
‘the place of rendezvous having been fixed, the Colonel besti 
oy pay ve a ae by eet) bounty or by 
in ‘ing colours tl izes in 
[fbinceoeaing campaign, Maxicalian, ond Charles tse FiNh afer 
|thim, were generally so short of ready money that they usually left 
‘all preliminary expenses to be paid by the Colonel, who was often 
Betrenizo pledge Lis own credit very deeply in order to disc! 
‘the same. The Colonel also summoned his old comrades in 
/arma to aid him in the business of recruiting ; offering them the 
‘command of the companies that they might respectively raise, 

























(Hauptmann). 
of commanding a company, for the position meant a larger 
‘share of pri ey. The Landsknechts, indeed, like the famous 
\ of Jobn Hawkwood, were at bottom a society of 
r adventurers ; and it was the practice of ee 


therein that gave rise to the system, se al 
i e warrants 


‘conditions being exactly analogous to those which governed the 
i aed our fleet in the great French War, when Cochrane 
‘could obtain his complement by holding up bis finger without 
‘Tesort to crimp or press-gang. “ 
‘The recrait on presenting himself was informed of the 
‘conditions of service, and, if he accepted them, gave his 
ha name 
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‘course, armics depended mainly on the sutlers that followed 
them for their [beiciont and it was therefore considered neces- 
sary, after the fashion of the Middle Ages, to place the whole 
business of buying and selling under special control, When- 
‘ever, therefore, the regiment remained for any length of time 
in one place, it was the Provost's duty first to select the site for 
a market, which he made conspicuous to everyone by the crec- 
tion of his symbol of office, a gallows, and next to fix the tariff 
of prices. This last was an extremely delicate matter, for if he 
made them too high he offended the men, and if too low he 
alienated the sutlers and others, upon whom the army mainly 
depended for subsistence. The management of the police 
entailed upon him further the prosecution of all offenders and 
the maintenance of discipline in general; and for this duty he 
a staff of gaolers and an execationor, which last, after 
iling fashion, was clothed in blood-red, The Provost's 
‘office does not appear to have been a pleasant one, bat he had his 
consolation in the shape of fees for every beast slaughtered, for 
every cask broached, and for every prisoner chastised. 
‘A still more romarkable fanctionary, whose title we shall not 
1 Gurselves to translate, was the Zurnweibel. For these 
its fared forth to war in the primitive German style 
with wife and child, and swelled their numbers even while 
Lard marched. By one of the articles of service, a man’s lawful 
fife and children alone could accompany him, but it need 
hardly be said that the regiment was ‘llowed by s swarm of 
women and children whose status was not recognised by the 
article in question. Of these the Hurneibel stood in s 
command ; and no one will envy him his task. Asa kind of 
assistant, ae of wana ae ie management of the 
baggage and followers, t ibel, or jamtt, 
who for the better ordering of both women dan gk te 
armed with a stick called a ‘straightener’ (vergleicher), which be 
did not fail to use unmercifally. ‘The women took charge of the 
cooking and washing, and of the nursing of the sick ; they also 
did all the dirty work of the camp, and they made fascines while 
the it was Ge ees on a siege, They led a hard life, for 
their lords treated them like dogs; and officers, hating to be 
encumbered with such a rabble, strove to keep down their 
numbers by making their existence as burdensome as ible, 
peer Crete toiled on, ae is likely enough, if we 
may ji by the it women served with John Zizka, 
tachled thelr nilearaile calling by many a heroic act of 
Gane = from nee ilitary fanctionaries, the regiment 
apart mi ‘anctionaries, the regi 
nl possessed 









> 














the poor man (den armen Mann, as the old war-book pathetically 
calls him) up and down the lane to beg pardon and take 
leave of his comrades ; and the Ensigns coming forward bade 
him quit him like a man, for that they would meet bim balf- 
way. Again the drums sounded, and the Provost gave admo- 
nition that no private grudge must. be wreaked at such a time, 
‘Then the men ht their pikes down to the char; 
ensigastook post at thefurther end of the lane, and the O8ty 
Beak ofe poy saan’s Sroos bee ip ‘iveness 
for his duty. Then clapping him thrice on the der 
in the name of the Trinity be bade him run; and the doomed 
pemneeiniothe strect, of stecl towards the colours which 
disgraced. 


If he faced his fate boldly, as the Ensigns had exhorted him, 
his sufferings were soon over ; and as he pee ir 
wounds from, pike c sp 
breath, the men dro on their knees and prayed fervently 
for his sinful soul. They then formed in rank and file and 
marched three times round the corpse; and finally tho arque- 
) fired three volleys over it in the name of the Trinity. 

the ring was re-formed, and the Provost thanked the men 

for all that they had done, not omitting to point a moral and to 
protest that the execution was no act of his own but imposed 
upon him by his duty, It woo heisennte dilate = oe 

i ired into esprit de corps by this penalty, but it 

amore le to call attention to the tuaditions Anereot that 
be traced in our own army, The punishment of ‘running 
gauntlet” was borrowed no doubt from this trial of the 


gutloup, 
ifen—ron' the lane, The gatloup is long ol Ley 
real Of horror, people 


> peopl 
‘ing unaware that, in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, 
pena submit to it, simply to amuse their feasts 
Piarieice lol afew, shiliogs. Les : 
volleys. over a soldier's grave survives unto this day. 
_ Another survival from the days of the Landsknechte, which 
however bids fair soon to become only « tradition in the British 
‘isthe position of the sergeant. We haye seen that this 
r was appointed by the colonel, not elected by the 
men, and this for the best of all reasons ; for the sergeants were 
oe gt not ting the alice to kacw feslagred 
about, and his capt might possess 
soundest. knowledge of strategy; but, if any mancuyre were 
to 


7 ey 


i 
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of its own, who were supplied by the Ensign and remained 

tly under his special control. Such of us, surely not 
' few, a3 cannot resist the I Pema of watching a battalion 
thro a street, are familiar with the roll of drums which 

the opening of the fifes and drams on the march, or 
the change of tunes at the march-past of different regiments at 
a review—two distinct rolls on the first two beats of the bar, a 
single stroke on the third beat, and a rest on the fourth. This 
is a survival from the primitive drum-beat of the Landsknechts, 
which they ra mie a ner ee confidence of 
superiority wl is positively touching. those days, every 
nation from sheer alae had devised its own system of 

; and no trick of diversion was commoner duri 

the wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
N lands, where many different nations wore often gathered 
into one camp, than to send off the whole of the drums in 
different directions, to play here the English march, there the 
Scotch, and there again the French; the object being to 
persuade the enemy that all those particular corps were present 
and threstening to attack a parades point, But the Germans 
would not allow that there was any drum-march worthy the 
‘ame except their own. ‘All others,’ observes one con- 
temptuous writer," 





‘commend wvakon 
and courage, and lends no small aid to bodily strength.’ 


It is hardly necessary to add that the Landsknechts set words 
to the beat of the drum, as our own English have set them to 
the calls of bugle and trumpet. Here are two lines from the 
best known of them ; two syllables each to the first and second 
step, one syllable to the third and silence for the fourth, 

“Hit dich, | Bau’r, ich | komm, Hark! tho landsknechts come, 

Macht dich | bald da | von,’ cto. Swift! yo poasants, run! oto, 


Moreover, since no drummer can beat for ever, the men pos- 
sessed a large collection of songs which they used to sing on the 
march; whereof a certain number, one and all interminably 
, have been preserved, and will be found to overflow with 
(tical allusions to the prejudice of the Pope and the exaltation 
of the Emperor. The musical notation has also by 
fortune been preserved, and constitutes (as we :) one of 
our earliest examples of military music. The melody, however, 





* Hortlodor, ‘Dor rimisohon Kaiser &c., 2nd cd, 1645, p, 421. 
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taly underwent one ee yan en that drive 
to i Venice, after fighting against 

other at Ravenna, allied themselves together once moré 
Henry of England and Ferdinand of Spain; 

8 von Frundsberg, at the bidding of Maxi- 
the Tridentine Alps with seven thousand men 
of the Venetian territory. He even planted 
shore over inst Venice, and, taking the 
er, fired a with his own hand against 
ipon up came the officer commanding the 
ious wrath, broke the unfortunate gunner’s sword 
, him a month's pay, and then turning to 
commander-in-chief, bade him look after his own 
meddle with other people's guns—a delightful 


ional jealousy. it so hay that 
artillery Se wis right, for while George ehighenm 
the Adriatic, Alvinno, the Venetian gencral, 
to his rear, occupied every road and pass, and now 
‘threatened to drive him into the soa, George retreated with all 
ed, but he was too late. So confident was Alviano of succest 
he sent him a dram to sammon him to lay down his arms, 
*Surrender,’ answered Frandsberg, ‘ao—we will take our 
chance; the stronger the foe the the glory.’ But his 
‘officers shook thei: 


retreat was cut off: they were hemmed in within » on the 
road to Verona, with every outlet on cither side ‘blocked by 
stones and felled trees, hostile cavalry on both flanks, Alviano’s 
superior force in front, and four thousand armed peasants in 
rear. In this position the Landsknechts and their Spanish 
allics halted for the night, weary, wet, cold and hi ry and 
encamped in the face of the enemy's batteries. It was the 6th 
of October, 1515, 

‘That night Frondsbery held council with Prospero Colonna 
and other officers, and decided to retire, if possible, a little 
distanee at dawn, and so at any rate to await the Venctians in a 
fair field. Alviano on his part sent messengers to Padua, 
inviting the magnates to come and witness his great victory 
from the hill-tops. ‘Thither accordingly they came, the cardinal 
at their head, and waited in the raw autumn air; but God 
(says the chronicler) sent a thick mist whereunder the Germans 
Set their retreat to a level plain, broken up by hedges and 
shrubs and a little streain, and fcerdireclod EY mountains on 
every side. The mist cleared away, and Alviano forthwith 
‘Blew’ the trumpet for pursuit, send! 73 his cavalry forward to 
fall upon the rear guard. But the Germans were so the 
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archers (for the truth must be sorrow- 
first to take to their heels; then ee 


is 
hed recruits, and by the 19th of January, 
‘mustered twelye strong ensi; close nj 
, on the Uj 
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* How, "ri friend, art thow here?” ‘shouted’ Araola yon 
Winkelried to George vou Frundsberg, with whom he had 
‘once served in Verona. *Thou must die by my hand.” * Nay, 
ey Gada Halt shall’ go hard with thee; answered 


two 
with many wounds and Arnold fell by his side, but 
though thrust through the thigh with » pike, stood! firm ; 
and presently both sides, too closely packed to pase pike, fell 
‘upon esch other with dagger and halberd. ‘ole front 
rank of Swiss officers was cut down, the rear ranks wavered, 
yielded, and finally fled. The bearer of the horn of Uri 
pounded the “retina bat the Swiss were pnst rallying for an 
retreat. The hornsman himself was cut down, and the 
horn was captured. “I'wenty-two Swiss captains ond 
‘thousand men lay dead about the hollow road, every standard 
and the battle was won, Poscayra begged 
to pursue, but he refused sey ts, *We have 
enough for honour,’ he said, and he left farthor slaughter to 
gtent task, defeat of the ‘Swiss, was accom 
he asked no more. And the Confederates slunk home in 
and shame to the Cantons, and took ‘the fame of 
I the *man eater? (Leutfresser) with them: 
) ‘Prondaberg’s next great service was at the battle of Pavia, 
m 1525, which he probably regarded as the close of his 
‘career; cae was eh a into’ the 
d by Charles the Fifth, to fight against tl oly League 
had united France; the i Francesco Sloren, and 
against him. Pressing appeals came to or See 
ron, Antonio de la Leyva, and his son Caspar, to 
mavé'Italy,iund’ indeed (says Reisiner), after the deated 
of Hungary by the Turks at Mohacz (29th ‘of August, 
) he was the only man to whom the Exuperor’ ‘could turn 
p Sa Sea rect dete he gave in, 
witha heavy heart, for he knew ifficulties in the 
@ march into Italy. He obetnaes thirty-six thousand 
the Archduke Ferdinand, added thereto all that he 
nby pledging his own estates and even his wife's jewels, 
to rise recruits'in Tyrol. Officers ed to 
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t-which had been posted to bar thoir egress at Gavardo on 
Bringing the whole of his arquebusiers, fifteen 
‘ed in all, to the front, George forced bridge after bridge, 
ord after ford, and haying swept the enemy aside, at last 
im Italy with the Alps behind him. 
‘en arose the question, whither should he go next, for he had 
se and no instructions. Milan was the city that he wishes! 
wb, but Milan lay seventy-five miles to west and south of 
his enemies were on every side, George saw that 
imly chance Iny in skilfal mancuvring, so as to keep 
femy in doubt whether he would cross the Po against 
fm and Modena, or turn westward to Milan, He there- 
made a feint movement to the eastward, and then 
@ abruptly south, marching with all speed, with the 
ft design of crossing the Po at Sonne At this 
(an effort was made to destroy him by treachery. The 
bis of Mantua sent him ao friendly message, offering 
tafe transit through his territory and boats wherein to 
‘the Po, George thankfully accepted, and was duly 
into the ‘Seraglio” of Mantua, a triangular space shut 
the Mincio to east, the Po to south, and a long line 
tifications to the west. Once entrapped within this pen 
ild, so hoped his enemies, ve import for him to escape. 
jing at Borgoforte on the 23rd of November, he found, 
G, no boats, but bountifal visions for the whole force, 
's and other delicacies of fish and flesh for the officers and 
fof plainer fare for the men. Moreover there was abun- 
“of generous wine, for the Marquis knew the German 
for liquor, and a band of trumpeters to entertain 
yon Frundsberg, who was known to be fond of music, 
‘old George made a hearty meal, but he took care 
(sh a company forward to scize the bridge over the 
fo at its junction with the Po at Governolo; and soon 
midnight, baving sent the whole of his baggage in 
= he divided his force into three divisions and marched 


‘was but just in time. With the first glimmering of the 
Urbino and John de Medicis, at the head of nine thousand 
Wiliéses thousand arse, appeared at Borgoforte, They 
fade a forced march through the night and had vowed 
hey would not Ict a German escape alive; but they were 
te. In all the rage of bafiled vengeance they followed the 
ting Germans and threw themselves furiously upon the 
ward, The road from Borgoforte to Governolo was but a 
‘causeway, hemmed in between swamps on the one 
hand 
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message to Bourbon at Milan, asking for instructions as to what 
| he should do next. But Bourbon was paralysed by want of 
money. His Spaniards refused to march without pay, and the 
Milanese were already, as he saw, sucked dry by endless con 
‘tributions, It wag not till the 11th of February that he was 
able to le his men to’ march and join George's force to 
the: ‘of the Po, “ 
_ Then the old question came up again, What was to be done 
next? The garrison of Milan must be strengthened, and the 
foree left over would be insufficient to face the urmits of Saluxzo 
who covered Parma, and Urbino who lay at Cazal Maggiore, 
‘The distracted leaders applicd to Alfonso of Ferrara for tein- 
forcements, but that astute Prince declined to weaken his own 
| force while the armies of the Lesgue Iay so close to him, He 
= however, his advice, to advance straight to Rome. 
ter much hesitation they accepted it, and on the 22nd of 
Bebruary they began their fateful march. 
|. Bythe 8h of March they were before Bologna, laying waste 
_ the whole country around them, The Generals of She haga 
‘could not divine their purpose, bat the Pope, with the threats 
__ of George von Frundsberg still ringing in bis cars, quickly took 
alarm, He entered into negotintions with Lannoy, the Em- 
viceroy at Naples, for an armistice of eight months, and 
, who was on ill terms with Bourbon, consented. The 
_ fre ‘was signed on the 15th of March, and a few hours later 
“Lannoy’s messenger rode into the camp before Bologna to 
@mnounce that peace had been made with the in the 
Emperor's name, and that his holiness offered a month's pay to 
every man on condition that he would leave the country. The 
Amperial army was furious. The men swore that they would 
| not be thus thrust out of the country, naked and starving lik 
‘Beggars; and the Italians and Spaniards stormed Bour! 
on the spot, murdered his page and plundered his 
a Bourbon fled for his life to George von Frunda- 
“quarters and hid himself under the straw in his stable. 
Bat the Germans also had caught the spark of mutiny, and, 
‘once kindled, they blazed up like fire, ‘Geld, geld!’ the ery 
that | had been dreading for weeks, rose high amon; 
them. ‘Pay, pay! Not a step will we march without pay,’ 
‘With great difficulty their officers prevailed on them to be quict 
for yet one more day; and meanwhile Bourbon and George 
“gent urgent appeals to Alfonso of Ferrara for money, promising 
inhaeed from the first contribation levied om the enemy. 
A would spare no more, though Frundsberg offered 
i own 
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blood and fire. Provisions were scarce and discipline was at 
anend. They stormed towns for the sake of the bread that 
was in them ; and the Germans plundered the cellars, got mad 
drunk, and fought ench other till the dead and wounded were 
numbered by hundreds. Still they advanced into Florentine 
territory, and throngh it to the foot of the Apennines. Bourbon 
set the example by harnessing himself to a gun, and they fought 
their way with frightful privation and fatigue over the moun- 
tains, and descended with their artillery on the western side, A 
feigned attack in Florence deceived the generals of the League, 
Bourbon then left baggage and artillery at Sienna in order 

to move the quicker, and on the 2nd of May strack the Via 
Cassia at Viterbo, There in the straight road to Rome his 
troubles ceased; and the men, like hounds running for blood, 
pressed on with a haste and heat that outstripped the very 
tidings of their march. On the 5th they were in sight of 
Rome, before sunset on the ethernet and 
Bourbon, who had led them thither, lay cold and dead at the 
‘foot of the walls. 
It would scrve no purpose to repeat the story of the sack of 
‘Rome. The Landsknechts rallied after the storm, and then fell 
peaiae ter their kind, upon the meat and drink, leaving last 
iewten to the Spaniards; but the greed of their allies soon 

led to “yee fighting between them, and they presently 
emulated the Spaniards in excess. They measured off priceless 
fabrics with the long ell-wand, and bung their matted beards 
with jewels ; they dressed themselves in Cardinals’ robes and 
‘rode round the cae on Cardinals’ mules; they drank ironically 
to the bealth of Pope Clement, and aes uproariously for 
Luther,—and all this while twelve thousand corpses 

Jay unburied in the town. Then came the plague and swept 
‘away two thousand of them; and at last in July they marched 
from the city, relying on the false promise of the Pope that he 
ride for them on their way, After four days without 

food they ogain mutinied and stormed a town which had 
refosed ¢ bread. So they wandered about till September, 
‘when, deceived past all endurance, they marched back once 
more to Rome. There they lived on the inhabitants till 
December, when at Inst they succeeded inextorting from the 
the pay that they had demanded. Mustered in February 
y they were found to number but five thousand men, and in 
strength they marched to Naples, where they gallantly de- 
eh ee tow ae the es under Mens aoe 

ed juring the siege; and when at last peace 

















fifteen hundred were left to return to the 
Fatherland, 
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niment of instruments.’ Der theure Kric nn. His 
Sar Holbein (known to us only by reproduction) shows 
| massive, strong, not ier unhandsome face, with the honest 
blue eyes of a child. 
eat race did not long survive him. Cs = his son, died in 
imperor’s scrvice in Italy in 15365 a aspar's son, after 
fighting with distinction in the Netherlands, died, the last of 
the Frundsbergs, in 1586. By that time the palmy days of the 
Landsknechts were over, and their sceptre had fallen to the 
Reiters, Mindelheim passed then to the Crown of Bavaria, but, 
as though always jealous of a military connection, gave « title, 
and fora time an estate, to John Duke of Marlborough. 
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of his books docs the author himself directly come before us, 
When he was little more than twenty years old, Parkman had 
chosen the subject and was planning the scheme of the work of 
his life. He had to tell of the conflict of England and France 


Parkman’s first book, ‘The Oregon Trail.’ In it is described a 
summer spent on the prairies, Starting from Fort Leaven- 
worth, on the Missouri, Parkman journeyed as far as what is 
now the western boundary of Colorado, For his main object 
of studying Indian habits and character, he sacrificed comfort 
and health and endangered life. For a portion of his journe: 
he sojourned in an Indian village, at times without a single 
| white companion, sharing the meals and joining in the sj 
of his savage hosts. Ticked aauate! as n book of travel and 
venture, ‘The Oregon Trail’ is full of charm and interest, 
M is no attempt at thrilling sketches of danger, yet through- 
out we feel that we are following the fortunes of men who 
earried their lives in their hands, There is ever present to 
one the |, the cruelty, the suspiciousness, the childish 
levity an doopeliiresios of the say: But the book has 
‘other and further interest. We see disclosed in it just those 
which we trace in Parkman's matured historical work ; 


scenes and episodes of Indian life, the fruit of his personal 
‘experiences hore recorded. he real effect, however, is some- 
ng wider and deeper than is revealed in isolated touches. 

Tt gives definiteness and truth to Parkman's sketches of Indian 
character. If ‘The Oregon Trail’ had never been given to the 
world, we should still feel that Parkman had learnt the Indians 
from life, not from books. His savage is never a creature of 
me devilry, still less of sentimental and impossible virtue. 
in Parkman resembles another American historian, not 

fi him in original habit of mind, and trained by the same 
it Mr, Theodore Roosevelt, In each, Indian life and 
‘frontier warfare have a reality which mere reading could never 


i al 
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reverence for the founders of New England as in occasions! 
outbursts of vehement anti-English feeling, which seem as in- 
explicable and as much out of place in such writers as they were 
in Sins a others, such as Mr. Charles Adams and 
Mr. the writings of the putriotic New England 
school have begotten a somewhat violent reaction. 
‘The native independence and originality of Parkman's mind, 
petlaps even more his choice of a subject, forbid us to place 
jim in any of these groups, Yet he bas aflinities with. all 
three. In mere outward style he, in common with Motley, 
shows the influence of Prescott. is the same tendoncy 
to diffasencss with « consequent loss of emphasis. Parkman's 
ornament is hardly ever fiorid, as Motley’s too often was, | It is 
eccasionally out of place. In Parkman, too, the self: is 
of Puritan descent and confirmed by Boston training, 
in happy conjunction with a keen admiration-for: the 
width and diversity of old world culture, Yet with all this 
he is as loyal to America and to New England as Bancroft or 
Palirey. The main burden of his story is to tell. how: the 
English raco secured the keys of the North ‘ican con> 
tinent. The course of his tale is often obscured by inevitable 
i ions; the tide ebbs and flows, or breaks away to the 


ee But the leading thread of interest is ever there, 
‘The part which New England plays ie always conspicuous and 
im the main honourable, and the patriotic satisfaction with 
which Parkman telle that part of his story is in no wise con- 
cealed. Yet he never forgets what he owes to England. If he 
is often compelled to be severe to British administrators, to the 
British. nation he is always just and even sympathetic. ‘The 
praise of Wolfe, of Forbes, and of Shirley is measured ont in no 
grudging spirit. The writer waxes as keenly enthusiastic over 
the fall of Quebec as be dors over the capture of Louisburg by 
and his New England militia, or over [the many 

i deeds of heroism wrought in froutier skirmishes, and 
in the defence of forts or farmbouses against Frenchmen and 
Horons. And when we pass from method to substance, Park- 
man's laborious studies among original authorities, mainly 
manuscripts in the French archives, are fully up to. the 
exacting Jaid down “ modern advocates of 
original research, All that they could find to complain of is 
eee scence: connor at ousnat dope aistorinn So Toe 
bald undigested details, claims no exemption those 
7 ibaa tea ele eres eh oracle 
in other branch of the craft. Not long ago 

we read in an American historical magazine a criticiem, of 
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Reapers oe aes Bcrgteen -settlecoent A in Canada, and 
those devoted men and women who sacrificed lives of lettered. 


Canada, France, through her mission: 
them which did ‘nothing to tnfit them fi ry for re 
jenta of an unscrupulous and ruthless policy. Over 
ere the one unit among all the Indian races or 
had enough fixity of organization and continuity 
y have any calculable and od abiding influence, either 
foe, the Iroquois ‘As a,rule, an 
incurable levity 
Sree 
el 
The alliance le tthe Fi Nations 
rather than a help to the 
precisely ite causes. The Iroquois 
ety ths Todins, Pa tah or stand aloof, not from an 
eralaa ct of sa fury or in a fit of sullen indifference or 
discontent, but in conformity with a deliberate and settled 
policy. They alone saw that the complete ascendency of either 
‘civilized race meant the ultimate exclusion of the savage from 
his forests and hunting-grounds. 
Parkman's next work, ‘La Salle and the Dii of the 
West,’ deals with an isolated episode in 
history, but one of overwhelming interest and importance. A 
single daring French explorer conceived the scheme of linking 
‘Canada to the mouth of the Mississippi by a continuous line of 
| French occupation. In the story of Salle we read, as 
sommed up in a prerogative instance, what France might have 
achieved in the New World, and how and why she failed. 
‘La Salle’s project. would have hemmed in the disconnected, 
|, and unmilitary colonies of England in a fashion 
would have made expansion westward impossible. 
| OS ee aparece Régime’ and 
“Sa Frontenac,’ tell sissy forcibly so ot of the 
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is that there must almost inevitably be overla, 
repetitions. Thus the expulsion of the Acadians is iil ce 
over with some detail, once in ‘Montcalm and Wolfe,” and 
once in ‘Half « Century of Conflict.’ 

“The mention of Acadis a passing remark, No 
better instance can be found of Parkman's fairness and inde- 


question. He scatters to the winds those myths of a 
= a virtues and cl of 
character, otra di ig Hak cok a0. eons 
but even in serious history. epee 


clearly 

| 

fflering from the English Ministry to those priestly di lomatists 
| im defiance alike of the letter and the spirit of the Treaty 
of | insisted on making Acadia an outpost of France :— 
€ ” Parkman “by the twelfth article of the 
ot Grit Fiance bad slay Seared th Acdia fo bo BSR 
it the tof Louis XV. intrigued continually to tarm 
them from subjects into enemies. Before mo is a mans 
documents on Acadian affairs from the Peace of 
» entastropho of 1755, and nbove a thousand of 





Aioease thet rovaged this miserable coun 
proofs only a fow can be giren hore, but these 


suffice. 
meee conn ad tee co 
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because certain priests had been rebuked, arrested, 
the Council at sae, os Saas ee 
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ee fib Gorman sal Tris flock to disaffee~ 
bord pa re vol. i. pp. 94, 95.) ; 
in the sober it of history, were the events which 
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cel to be worth quoting. They were, he says, ‘not so 
of the instincts of humanity as at first sight appeared. 
An inexorable severity towards enemies was a very essential 
clement ia their conception of the character of the warrior. 

a cowardly wenkness, at which their pride revolted. 
This, joi to their thirst for applause and their dread of 

male them smother every movement of soon ees) 
and conspired with their native ficrceness to give a character 
of unrelenting croelty rarely equalled.’ And Parkman supports 
this view by giving in the course of his narrative several 
instances where prisoners, once spared the ordeal of tortare and 
mlopted into the tribe, were treated with « kindness which 

attached them to their new associates, 

's admiration for the fortitude of the early Cansdian 
(missionaries, such as Brebeuf and Lallemand, does not blind 
(Bim to the narrowness and inadequacy of their aims, Their 
whole policy was based on a simple definite theory, The 
anb then wat certainly doomed to everlasting fire: 
‘once baptized, he was at the least on the road to salvation. It 
ely unfair to say of the first Canadian missionaries, 

might be the case with their successors, that they 
neglected the morals of their converts, They protested against 
‘cannibalism, against the incantations of the medicine-man over 
the sick, against dances savouring of devil-worship, and indeed 
4 some cases against what would sccm to have harmless 
and wholesome amusements. They did something to mitigate 
the ferocity of their converts, Under the influence of his 
Jesuit as Parkman says— 
“the savage burned his cnomics alive, it is tric, but ho rarely 
Fevuer cae, did he torment thom with tho same doliboration 
‘and persistency. He was a savage till, but not so often a devil.’ 


| ‘Pwo things also we must remember. The cruelties of the 
Giudice ‘wore not 80 remote from the ideas and practice of civil- 
(Gzed men in that age as the: Ge ghd epi pee 
‘sionaries accepted, not formally, but as ities working 
principles, the emptiness of this life and the worthleasness 
the body, 






* What,’ Parkman asks— 
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of Indians, attacked the English settlement of Oyster River, 
swith the result thas described by Parkman: *A hundred and four 
‘persons, chiefly women and children half-naked from their beds, 
were tomabawked, shot, or killed by slower and more pai 
methods! The performance ended with « mass said by Father 
‘Thury, « Jesuit who accompanied the party. Parkman further 
‘quotes a passage from a despatch by Piquct, an eminent French 
missionary in the middle of the eighteenth century, wherein he 
| exults over the prospect that an Indian party under hiscommand 
will do their utmost (tout Pagan the settlers in 
Virginia. That French priests clearly knew what that ‘utmost * 


with the certainty of asics re them. 
| There at least one may reasonably doubt whether the action 
of the French was not « blunder as well as a crime. = 
eae have been too heavy forthe French to pay whi 
have detached the Iroquois from the English, Five 
Nations were, as Parkman pe out, the one obstacle which 
“prevented the secure extension of French along the valleys 
of the Missouri and the Ohio, More shew once that obstacle 
owas all but orereome. In 1645 all seemed tending to alliance, 
| Bone the devotion and astuteness of » tenn 
Jogues, when the Hurons in their jealous: 
the Bele Lasts. box in which he pridsk “cored hia 


the 
their midst, Evista years later the alliance was again 


named the Rat, to om an Italian diplomatist of the 
sixteenth century could have taught little. He heard that an 
Iroquois embassy was on its way to the French outpost; 
| Fort Frontenac, Se ate cnvaaraaeciarien aid an am- 
“bush, slew one of the made prisoners of the 
rest. He then told them [that the French commander = 
instrai 
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sy 
division of power and avoidance of individual ven 
What the main features of that system were is best told in P 
man’s own words :— 
‘The Governor-General and the Intendent of Canada anawered to 
ideowel a Teeaoh province. ‘Tho Governor, excepting in the carkiest 
ae colony, was # niilitery noble, in most cases bearing a 
and sometimes of high rank. The Intendant, ax in Franco, 
was usually drawn from the gens de robe, se legal es 
‘The Intondant virtually a spy on the Governor-General, of 
of everything cae tha took place he was 
he wrote to the Minister of 


year 
ie lotters, often forty or fi lon, 
of the Rene etre = ps = 207 great on 





and perfect race nas Shey. miei eles Tw tenor os 
‘natural enemies’ Cho ld Régime,” pp. 365, 266,) 

The fall evils of the system were Ase illustrated wheo 
‘Canada was in the very crisis of her fate. It is clear that Vau- 
dreuil, the Intendant, a born Canadian, looked with jealousy on 
Montcalm as a Frenchman and a new comer. Hie did’ not 
actually venture to say that Canada could have defended herself 
with her own militia; but he made it clear that he looked on 
the regalar as at best a necessary evil. The difficulty 


bo Stelios jhteon, to ith his 
am Ss naa: oonths, subject: =e answering wi 


Another clement of discord was to be found in the presence 
of a stirring and ambitious priesthood, owning no effective 
central authority. How devoted men and women formed at 
Montreal a community of secular priests and of nuns wholly 
independent of the Jesuit missions, and subsequently aflilinted 

to 


| 
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cannot but tener seed such restraint must have beert 
to the looped rench temper, confirmed by the adven- 
turous freedom of colonial life. 
In this minute and exacting system of discipline, the 
did but apply to the one department of morals the same prin= 
en which the civil government of Canada dealt with the 
whole fabric of social and economical life. Colbert had intro- 
‘duced into the administration of Canada a system of minute 
and aap ernment interference, Parkman, trained in 
the. life of New England a man of the world, free from 
‘doctrinaire devotion to al principles, was eminently 
qualified to deal with this question. In * The Old Régime’ 
be brings together a number of Pine plete tal co 
nal meat. One Intendant, specially moved by the desire 
‘and determination to play Providence, ordered that no farmer 
shouki move into Q: under penalty of « fine of fifty livres 
and confiscation of goods and furniture; and by the same edict 
to let houses or rooms in Quebec to people ing in from the 
country was made penal under a fine of a hundred livres, 
Another Intendant, thinking that horses were too many and 
sheep and cattle too few, put out an order limiting every inha- 
Ditant to two horses and one foal. All above that were to be 
destroyed by a fixed date. Among its other functions the 
‘government ran a matrimonial cy, exporti i 
women, sometimes a teat in er An officer 
been quartered in Canada, writing in 1709, describes 
the intending husband choosing his bride out of » consigament 
“as a butcher chooses his sheep out of the midst of the flock,’ 
and on like principles. *The plumpest were taken first, because 
it was thought that being less active they were more likely to 
keep at home, and that they could resist the winter cold better.’ 
‘The same writer impugns the virtue of the girls so onelgonls 
but according to Parkman this is a calumny, at least so as 
‘the intentions of the nt went. je admits, however, 
‘that errors were occasionally made ; that wives who had fled 
ita their husbands and other bret et eine aire 
appenred among the candidates for matrimony, Manon 
‘Lescaut may have really crossed the Atlantic, thoogh no doubt 
her case was exceptional, 

Not only was the horse taken to the water, but as far as law 
could prevail he was made to drink. A bounty was offered to 
‘all men under twenty and to all girls under sixteen if they 
‘married, For a father to have children above these ages 
uumarried was a crime punishable by « fine. Pro! was 
# highly-rewarded virtuc, since the happy parent of ten — 
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in France and buy an estate near me’: thus 
official in 1754 to his successor, Bigot, who 
wwe this arlvice, was outdone by a colleague and friend, Cadet. 
je with the connivance of Bigot bought for six hundred thousand 
francs stores ing to the king, and then sold them back 
to bim for one million four hundred thousand. The evil did 
not end with the mere loss of money. In 1758 several of the 
tribes who had before been allies of deserted her because 
the gifts intended for them had been intercepted by corrupt 


One essential weakness in the position of Canada was the 
Jack of any clear and connected conception of sateral progres 
on. the part of the colony as a whole. Honest and lice 
“oye aed there were, but they neither embodi nor 

‘ified themselves with the corporate life of the community. 
‘The clergy, when conscientious and scrupulous, taught in thi 
home ministrations as in their Indian missions the worthless- 





The authorities at home strove against the tendency, but natural 
conditions were too strong. 


The of character which the two systems respectively 
proce woe not wholly ieee SnSlhere 
of Virginia, there is a charm begotten individuality and 
Rare ek chcracecr whieh ie tlhe lee ea 
‘on which New England, 
i ‘To that charm Parkman, eleart; 


the defici 

make a pemneltys is fally alive. He does ample justice 
to the high-minded and jotic adventurousness of the dis 
coverer La Salle; to the happy mixture of diplomatic tact and 
dominant self-sssertion with which Frontenac, almost alone 





of age, fashioned the resources of his disunited and 
misgoverned 
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ois invading Canada and threatening peaceful settlers 


and torture ly from thoir 
policy viddiog their Engli: 
in the a view of the 
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the existence of a large tract of 
savages, who must of necessity be brou, 
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py aeach settlers, and thus 
J. At was a faint copy on a 


project for hemming in the English” 

‘ i of the Huson forthe issippi,, Parkman 
criticises atrocity of the scheme the 
e tiki tanstioi > wihiolsyerasitorDa eldiot aed 
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nch dependency. 
Shirley and Robert Dinwiddie, Governor 
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Blankets aro on hand for an emergeney, so that the enemy 
cempes while tho soldiers are getting ready to parsue thom; thut 
the pay of o drafted man is so small that twico as much would not 
irs a labourer to take care of the farm in his abswuce, and that 
untried and unfit persons are commixsionod ag officers; in all of 
which strictures thoro is no doubt much trath.” (‘ Half Contury of 
Conflict,’ vol. i, p. 249.) 


The eve and appalling Jack of discipline of which an 
English colony was capable is shown by the tale of the destruc 
tion of Schenectady, a village on the New York frontier, In 
1689 the colony was.in « state of civil war, and the chief 
magistrate of Schenectuly as. well as the commander of the 

were of the unpopular party. The result was that when 
the warning came that a. party of Fronch with their Indian 
allies was advancing on the village, the inhabitants turned the 
advice to ridicule, laughed at the idea of danger, left both their 
gates wide open be a there, it is said, two snow images 
as mock sentinels, result was a surprise ending in the 
destruction of the village and the massacre of the inhabitants, 
‘of whom more than a third were women and children, 


It would be hard. to imagine a more contemptible record of 
Parkman’ 


and cowardice than the story which Mr. 
tells of Pascho rales commander of Pemaquid, who first 
killed a number of Indian envoys who had come as «conference, 
and then with an adequate garrison surrendered the fort 
entrusted to him at the first sound of the French cannon, 

On the other hand, we have isolated efforts of heroism worthy: 
to mnk with those selected by Parkman from the annals of 
French Canada. Such was the exploit of Hannah Dnustan, the 
wife of a settler at Haverhill, on the northern frontier of 
Massachusetts... A week after her lying-in, her house wns 
attacked by Indians, while ber husband with their seven young 
children was working in the fields. The husband hearing the 
attack sent the children to a place of safety, and-rushed to the 
rescue, but before he could arrive his wife, with the babe and a 
neighbour who was mee were carried off The child 
was immediately killed. There were other English prisoners, 
some of whom were slain, the rest divided among their captors. 
One party consisting of two warriors, seven children, and three 
squaws, took possession of Hannah Dustan, her comy mam 
an English boy, and with them marched through forest to 
@ point some two hundred and fifty miles to the north, At 
length the prisoners, rendered desperate by their captors’ tales 
of the atrocities in store far them, ros: silently im the night, 
tornahawked ten out pve treba savages as thoy slept, and 

r made 
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themselves believed that Quebec would have fallen, in the one 
case for want of men, and in the other for want of food’ How 
fully Parkman had outgrown the prejudices of an earlier New 
a generation is shown by his summary of Phipps's 


ee i nts tens asa Sho had confidently 
belicved that ignorance and inoxpericnco could match tho ekill of 
‘tricd veteran, eer iT hb rp ee 
vould Werte without discipline ‘The conditions of 
ronerty wero adver to ofiony in war A tmding 
mesetio without trained officers may win victories, but it was then 
by accident or by an extravagant outlay in money and life,? 

(¢ Connt Frontenac,’ p. 255.) 


At . Tater end of his story Parkman has to tell of one of 
these * victories, The capture of Toolbhre as 
1745 was an exploit which assuredly could never have 
achieved without an amount of good fortune on which no one 
had the right confidently to reckon. Yet none the less did it 
do credit to the tenacity of purpose of the Massachusetts’ 
democracy and the courage and endurance of pa Sean 

threw themselves, too, with all the more zeal into the 
en ise, that it was in a groat measure of their own devising. 
‘A Scheme’ is the title of the chapter in which Mr. Park- 
man tells the planning of this attempt. 

‘Louisburg,’ he says, ‘was a standing menace to all the Norther 
British colonies; it was the only nayal station on the 
‘continent, and was such a haunt ot French privateers that it was 
eallod the American Donkirk, It commanded the chief entrance of 
Canada, and threatened to ruin the fisheries, which wore early 4a an 
vital to New England os was tho fur-trade to New France. 
French Government had spent twenty-five years in sei it, ey 

> the cost of its irfal defonoss, constructed after the system of 
‘Vauban, was rec! at thirty million of livros, 

‘This was the forteess which William Vaugham of Damariscote 
advised Governor Shirley to attack with fifteen hundred raw Now 
England militia.’ (* Half Contury of Conflict,’ yol. ii. p, 83.) 

The advice was (oar to the one man likely to accept it, and 

capable, with much aid from fortune, of bringing the attem, 
mi a good issue, Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, was in 
many ways the typical man of the eighteenth century; ener- 
h |, something of an egotist and a self-seeker, yet 
spirit aaa touched with the love of enterprise 
which so fully redeems that age from the shallow charge of 
prosaic and unimaginative. With a thorough under- 
of the men with whom he had to deal, Shirley broeghe 
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Parkman's task in one way became easier as it advanced, 

‘The ‘between France and Jand in America in the 

century is bewildering, from the wide area over 

‘which it raged and from the lack of any dofinitely central point 
of interest. 

“The contest for torritory was fourfold: First, for the control of 
‘the West; secondly, for that of Hudson's Bay; thinly, for that of 
Newfoundland; ee hat of Acai: Al es vant ed 
‘widely pundorod ns were ind in the governmont 
‘Proateaac. . Each division of tho war was distinet from the rest, ant 
each hind)a character of its own.’ (*Count Frontenac,’ p, 335.) 


Parkman clearly points out how adverse to the interest of 
‘England was this diffusion of the field of conflict :-— 

*One marvels at the dissensions, the short-sightodness, the a] 
which had left the key of the interior 40 long in the hands of 
without an effort to wrest it from her. ecraag ria rapa 

out tho communications of Canada with tho wl of 

forts and settloments in the West, aud leave thom to perish 
‘the limbs of a gindled tree.” (‘ Montealm and Wolfe,’ vol. ip. 318.) 


who had begun life as a student of medicine, and who ended it 
‘as an able and faithful soldier,’ and whose patient toil in road~ 
4 through the forest, battling with colonial Gere tre 
r yet not despising colonial experience and milil 
traditions, * the great West to English enterprise, 
from France half her savage allies, and relieved the Western 
frontier from the scar of Indian war’; and of Johnson, the 
genial, resolute, free-living Irishman, who possessed the gift 20 
common among the French Canacdians, so rare among the 

o settlers, of assuming something of the tastes and habits 
of the savage, yet without any sacrifice of ascendency. 

Another character of the war to whom Parkman does ample 
justice is Lord Howe, that Marcellus of the eighteenth century, 
whom Wolfe generously described as ‘the noblest Englishman 
that has appeared in any time and the best soldicr in the 
British army,” 

“The army,’ Parkman says, *folt him, from General to drammer- 
bog. “Ho was its soul, and, whilo breathing into it his own energy, 
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An. XUL.—Parliamentary Papers, 1896-97. 


‘T is useless to shut our eyes to the fact that, two months ago, 
a "ese of disquietude, if not of dissatisfaction, 
ee ‘nionist Party. That discontent is, as we believe, 
ing; but it may be interesting to consider how 

far the was or is justified. 

‘The dissatisfaction to which we have alluded is in part the 
inevitable result of any change of Government; in part it ix 
the fruit of an impatience arising from ignorance of par- 

procedure, Every Party, on assuming office, is 
ily ‘confronted with difficultics, which are rather 
accentuated than diminished by the possession of a» large 
eeey Now brooms are always expected to sweep clean, 
new Governments to effect impossibilities. During the 
course of a General Election each Party puts forward a pro- 
gramme which they hope will prove attractive to the electorate, 
and, though doubtless each side has hope and intention 
of carrying out their programme, ex: nce teaches us that 
they are apt to promise more than they are able to perform. It 
is always easy, yet not for that reason less effective, for the 
defeated 2 side to taunt their successful rivals with not having 
‘earried out, in the very first session, all the promises of reforms 
which were intendcd to be spread over five or six sessions. 
‘These tactics, though repeated so invariably as to be apparently 
futile, rarely fail to attain some success; they act upon the 
ataral impatience of the people, and create discontent, 
© Ele amore iraitfal source of see is to be found 
of the dilatoriness of ntary jure. 
It is impossible to convince the inexperienced onlooker of 


it ay be wholly otherwise, The country would lose 
more by undue facilities for legislation than it now loses by 
excessive difficulties in the way of making laws, Bot the 


country has given you one of the |; majorities on record; 
why do you not force your reforms agh end suppress the 
era?! Tt is almost impossible to explain the trath to 
has vaglesters a tog ithe gooicplorpte hich 
to ‘a first reading ; then a wl 
Beep e lsmcite cf cael tases then the committee 
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Snaltan, The statesmen and diplomatiste concerned were united 
in their horror and detestation of the crimes that were being 
pee but they dared not adopt the only effectanl means: 
terminating these horrors, from a of greater evils. Lord 
alone saw from the first that the only effectual means 
of instituting real and lasting reforms was by leting the Sultan 
|, clearly and once for all, that, if he would not ado 
the reforms pressed on him by the Powers, he should 
coerced into their adoption. Only a close and careful study of 
the Blue Books can give any idea of tho difficulties of 
Salisbury's task, or of the patience, firmness, and tenacity of 
Which he displayed. 
inning with Austro-Hungary, Lord Salisbury gradually 
won Ambassadors of the Powers over to bis views, until 
only France remained doubtful, and Russia antagonistic to the 
‘of coercion. Both Princo Lobanoff and M. Shishkin 
that coercion would be ‘extremely repugnant’ to the 
Emperor; and though pressed again and again, the same reply 
was returned, But cas on November 25th, 1896, M, 
announced that ‘the Russian Government to 
the proposals,’ and that ‘they would not object to advise as to 
coercive measures, if the Sultan should prove recalcitrant and 
refase to accept the reforms unanimously recommended by the 
Ambassadors” This warning was repeated a month later to 
the Sultan with renewed emphasis, and the Turkish Ambassador 
was told that the Emperor ‘had now given his adhesion to 
the English proposal respecting the employment of coercive 


M. Hanotaux also, in the name of France, affirmed that his 
Government would not refuse to examine the methods of 
‘coercion to be employed, if all the Powers agreed that such 
‘measures were absolutely indispensable. Thus by the exercise 

marvellous patience and consummate bei nang has Lord 

i brovght all the Great Powers to adopt his views, and 
this he has done without offending the amour propre of any one 
of them. The position was woll cpitomised by the * Times,’ 
when, summing up the achievement of Lord Salisbury, it stated, 
*The initiative was his, the general scheme was his, and 
fot the negotiations it has been he who has held the 

and gradually spun the silken cord which now binds 

Europe together.’ Englishmen may well feel proud of the work 

accomplished by their Foreign Minister for the rescue of the 
subjects of Abdul Hamid. 

Unhappily troubles always seem to come in battalions, and, 
just os. seemed a chance of bringing peace and good 
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all 
Turkish soldiery and vestige of Turkish rule, be 
nominal i of the Baltang und he has in 

his opi the door is not closed to a il 


towns. any 
Grok soldiers saved? They aro’ in the interior of the island, 
where the Christians have an overwhelming majority, ind 


restoring order, many lives 
broglio would have been avoided, and 
would have stood a much better chance than she 
ifying her ambition. It is difficnit to onder- 
i jitators want; hae is doubtful whether 
secm to be as ignorant of their 

Se dapare st che facts of the situation, 
courses, and oaly eee tous. We 


our national honour by committing it, how. 
Cretans? = It will deprive them of their Gen 
qoarenkes, 
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and the last effusion of his exuberant sentimentality may be 
passed over in silence. It is the conduct of the official leaders 


scuttle round the corner, is an undignified ‘ing for men 
of the calibre of Lord Kimberley and Sir William ft 
Without any alternative policy to suggest, with no definite 
¢riticism to offer, without, as we may gather from the recent 
speech of Lord Kimberley, ‘any just ground’ upon which they 
can ‘take issue,’ they are pot-valiant Cea ey friends and 
mute in the Vises ‘of their opponents. ir attitude would 
be wholly ridiculous if it had not « dangerous aspect. 

The leading Radical organs, to their credit be it spoken, 
have set an example of patriotism which the chiefs in the Party 
have unhappily not followed. Hitherto it has been almost an 
unbroken tradition in this country that foreign politics should 


has been set on foot by certain ee gentlemen in want 
ofa job, has proved too much for Sir William Harcourt, Lord 
unprecedented as it has been indocent, as mischievous as it has 
been unpatriotic. It has served to encourage the Grecks in 
ae copeumacy and has added considerably to Lord Salisbury’s 
difficulties. We do not sey to them the right to express their 
arco! of the policy of the Government, or to choose for 

‘oceasion the moment when, in their opinion, its ‘action,’ 
to quote Lond Kimberley, ‘was disapproved by the country, 
clearly, justly, unmistakably.” If that moment has arisen, it is 
their duty, as it is also their right, to raise the issue by a direct 
vote of censure House of Lords or the House of Commons. 
Hf it has not arisen, it is not the part of patriots, or even of 
honourable party-Jeaders, to snarl and Sr and insinuate, still 
less to disapproval in holes and corners, or before 
ieseifa’ paboriage of their political friends. They have set an 
evil example, which, if followed by others, would bode ill 
indeed for the best interests of the country. 

If the administration of foreign affairs reflects the greatest 
credit on Lord Salisbury, so also does Mr. Chamberlain deserve 
the thanks of the country for the ability he has brought to bear 
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hailed with more wides; and universal approval. 

In the Foreign and ial policy of the Government there 
| is nothing to justify, and little to explain, the feeling of unrest 
_ and dissatisfaction, which undoubtedly pervades a section of 
| the Unionist Party. If there is any substantial ground for the 

discontent to which we have alluded, it must be found in the 
management of domestic affairs. To the achievements of the 
| Government in this department we must therefore turn. 

Weare indebted to the Government for one reform which 
| We will place in the van, because its success is now generally 

acknowledged on both sides of the House, We allude to the 
reform in procedure, which allots Friday in every week to. the 
Estimates, and thus secures a fixed and reasonable time for their 
“discussion. When we remember the slipshod way in which 
millions of money were voted at the fag end of the Session, 
"with scarcely enough members left to form a House, the im- 
of this reform will be at once apparent. We believe, 

also, that out of the more leisurely examination of accounts, for 
which the change gives the opportunity, may hereafter spring 
road useful economies. To this subject we may return at a 


stage, 
When the Unionist Government were returned to power, 
they were confronted by two problems, with which they were 
absolutely pledged to deal before nll others. One was the 
d condition of the agricultural industry ¢ the other, the 
i erated condition of our voluntary schools. With both 
problems they have made an earnest attempt to deal ; but while 

| they undoubtedly have embittered their opponents, they hays 
| the same time given only partial satisfaction to many of thei 
friends, who have expressed their discontent in somewhat 
292 carping 
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pagoctons with tho railway companies to induce them to 
luce their rates, There can be no doubt that the ‘ation 
rates bas been to give a preference to f over 
British produce, and have aided the one-sided competition 
which has done so much to crash our agricultural industries. 

qvestion is not indeed so clear as it may at first appear; 
ut we think that at least in the case of perishable produce, 
where quick transi a necessity, and where, in consequence, 
there is no natural competition between sea and land carriage, 
the British farmer has an overwhelming case. It is no part of 
the principle of Free Trade to put a premium on distant markets 
at the expense of those which are at our doors. 

A seview of the legislation passed for the relief of agriculture 
will, we think, convince any fair-minded critic that the Govern- 
ment have inade an earnest effort towards redeeming their 
pledge. Let us now turn to the question of the relief to be 
given to our yoluntary schools. we must at the outset 
admit that the Government made a bad start. Their ipitial 
mistake was, the attempt to pass two such controversial 
measures as the Agricultural Rating Act and the Education 
Bill in the same Session. Their second mistake was the intro- 
duction of a Bill covering so wide @ field, and involving so many 
questions which were bound to raise an embittered controversy, 

We shall always maintain that the Bill introduced last 
Session contained the elements of a thi bly sound and 
useful measure, and that with fairer treatment by its opponents 
and with a greater ination on the part of the Government 
to make reasonable concessions, a Bill might hare emerged 
from the commitsee stage which would have gone a long way 
to settle the education controversy. But the Opposition soon 
showed that they were hostile to a proposal, which in many 
particulars gave umbrage to the supporters of voluntary schools, 
and was opposed by the county councils and country gentry. 
In the circumstances, Mr, Balfour showed wisdom in dropping 

i shown more wisdom if he 


































Bill, now happily passed through all its stages, will 
far towards settling the education controversy. There 
y reforms dealing with local represcatative control, mite 

D 








be given under a aiding soaks abieb cal cajune eaid tea 
and secure that increased help shall be given in pro- 
Portion to the real necessity of each school. The total sum 
to be distributed by means of this sliding scale is estimated 
at 153,885/, The Bill was received with a chorus of dissent 
a the Opposition, but, at first sight, it seems to be « fair 
subsidy, and it will undoubtedly give help in 

ime cases where aid is most needed. 

In addition to these two principal Bills, some useful, it less 
controversial, jon has been peommaplishal eee ai in 
the interests of labour and trade, The Trade Conciliation 
enables the Board of Trade to take an active part iaajauiag 
those disastrous disputes between Capital and Labour which 
‘searly cause 30 much loss and suffering. It has already borne 
‘saree imlly in the threatened enn between the 

¢ London and North-Western way co] their 
men ; and we have every reason to hope that both em ees 


ion Bill was an didition to that beneficial 1 

to oo caeeiell hang the miners from avoidable risks in their 

snc se Truck Act, though since ae 

ited for Party purposes at by-elections, obta' the 

eatspoken approval of ‘ck staunch jicals as Mr. Asquith 

and Sir Charles I Dilke, who both recognised that it afforded 

additional protection to working men, The Locomotives on 

Parish Highways Bill may also be mentioned as a measure 

which has removed a long-standing grievance, and bas opened 

‘out a way for what may prove a very important industry. 

Such are the chief features in the domestic logislation of the 

eat Neither in quality nor in quantity does it afford 

much genuine cause for discontent. It isn fair record of solid 

and useful work, and the period into which it has been com- 

session and a quarter—is not excessive. Doubtless 

are certain gentlemen who, believing themselves to be 
beaven-bora legislators, think that they could have man: 

much better, just as there are cricketers in the pavilion 

| who never make a bad stroke, or spectators at the butts who 


| never 
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deficient in that courtesy by which his brother conciliated even 
bis opponents. 
At cannot be denied that the case of the landowners is hard. 


reductions 
i them. The result may be seen in the number of women of 
good family who are in a state of absolute destitution. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, while these enormous reduc- 
tions are being made in the rents, the prices to the tenant 
ahead of his tenant right are steadily increasing. 
4 ly it is on absurd anomaly that a man ld pay fifteen, 
‘twenty, or even more years’ hase for a tenant right, and. 


| then, having given this practical proof of his Spares of 
abl 


the value of the tenancy, that he should be to go into 
‘court and claim a reduction on this rent of 20 or 30 per cent, 
) Yet this has happened over and over again. In these circum- 
stances it seems to us no unreasonable request on the part of 
the Trish landlords 1 committee of impartial men should 
, inted to enquire into the working of the Land Act of 
SPIT Est Eagiist people 4a x whole Lavoyiwoibellays, cop 
| idea of the grave injustice under which the owners of land in 
| Ireland ore suffering, 
| ‘Tf any fear was momentarily entertained that the Govern~ 
ment, iene sympathy with the landowning classes, would 
\. the principles which underlie the financial relations 
| of Great Britain and Ireland, that apprehonsion was dispelled 
ee masterly speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
‘et it is, in the circumstances, unfortunate that the only piece 
of Krish legislation (which the preseat Government las yet 
lished, has rather wated than diminished the 
‘iffical ies of the landlord: e refer to the Land Act of Jast 
session. Here the same mistake was made which wrecked the 
1 Education Bill, {t was too deog a too complicated. It was 
introduced in a speech of great ability, lasting over three hours, 
by Mr. Gerald Balfour; but instead of denling, as was 
pected, mainly with the renewal and extension of the existing 
statutory 
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has been severely criticised. If it be true, as we 
asserted, thnt he rarcly reads the now: we 
be q with a frankness born of the convic- 
Ea reine an 

‘one of the strongest parties that was ever 
the House of Commons, much wns expected of 


make them? It seems to us that Mr. Balfour's faults 
pa steeies ofthe House are exactly those which we should 
the brilliancy of his gifts. If you put a racehorse 

shafts, you cannot in fairness expect from him that he 

lI always pull steadily or never kick over the traces. 
"s exertions have the appearance of being fitful; it 

is supposed that his heart is not always in the drudgery of his 
a peter socartonally ce, a want of care and 

ion; he has sometimes indisereet in his utter- 

_ and, when he rises to speak, there is generally some 
wera ty whether some unguarded expression may not lay 
open to attack. These shortcomings have been greedily 


upon and exaggerated, Of greater importance, in our 
j t, nie ination to push his imp ababili to the 
0 Aint to outside opinion, Yet when all has 
id, i ants to comparatively little, if weighed in the 
t-can be saidin his favour. On bisdebating 
D large ; it is denied by no one, and the 
ile in defence of the Foreign. Policy of the 
ment ‘in the Cretan debate was a masterpiece. But, 
from hig oratorical gifts, we may traly say that 0 more 
ive ar jt a ae personality ever entered Parliament, 
As in Ireland peas the most popular man who ever adminis- 
tered “unpopu, -—as he won the hearts of the Irish 
by his plack, his generosity, and the, kindliness of 
ynature,—so in the House no politician can couat so aor 

Is both among the supporters of the Government and 
sections of the Opposition, In his hands every one feels that 
the honour of his Party is inviolable, No man could, at » 
¢risis, more implicitly rely on being loyally supported by his 
followers, and st ibe Teast by ee oe ile of com 

parative peace, are most unreserved in their criticism, 

It is difficult to speak too highly of bis work in connection 
with the Voluntary Schools Bill which has just become law. 
wing personal responsibility for the redemption of the 
pledge into which he bad il concerning this measure, he 
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state of things, we contend that no humane or Christian 
‘man can assert that it is not the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ed to “ere effective ane ee F 
fe are to recognise in the despatch of the ol 
State for India, that Her Majesty's Governmont are alive to the 
ity of the crisis, In the adoption of efficient remedies, 
will bave, we believe, the support of the vast majority of 
Christinn-mi: men and women who baye paid dispassionate 
attention to a painfal subject. Yet that support is reluctant, 
silent, and negative. But for the attitude which soldiers assume 
towards the moral aspect of the question, it 
positive, and outspoken. It is this attitude 
strength to the cause of those who oppose le; 
fines its sepportars to acquiescence in a deplorable necessity. 
So long as a low moral standard on the subject prevails among 
military men, 30 long the hands of those who wish to help 
them are bound and their tongues tied. If once officers would 
make a determined effort to create a purer tone, among them- 
selves first and among their men afterwards, the strength of the 
dition would be gone. There are few who would refuse to 
those who tried to aid themselves, 

One word in conclusion as regards the future. ‘The countr; 
is suffering from a plethora of legislation; it has more than it 
can digest already ; its constitution would be fortified by a 

iod of repose. There are, indeed, certain social reforms 
which might be introduced with advantage, and would create 
Hittle controversy. But with this exception we ventare to hope 
that the Government will give us one or two quiet Sessions, 
At least one Session might very profitably be spent in setting 
our house in order, A close investigation into all our great 
rents departments might result in many useful economies. 
ith t recollections of retrenchments effected when 
Mr, Jackson acted as Secretary to the Treasury, we should like 
to sce a further move in this direction, and such an office as the 
War Offico—we merely use it as an instance—thoroughly 
overhauled. The Statute Book is already burdened with many 
measures which have been P renee so hurriedly as to be mere 
dead letters, ‘I'he present Government can to resist the 
temptations from which such ill-considered legislation generally 
le. It has no need to conciliate the man of fade; it is 

not forced to attract the crowd by the dazzling display of pinch- 
beck jewellery. What we expect from it, and what will best 
maintain its strength and popularity, is solid useful work, 
earefully and thoroughly done, for the general benefit of the 
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